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CHAPTER  I. 

Opposite  policy  pursued  byToussaintand  Hedouville — Machiavelism  of  Tous- 
«aint — New  troubles  in  tlie  North — Departure  of  Fledouville  for  France — 
War  between  Toussaint  and  Rigaud — Conspiracy  of  Mulattoes  against 
Toussaint — Atrocities  of  the  war — Arrival  of  new  Commissioners  from 
France — Their  arrest  by  orders  of  Toussaint — Departure  of  Rigaud  from 
the  country — Touseaint's  habits  and  mode  of  life  at  this  time — His  grandeur 
and  internal  policy — Manners  at  his  court — His  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
territory — He  contemplates  securing  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  in  his  own 
family — A  constitution  is  framed,  malting  him  governor  for  life,  with  the 
right  of  appointing  his  successor. 

Gen.  Hedouville  had  proclaimed  that  all  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo  were  free,  but  that  they  were  to  labor  as 
formerly  upon  the  plantations,  and  the  productions  of  the 
country  were  to  be  divided  in  the  proportions  of  one 
third  to  the  black  laborers,  one  third  to  the  French  re- 
public, and  the  remaining  third  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
plantations.  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  commissioner, 
that  all  colonists  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  England, 
and  all  who  had  emigrated  to  other  lands,  should  be  expell- 
ed forever  from  St.  Domingo,  and  their  property  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  state.  Toussaint,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
proclamation  that  there  existed  a  general  amnesty  in  fa- 
vor of  all  those  accused  of  political  offences — that  the 
name  emigrant  no  longer  existed  as  a  term  of  reproach 
or  an  object  of  persecution — and  that  all  former  proprie- 
tors, without  a  single  exception,  were  invited  back  to 
their  homes,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  new  government.  The  future  freedoni  of  the  ne- 
groes was  ratified  by  him,  but  it  was  dependent  solely 
upon  the  condition  of  their  continuing  to  labor  for  their 
ancient  masters.  Of  the  products  of  the  plantations 
which  arose  from  this  labor,  one    fourth  was   allotted  as 
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the  portion  of  the  negroes — though  this  fourth  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  to  be  employed  by 
him  for  the  support  of  his  negro  laborers.  Thus  these 
two  functionaries  placed  themselves  each  at  the  head  of  a 
totally  opposite  system  of  internal  policy ;  and  the  agent 
of  the  French  republic  found  himself  thwarted  in  all  his 
designs  by  the  superior  resources  of  his  powerful  rival. 

Gen.  Hedouville,  as  a  final  effort  to  sustain  himself 
against  these  encroachments  on  his  authority,  adopted  the 
measure  of  calling  both  Toussaint  and  Rigaud  to  another 
conference,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Cape  Francois ; 
and  to  avoid  arousing  any  suspicions  in  the  breast  of 
Toussaint  as  to  the  sincerity  of  this  movement,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  important  communications  to  make  upon 
public  affairs.  But  Toussaint  could  not  be  circumvented 
by  such  a  stratagem,  and  the  measure  of  the  commissioner 
served  no  purpose  but  to  hasten  his  own  final  discomfiture. 
Toussaint  had  already  drawn  his  toils  around  him,  and 
was  waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  oblige  him  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  He  now  set  about  making  his  final  ar- 
rangements to  end  the  campaign  against  the  commissioner, 
by  driving  him  both  from  his  authority  and  from  the  island 
altogether. 

Toussaint's  most  active  partisans  were  despatched  in 
all  directions,  to  excite  the  blacks  against  the  French 
commissioner,  and  to  prepare  a  movement  which  was  to 
leave  Toussaint  without  a  rival  in  the  government.  It  is 
related  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  white  planter, 
that  when  some  black  officers  entered  in  haste  to  inform 
Toussaint  that  Rigaud  was  at  that  moment  passing  through 
Port  au  Prince  (where  Toussant  then  happened  to  be, 
while  Rigaud  was  journeying  to  the  appointed  conference 
to  be  held  at  Cape  Francois,)  the  black  chief  replied  to 
the  communication — "  Let  Gen.  Rigaud  proceed  on  his 
way  ;  he  goes  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  agent  of 
the  Directory.  Leave  him  in  peace  and  retire."  The 
officers  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  person  who  relates 
the  occurrence  was  about  to  retire  with  them,  when  he 
was  hastily  recalled  by  Toussaint,  who  exclaimed — "  No, 
stop — I  have  not  yet  had  enough  of  your  company  ;"  and 
then  in  a  hollow  voice  he  proceeded  with  the  following 
soliloquy  :  "  I  might   arrest  him — but,  God  help  me,  I 
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have  need  of  Rigaud.  He  is  violent.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  have  a  war — and  for  this  he  will  suit  my  purpose. 
The  mulattoes  are  superior  to  the  blacks — and  if  I  de- 
prive them  of  Rigaud,  they  will  perhaps  find  another  leader 
much  more  dangerous.  I  know  Rigaud  well.  He  leaps 
from  his  horse  when  at  a  full  gallop,  and  he  puts  all  his 
force  in  his  arm  when  he  strikes  a  blow.  But  no  matter  : 
I  can  gallop  also — and  more  than  this,  I  know  where  to 
stop,  and  when  I  strike  a  blow  I  am  felt  but  not  seen. 
Rigaud  cannot  get  up  a  tumult  without  massacre  and 
blood.  I  know  how  to  produce  a  commotion  and  no 
more.  He  sighs  when  he  sees  the  people  in  a  rage,  though 
he  himself  has  excited  it.  I  permit  no  rage  at  all.  When 
I  make  my  appearance  every  thing  must  be  hushed  to  si- 
lence." History,  says  Lacroix,  has  no  such  example  of 
Machiavelism  :  to  which  might  be  added — no  such  pictu- 
resque delineation  of  character,  and  that,  too,  in  a  black 
just  released  from  slavery.  The  result  justified  the  depth 
of  Toussaint's  policy.  His  secret  agents  were  already 
busy  in  every  parish,  spreading  the  report  that  Gen.  He- 
douville,  in  jealousy  of  Toussaint's  growing  celebrity, 
was  preparing  to  deprive  him  of  the  command  and  restore 
all  authority  in  the  island  to  whites,  and  thus  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  Toussaint's  course  was 
a  direct  one,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  suggested  to  him 
that  all  real  power  in  the  island  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  blacks,  with  whom  he  was  all-powerful  ;  and  that  the 
whites  of  the  country,  who  constituted  the  whole  support 
of  Hedouville,  so  far  from  possessing  the  means  to  re-en- 
slave the  negroes,  were  but  a  little  remnant  of  refugees, 
who  inhabited  the  country  but  by  their  sufferance. 

The  blacks  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  murmurs 
of  resentment  and  movements  of  a  threatening  character 
began  to  take  place,  to  the  disquiet  and  terror  of  the 
whites  who  were  placed  among  them.  A  vengeful  and 
mutinous  spirit  began  to  display  itself  in  a  regiment  of 
black  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Dauphin,  under  the  orders 
of  Toussaint's  nephew,  Gen.  Moyse.  The  white  inhab- 
itants of  that  district,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  attempted 
to  disarm  the  blacks  through  the  assistance  of  some  Eu- 
ropean troops,  but  this  could  not  be  effected  without  vio- 
lence, and  a  skirmish  was  the  consequence.     Enraged  at 
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this  attempt,  tne  black  regiment  quitted  the  town,  and 
rushed  forth  into  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois  to  call  their 
brethren  to  arms  and  slaughter.  Another  work  of  car- 
nage was  soon  begun.  Flames  were  applied  to  several 
plantations  just  restored  from  their  desolation,  and  all 
the  whites  who  were  found  upon  them  were  delivered  to 
the  sword.  When  these  insurrectionary  proceedings  were 
known  at  Cape  Francois  Gen.  Hedouville  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  towards  the  scene  of  tumult ;  and  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  same  proceedings  came  to  Toussaint  he 
commenced  a  journey  without  delay,  professing  that  it 
was  in  obedience  to  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
Gen.  Hedouville  :  but  when  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  French  commissioner  had  departed  from  Cape  Fran- 
cois he  turned  immediately  on  his  steps,  and  went  back 
to  St.  Marks.  Hedouville,  in  distress  and  consternation 
at  the  storm  of  troubles  that  was  thickening  on  every 
side  of  him,  despatched  two  of  his  aids  de  camp  to  St. 
Marks,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Toussaint,  in  whom, 
he  saw,  resided  all  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the 
irritated  blacks.  The  blacks  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try were  now  fully  aroused  against  what  they  believed  the 
treacherous  designs  of  the  whites,  and  these  two  aids 
de  camp  were  murdered  at  a  place  called  Ravine  Seche. 
by  an  ambuscade  of  negroes.  Toussaint  has  been  accus- 
ed of  procuring  this  assassination  by  direct  orders  secretly 
given  to  that  effect ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  tidings  of 
the  murder  were  brought  to  him  while  at  mass  a  grim 
smile  of  complacency  for  a  moment  enkindled  his  coun- 
tenance. But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  direct  agency 
in  the  affair,  however  the  crafty  and  reckless  policy  of 
Toussaint  may  be  chargeable  for  the  murderous  spirit  of 
vengeance  that  was  now  animating  the  blacks  against  the 
whites. 

Gen.  Hedouville  now  found  his  situation  one  of  unmix- 
ed distress.  The  very  officers  of  his  household  had  been 
murdered  while  bearing  despatches  from  their  chief,  and 
the  negroes,  gathered  in  hordes  in  the  plain  of  Cape 
Francois,  were  re-enacting  the  horrors  of  the  first  insur- 
rection, while  he  was  without  power  or  means  to  arrest 
their  excesses.  In  the  midst  of  this  discouragement  and 
^larm,  Toussaint  all  at  once  made  his  appearance  among 
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the  insurgents  in  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois,  and  with 
an  anxiety  and  astonishment  that  were  well  feigned  he 
mingled  in  their  ranks  to  inquire  an  explanation  of  the 
grievances  which  had  aroused  them  to  arms  against  their 
brethren,  the  whites.  Order  and  arrangement  were  soon 
restored  to  the  crowd  of  negroes,  and  putting  himself  at 
their  head  Toussaint  immedately  put  them  in  motion  to- 
ward the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  around  which  they 
encamped  in  the  dead  of  night.  An  alarm  gun  was  imme- 
diately fired  from  Fort  Beiair,  and  the  whole  population, 
aroused  by  it  from  their  sleep,  awaited  in  silent  anxiety 
the  commencement  of  some  new  disaster.  Every  one, 
blacks  and  all,  were  soon  called  to  their  posts,  to  make 
what  defence  was  possible  in  the  expected  attack  upon 
the  town.  But  tidings  were  soon  whispered  from  one  to 
another  among  the  blacks  of  the  place  that  Toussaint  was 
at  the  head  of  the  besieging  force,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  all  of  them  had  glided  from  their 
posts,  and  the  town  was  left  almost  entirely  without  de- 
fenders. 

Gen.  Hedouville  thus  finding  himself  without  support 
against  the  swarm  of  assailants  who  were  at  the  very 
gates,  took  the  resolution  to  embark  for  France,  that  his 
presence  might  not  bring  new  desolation  upon  a  country 
so  unhappy.  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  was  follow- 
ed by  three  frigates  and  all  the  merchantmen  then  in  the 
port — and  accompanying  the  commissioner  there  were 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  of  all  colors,  who  in 
despair  for  permanent  tranquillity  to  their  distracted  coun- 
try had  taken  the  resolution  to  fly  to  another  no  less  miser- 
able. Before  he  departed,  Gen.  Hedouville  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  accused  the  black  chiefs  of  St.  Do- 
mingo of  being  about  to  put  in  execution  a  design  which 
had  been  long  in  meditation.  This  he  declared  to  be  a 
project  of  making  the  island  independent  of  the  French 
republic — a  plan  which  had  long  ago  been  concerted  be- 
tween him  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
St.  Domingo  and  the  cabinet  of  London. 

Scarcely  had  Gen.  Hedouville  departed  from  the  har- 
bor, when  the  blacks,  whose  ferocity  and  exaltation  had 
been  just  before  so  uncontrolable,  at  the  nod  of  Tous- 
saint became  at  once  peaceable  ;  and  they  returned  in  si- 
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lent  submission  to  their  various  occupations.  Te  Deum 
was  chanted  as  usual,  for  the  victory  which  had  been 
achieved  over  the  treacherous  purposes  of  the  French 
commissioner  ;  and  while  blessings  were  uttered  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  granting  them  his  protection  in  their 
peril,  ascriptions  of  praise  were  offered  to  Toussaint  for 
preserving  his  race  from  slavery.  Toussaint  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  without  a  single  rival  in  the 
north  of  the  island.  He  now  knew  to  a  certainty  how 
vast  was  his  influence  over  the  blacks,  and  how  secure 
were  his  plans  of  eventual  success.  As  if  to  sport  with 
the  blind  devotedness  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  maintain 
his  habits  of  crafty  policy  when  downright  honesty  would 
serve  him  as  well,  Toussaint  now  affected  a  disgust  with 
public  life,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  retire  from  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  power,  satisfied  in  his  ambition  with  having 
wrought  out  the  salvation  of  his  race.  This  readily  pro- 
duced the  result  which  had  been  calculated  upon.  He 
was  thronged  by  deputations  of  all  colors — white,  black 
and  yellow — proprietors  and  laborers — all  offering  their 
earnest  solicitations  that  he  would  still  continue  to  be  their 
father  and  benefactor.  Toussaint  received  these  tributes 
of  adulation  with  a  rigid  countenance,  which  manifested 
neither  complacency  nor  shame.  A  stoic  in  every  look 
and  attitude,  this  singular  negro  had  but  one  aspect  in 
which  the  usual  weaknesses  of  humanity  were  disclosed 
to  view.  His  indignation  was  not  feigned,  but  fearfully 
real,  when  the  names  of  those  were  mentioned  who  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  had  most  distinguished 
them.selves  for  speaking  against  the  blacks.  When  their 
names  were  heard  in  his  presence  his  eyes  grew  inflamed 
with  a  rage  which  he  could  not  entirely  smother,  and  he 
trembled  with  passion  when  obliged  to  name  them  himself 
Toussaint  hastened  to  despatch  letters  to  the  Directory 
to  excuse  the  forced  departure  of  Gen.  Hedouville,  and 
to  disown  all  charges  that  might  be  brought  against  him 
from  his  agency  in  that  affair.  These  letters  are  curious 
for  their  mock  revolutionary  style ;  and  they  openly  charg- 
ed Gen.  Hedouville  with  a  conduct  during  his  mission 
which  had  thrown  the  country  into  such  disorder  and 
panic  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interpose  his  author- 
ity, to  end  the  troubles  and  rescue  the  citizens  from  the 
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designs  ot  the  commissioner.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  act,  which  he  asserted  had  drawn 
down  upon  him  the  causeless  hatred  and  accusation  of 
Gen.  Hedouville.  But  he  alleged  that  he  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  justice  of  the  Directory,  if  in  his  zeal 
for  its  interests  he  had  done  any  thing  that  was  wrong  ; 
and  he  added  that  soon  as  his  efforts  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing tranquillity  he  should  send  for  the  commission- 
er Roume,  the  agent  of  the  Directory  in  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, and  deliver  up  all  his  authority  to  him. 

Toussaint  had  now  no  competitor  but  Rigaud,  who, 
however  useful  he  might  have  been  to  the  success  of  his 
intrigues  against  Hedouville,  was  now,  at  this  new  change 
in  his  position,  a  rival  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  in 
the  field.  The  secret  of  Rigaud's  influence  over  the 
mulattoes  resided  in  the  same  comparative  circumstances 
as  did  that  of  Toussaint  over  the  blacks;  and  in  estimat- 
ing the  power  of  his  rival  by  his  own  boundless  authority, 
Toussaint  considered  that  his  own  success  would  never 
be  perfect  so  long  as  there  existed  such  a  competitor  to 
act  against  him.  He  felt  that  to  be  supreme  in  St.  Do- 
mingo there  must  exist  but  one  such  as  he,  and  that  th^ 
struggle  must  never  be  relaxed  until  either  himself  or  the 
mulatto  chieftain  had  yielded  to  inevitable  destiny :  but 
Toussaint  knew  that  the  means  of  his  power,  consisting 
as  they  did  in  the  superior  numbers  of  the  blacks,  must 
in  the  end  enable  him  to  triumph  over  Rigaud.  The 
hostile  claims  of  these  two  chiefs,  who  shared  between 
them  the  whole  power  of  the  island,  soon  brought  on  a 
bloody  struggle  between  the  blacks  and  mulattoes.  But 
before  this  had  proceeded  far,  Roume,  who  had  assumed 
to  himself  the  title  of  Agent  of  the  Directory,  judging  that 
this  was  an  accidental  collision,  and  not  an  irreconcilable 
strife  for  life  or  death,  thought  to  succeed  in  arresting  the 
hostilities  by  acting  the  part  of  peacemaker.  He  invited 
the  two  rival  chiefs  to  an  interview  at  Port  au  Prince,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Rigaud  came 
thither  with  reluctance — he  was  indignant  that  Leogane 
had  not  been  left  within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  and 
his  proud  spirit  felt  humbled  at  the  thought  of  conferring 
with,  much  more  of  yielding  obedience  to,  a  black  gen- 
eral.    Roume  had  some  time  before  this  counselled  him 
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to  be  distrustful  of  Toussaint,  and  to  remain  forever  faith- 
ful to  the  French  republic.  To  a  rival  chieftain,  whose 
jealousy  was  ever  on  the  alert,  this  advice  was  enough  to 
give  decision  to  his  hostility.  He  soon  ceased  from  all 
communication  with  Toussaint,  and  he  retired  to  his  gov- 
ernment resolved  at  least  to  maintain  himself  there,  even 
if  at  some  future  time  he  should  not  succeed  in  wresting 
the  province  of  the  North  from  the  sway  of  the  negro 
chieftain. 

But  he  witnessed  with  solicitude  and  alarm  the  growing 
greatness  of  Toussaint,  who  now,  triumphant  in  all  his 
other  designs,  was  assuming  a  menacing  attitude  toward 
the  South.  The  increasing  distrust  of  Jligaud  was  man- 
ifested by  complaints  and  reproaches,  and  these  were  soon 
followed  by  a  recourse  to  arms.  For  this  result  both  sides 
were  prepared,  and  the  arrangements  for  a  campaign  were 
as  prompt  on  both  sides  as  the  hatred  between  the  two 
chiefs  was  keen  and  active.  The  mulattoes,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  that  the  future  government  of  the  island  was 
likely  to  be  engrossed  altogether  by  the  blacks,  thronged 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  join  the  ranks  of  Rigaud. 
They  now  deemed  it  as  great  a  degradation  to  be  governed 
by  blacks,  as  had  the  wliites  a  few  years  before  considered 
it  an  indignity  to  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  mulat- 
toes. As  a  race  they  were  endowed  with  greater  intelli- 
gence, they  were  more  enterprising  and  brave,  and  in  all 
respects  their  physical  and  moral  superiority  was  more 
decided  than  their  rivals,  the  blacks.  They  were  equally 
ferocious,  and  confident  as  they  were  in  their  superior 
powers  they  saw  without  a  thought  of  discouragement  or 
fear  the  enormous  disparity  of  ten  to  one  in  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  their  adversaries  and  themselves. 

The  war  from  its  first  outbreaking  was  a  burst  of  fero- 
city. No  one  hoped  for  compassion,  and  no  one  thought 
of  giving  quarter.  Both  sides  deemed  their  opponents 
outlaws,  and  placed  as  such  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  or 
common  kindness.  Those  who  were  subdued  upon  the 
field  of  battle  were  never  left  in  a  situation  to  fight  again, 
and  those  who  fled  from  the  ruthless  weapons  of  their 
pursuers  were  soon  busy  in  another  quarter,  subjecting 
every  living  thing  to  carnage  and  death.  Both  sides  ac- 
cused each  other  of   being  traitors  to  their  country,   of 
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being  sold  to  the  English,  and  of  wishing  to  re-establish 
slavery.  Both  parties  alleged  that  they  were  in  arms  for 
France,  and  assuming  themselves  to  be  friends  to  the 
republic,  both  parties  displayed  its  standard.  The  whites 
•  served  as  auxiliaries  in  the  ranks  of  both  according  to  the 
situation  of  their  property  or  the  place  of  their  residence, 
while  they  were  by  both  treated  as  inferiors.  Those 
residing  in  the  South  were  compelled  to  serve  among  the 
forces  of  Rigaud,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
if  they  did  not  perform  the  campaign  with  Toussaint,  were 
required  to  make  continual  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  his 
success.  Rigaud  began  the  war  by  surprising  Leogane, 
where  a  multitude  of  persons  of  every  rank  and  color 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Toussaint  on  learning 
this  hastened  together  all  the  troops  which  he  then  had 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  ordered  all 
the  mulattoes  to  assemble  at  the  church  of  that  town, 
where  he  mounted  the  pulpit  and  announced  to  them  his 
intended  departure  to  war  against  their  brethren.  Filled 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  his  fanaticism,  or  rather  as- 
suming it  for  purposes  of  policy,  he  predicted  that  he  should 
succeed  in  his  projected  enterprise — that  the  power  of 
Rigaud  was  about  to  fall — and  that  entire  ruin  was  about 
to  sweep  over  the  race  of  mulattoes.  In  the  heat  and 
earnestness  of  his  discourse  he  cried  out,  "  I  see  into  the 
recesses  of  your  bosoms — you  are  ready  to  rise  against 
me,  but  though  my  troops  are  about  to  leave  this  province 
you  cannot  succeed,  for  I  shall  leave  behind  me  both  my 
eyes  and  my  arms,  the  one  to  watch  and  the  other  to 
reach  you."  At  the  close  of  this  threatening  admonition 
the  mulattoes  were  permitted  to  leave  the  church,  and 
they  retired  awestruck  and  trembling  with  solicitude  to 
their  homes. 

The  forces  of  Rigaud,  fighting  under  the  eyes  of  the 
chief  whom  they  adored,  defendetf  with  vigor  the  passes 
leading  to  their  territory,  and  though  they  were  but  a 
handful  in  comparison  with  the  hordes  who  marched  under 
the  banners  of  Toussaint,  their  brave  exertions  were  gen- 
erally crowned  with  success.  The  favorers  of  Toussaint 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rigaud  at  Jeremie,  Grand  and 
Petit  Goave,  and  other  places,  were  sacrificed  without 
mercy  to  the  fury  of  their  captors,  and  many  white  pro- 
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prietors  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeiture  of  having  been 
in  dangerous  haste  to  hail  Toussaint  as  a  deliverer  who 
gave  flattery  to  their  hopes. 

The    mulattoes    under   Rigaud,   more  intelligent  and 
more  skilled  in  the  combinations  of  military  movement,  • 
made  up  for  their  deficiency  in  numbers  by  greater  rapid- 
ity and  effectiveness  in  their  operations.  A  series  of  mas- 
terly manoeuvres  and  diversions  were  followed  up  in  quick 
succession,   which  kept  the  black  army  in  full  employ- 
ment.    While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  South^ 
a  formidable  movement  was  in  preparation  within   the 
proper  territory  of  Toussaint,  which  in  case  of  success 
would  have  given  the  black  chief  sufficient  occupation  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  own  province.     A  plot  was  formed 
among  the  mulattoes  of  the  North,  the  ramifications  of 
which  extended  through  that  whole  province,   and  the 
object  of  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  to  depose  Toussaint  from  his  authority, 
and  to  secure  all  future  power  in  the  island  to  the  class 
of  mulattoes.     These  conspirators,  however,  committed 
the  capital  fault  of  pronouncing  against  the  whites,  who, 
instead  of  being  courted  into  active    cooperation    with 
them  in  their  intended  movement,  were  seized  as  ])rison- 
ers  and  thrown  into  confinement  atGonaives,  Gros  Morne 
and  other  places.     Pierre  Michel,  the  black  general  who 
commanded  at  Limbe — the  chief  of  brigade,  Barthelemy, 
who  commanded  at  Cape  Francois,  and  many  other  black 
officers  who  had  been  the  secret  adherents  of  Hedouville, 
were  drawn  over  in  a  body  to  aid  a  conspiracy  which  was 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Rigaud.     The  mulattoes  of 
the  North  had  just  begun  to   anticipate  final  success  in 
their   enterprise,  and  the  name  of  Toussaint  had  grown 
less  formidable  in  consequence  of  the  report  that  he  was 
closely  shut  up  in  Port  au  Prince,  and  that  the  command- 
ant of  that  town,  Christophe  Mornet,  had  been  gained 
over  to  espouse  the   cause   of  Rigaud,  when  Toussaint, 
having  discovered  the  machinations  against  him,  and   be- 
headed those  blacks  who  had  been  treacherous  to  his  inter- 
ests at  Port  au  Prince,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle 
to  the  North,  forced  by  night  the  post  which  the  conspir- 
ators had  established  at  the  bridge  of  the  Ester,  fell  upon 
the  mulattoes  by  surprise,  completely  dispersing  them,  and 
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delivering  the  white  prisoners  at  Gonaives,  Gros  Morne 
and  other  places ;  and  he  stopped  only  at  the  Mole  St 
Nicholas,  after  having  escaped  dangers  without  number, 
and  at  one  fell  swoop  completely  broken  up  a  widely  ex- 
tended and  powerful  conspiracy,  which  flattered  itself  that 
it  was  on  the  point  of  annihilating  his  overgrown  power 
forever.* 

The  mulattoes  were  perfectly  overthrown,  but  Tous- 
saint's  vengeance  was  too  much  fettered  by  his  crafty  pol- 
icy to  destroy  their  lives  as  the  punishment  of  their  per- 
fidy, and  he  felt  himself  too  secure  in  his  power  to  dread 
their  farther  machination.  But  their  lot  was  made  severe 
in  the  extreme.  All  who  were  in  a  state  to  bear  arms 
were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  made  to  follow  in  the 
rear  of  the  different  companies  of  black  troops,  who  were 
encouraged  to  lavish  upon  them  every  excess  of  insult 
and  outrage.  They  were  all  nearly  naked,  and  many  of 
them  were  compelled  to  march  in  chains,  while  for  the 
least  complaint  against  them  they  were  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment by  flogging,  or  to  military  execution.  Their  hard 
fate  was  worthy  of  pity,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pro- 
mise that  it  would  ever  terminate,  when  Toussaint  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  rapid  journeys,  came  suddenly 
to  Cape  Francois,  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  on  his 
features, — and  this  portentous  aspect  was  thought  to  fore- 
bode nothing  good  to  those  of  his  enemies  who  were  iri 
that  town.  In  the  evening  he  held  a  great  reunion  at  the 
government  house,  and  during  most  of  the  time  he  em" 
ployed  himself  in  putting  religious  questions  to  a  number 
of  young  whites  who  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
priest  who  had  been  charged  with  their  education.  He 
complained  that  they  did  not  know  their  catechism,  and 
he  admonished  them  to  study  well,  because  upon  a  cer- 
tain  day  he  should  interrogate  them  again,  at  a  solemn 
mass,  at  which  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  would 
be  present.  On  this  appointed  day  the  whole  population 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  church,  where  they  found  a 
considerable  force  of  Toussaint's  black  troops  lining  the 
approaches  to  the  edifice,  and  enclosed  within  the  circle 
of  troops  there  were  the  mulattoes  almost  in  a  state  oi 
nudity,  and  awaiting  the  crisis  of  their  fate  in  sorrow  €* 

*  Lacroix. 
tOL    11.  2 
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despair.  Toussaint,  instead  of  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  youths  who  were  to  be  examined  in  their  religious 
studies,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  pro 
nounced  with  a  solemn  air  a  discourse  upon  the  virtue  of 
forgiveness  of  offences — and  after  dwelling  a  long  time 
upon  the  duties  of  mercy  and  clemency,  he  declared  in  a 
loud  voice  that  the  mulattoes  had  been  punished  enough, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  pardoned  by  every  body  as  freely 
as  they  were  by  him — that  they  were  to  have  passports  to 
go  to  their  families,  and  henceforth  to  be  protected  and 
treated  as  brethren. 

The  applause  that  burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  as- 
sembly at  the  close  of  this  speech  was  the  deeper  that  it 
was  the  eifect  of  astonishment  as  well  as  admiration  ;  and 
Toussaint,  enjoying  the  triumph  which  he  had  so  craftily 
brought  about,  was  followed  when  he  left  the  church  by  the 
benedictions  and  huzzas  of  the  multitude.  This  stroke 
of  policy,  which  was  expected  to  produce  immense  results, 
had  no  influence,  however,  upon  those  mulattoes  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands.  The  fierce  struggle  in  the  South 
did  not  abate,  and  the  hostilities  continued  the  more  re- 
lentless that  they  were  wars  on  account  of  social  condi- 
tion rather  than  ambition  or  even  political  opinion. 
Toussaint  found  at  length  that  those  who  fought  with  such 
desperation  could  not  be  easily  overcome,  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  all  his  influence  was  necessary  to  keep  to- 
gether his  own  troops,  who  already  began  to  give  signs  of 
wavering  at  the  fierce  resistance  which  they  encountered. 

The  white  population  within  the  limits  of  Toussaint's 
power,  who  had  been  hitherto  exempted  from  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  was  now  all  summoned  to  Cape  Francois 
to  set  an  example  of  obedience  and  discipline  to  the  blacks. 
They  were  sent  away  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
into  the  South,  far  from  their  homes  and  families,  to  spend 
themselves  in  a  service  which,  in  whatever  way  it  termi- 
nated, would  bring  no  good  to  themselves.  Their  situa- 
tion in  the  country  was  now  so  equivocal  and  dangerous 
that  they  found  themselves  bound  to  obey  without  daring 
to  offer  a  single  remonstrance. 

The  printed  accounts  of  the  time  manifest  the  terror 
that  was  prevalent,  when  no  one  dared  to  speak  of  the 
war,  or  make  known  its  daily  results.     The  public  jour- 
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nals  only  published  the  official  reports  of  the  generals, 
without  hazarding  a  comment  or  reflection  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  consequences  of  the  evejits  ;  for  the  great 
variety  of  success,  and  the  exasperated  feeling  on  botli 
sides,  made  it  dangerous  for  the  victors  to  exult,  when 
those  whom  they  had  vanquished  might  the  next  day  be- 
come the  avengers  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  No 
one  can  follow  the  details  of  this  war  without  being  thrill- 
ed with  horror  at  its  atrocities.  Ingenuity  was  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  furnish  forth  new  severities  of  torture  ;  and 
the  very  teeth  of  the  vanquisher  were  often  employed  to 
tear  the  flesh  from  the  wretched  victim  of  his  ferocity. 

An  affi-ight,  artfully  got  up  by  Rigaud,  drove  the  blacks 
from  the  plantations  in  the  country  to  seek  a  refuge  for 
themselves  in  the  towns.  Here,  being  pressed  closely  by 
the  mulatto  forces,  the  negroes  were  goaded  on  by  despair 
to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.  The  assailants  were  affrighted 
at  the  very  numbers  of  the  assailed  ;  and  when  they  were 
attacked  by  them  in  their  turn  they  were  overcome  in  the 
conflict,  and  forced  by  a  fiendlike  ferocity  to  drink  deeply 
and  bitterly  of  the  poisoned  chalice  which  they  had  once 
commended  to  the  lips  of  their  enemy.  These  crowds, 
huddled  together  in  the  towns,  soon  consumed  all  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  land.  A  famine  was  the  consequence,  and 
in  the  town  of  Jacmel  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
perished  with  hunger.  The  garrison  of  that  town,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Petion,  losing  all  hopes  of 
succor  while  it  was  kept  closely  invested  by  the  forces  of 
Toussaint,  made  a  sortie  by  night,  when  issuing  forth 
sword  in  hand  the  mulattoes  overthrew  every  thing  that 
opposed  them,  and  fled  to  Grande  Goave,  after  losing  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  of  their  number  in  the  melee,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  great  number  of  women,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  blacks. 

In  such  a  strife  the  party  most  abounding  in  numbers 
must  eventually  triumph  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
its  having  the  most  survivors.  The  blacks,  after  losing 
many  thousands  of  their  number,  began  at  last  to  gain 
ground  on  their  opponents.  Rigaud,  reduced  in  his 
means  of  defence,  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  towns 
fall  one  after  another  into  the  power  of  Toussaint,  until 
he  was  driven  to  the  last  citadel  of  his  strength— the  town 
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of  Aux  Cayes.  As  he  thus  yielded  foot  by  foot,  every 
thing  was  given  to  desolation  before  it  was  abandoned, 
and  the  land  which  under  his  active  government  had  just 
before  been  so  adorned  with  cultivation,  was  made  such  a 
waste  of  desolation  that  according  almost  to  the  very  letter 
of  his  orders,  "the  trees  were  turned  with  their  roots  in 
the  air."  The  genius  and  activity  of  Toussaint  were 
completely  at  fault  in  his  efforts  to  force  the  mulatto  gen- 
eral from  his  last  entrenchments.  His  power  could  not 
supply  the  desert  with  provisions  for  his  famishing  army, 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  troops  availed  nothing  over  the 
cool  courage  of  despair.  He  was  foiled  in  every  new  at- 
temj)t,  and  his  enemy  stood  immovably  at  bay,  notwith- 
standing the  active  assaults  and  overwhelming  numbers  of 
his  forces. 

In  this  dilemma  Toussaint  was  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  action  by  a  new  event,  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  his  power.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Vincent  had  been  despatched  to  France  by  the  commis- 
sioner Roume,  to  give  information  to  the  Directory  of  the 
terrible  conflict  that  was  then  going  on  in  the  island  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  the  mulattoes.  These  advices  were 
acted  upon  without  delay,  and  the  same  man  Vincent  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  another  commission,  composed  of 
M.  Raimond  and  the  black  general,  Michel,  who  were 
ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  St.  Domingo,  and  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  peace  to  that  island.  Toussaint 
had  already  arrested  the  two  white  commissioners,  as  they 
were  proceeding  on  their  route  from  Santo  Domingo  to 
Cape  Francois.  Their  testimonials  and  papers  had  been 
examined  by  his  order  ;  and  upon  his  being  assured  that 
the  new  commission  had  no  ulterior  measures  in  view  be- 
yond the  main  object  of  its  mission,  they  had  been  set  at 
liberty  by  a  new  order,  emanating  from  the  same  source 
as  the  first.  But  Toussaint  now  saw  it  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  the  field  of  his  conquests,  and  his  adversary  al- 
most within  his  reach,  and  proceed  to  Cape  Francois  to 
learn  the  designs  of  these  new  agents  from  France.  The 
conference  was  opened  by  an  official  announcement  of 
the  late  changes  in  the  executive  government  of  France, 
and  that  Toussaint  had  been  confirmed  in  his  office  as 
general-in-chief  by  the  new  consular  government.     This 
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Cohfirmatlon  of  his  power,  which  at  <in  earlier  period 
Would  have  given  the  black  chief  cause  of  secret  exulta- 
tion, now,  in  the  palmy  state  of  his  fortunes,  paid  little 
incense  to  his  ambition.  He  murmured  that  the  First 
Consul  had  not  written  to  him  personally.  The  commis- 
sioners were  the  bearers  of  two  despatches  from  the  First 
Consul,  one  of  which  defined  the  respective  duties  of  the 
members  of  the  commission,  assigning  to  the  black  gen- 
eral, Michel,  the  separate  employment  of  acting  in  the 
armies  of  St.  Domingo  under  the  orders  of  Toussaint ; 
and  to  Raimond,  who  was  also  placed  in  subjection  to 
the  government  agent,  Roume,  the  peculiar  office  was 
given  to  superintend  and  direct  every  thing  pertaining 
to  agriculture.  It  was  ordered  that  the  following  words 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  colors  of  the 
national  guard  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  BRAVE  BLACKS, 

*'  Remember  thai  it  is  the  Fraich  Republic  alone  that  re- 
"  cognizes  your  liberty, 

"  AND  THE  EQUALITY  OF  YOUR  RIGHTS." 

The  other  despatch  was  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St,  Domingo,  declaring  that  the  colony  was  in  fu- 
ture to  be  governed  by  special  laws,  and  ordering  that  a 
new  legislature  should  be  assembled  to  make  those  laws. 
These  documents  were  signed  by  Bonaparte  as  First  Con- 
sul ;  and  while  they  professed  to  give  stability  to  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  island,  they  were  secretly  designed 
to  continue  the  influence  of  France  over  its  government. 
But  however  they  interfered  not  with  the  present  power 
of  Toussaint,  the  new  regulations  were  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  him,  as  he  wished  for  no  external  control 
over  a  government  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  own  ; 
and  more  than  all,  he  desired  no  new  legislature  to  set 
itself  in  array  against  his  own  authority. 

Gen.  Michel,  indignant  and  disgusted  at  being  arrested 
at  his  first  entrance  into  the  country,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  France.  Toussaint  found 
some  excuse  to  evade  printing  the  proclamation — and  he 
neglected  to  put  the  prescribed  sentence  upon  the  colors 
of  the  national  guard.  He  departed  for  the  South  to  pro- 
claim to  the  army  his  confirmation  as  general-in-chief,  and 
to  renew  his  efforts  to  drive  Rigaud  from  that  province. 

VOL.  II.  2* 
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Meantime  the  commissioner  Vincent,  accompanied  by 
a  single  black  and  mulatto,  ventured  to  coast  the  island 
jn  a  skiff  from  Cape  Francois  to  Aux  Cayes,  under  the 
protection  of  a  passport  from  M.  Roume.  This  was  but 
a  poor  safeguard  among  the  enraged  mulattoes,  especially 
when  the  bearer  of  it  had  come  to  inform  Rigaud  that 
his  hated  rival  had  been  made  general-in-chief  of  the 
island  by  orders  which  he  himself  had  brought  from 
France  ;  and  that  this  same  general-in-chief  had  sent  the 
peremptory  command  that  Rigaud  should  quit  the  province 
of  the  South  without  a  moment's  delay.  Vincent,  in  the 
discharge  of  such  a  dangerous  mission,  was  indebted  for 
his  life  solely  to  the  letters  of  young  Rigaud  from  France, 
who  called  him  his  second  father,  in  consequence  of  his 
kind  conduct  toward  him  while  at  the  college  of  Lian- 
pourt.  Rigaud  read  this  letter  of  his  son,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parent  triumphed  over  the  angry  passions  of 
the  chieftain,  and  he  exclaimed — "  Take  my  blood :  it  is 
at  your  service" — and  then  drawing  a  dirk  he  appeared 
for  an  instant  undecided  whether  to  terminate  a  life  which 
disappointment  and  despair  had  made  a  burden  to  him. 
Those  about  his  person  rushed  forward  and  arrested  his 
arm,  and  the  gloomy  chieftain  was  at  length  recalled  to 
his  duties  toward  his  brethren. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aux  Cayes  had  been  so  worn  down 
by  the  privations  and  multiplied  distresses  of  war,  that 
|;hey  gladly  suspended  their  resistance,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  hope,  when  they  learned  that  Vincent's  mis- 
sion was  one  of  peace.  The  means  of  war  were  thus 
scattered,  and  it  only  remained  to  soften  the  stubborn 
pride  of  Rigaud.  Submission  to  a  negro  was  deeply  re-. 
yoking  to  his  soul,  but  the  rigid  necessity  of  the  case  at 
last  compelled  him  to  consent  to  negotiations  for  peace, 
Envoys  were  despatched  to  Toussaiut,  and  Vincent  was 
permitted  to  return  from  Aux  Cayes.  Rigaud  saw  with 
despair  that  his  influence  had  already  suffered  a  fearful 
diminution  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  rally  his  followers 
to  the  final  struggle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  blacks  of  the  plain  had  not  responded  to  his  accus- 
tomed signal,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
in  his  province  were  averse  to  farther  warfare.  Too  soon 
despondent  at  this  torpitude — which  resulted  more  frorq 
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the  distresses  of  the  people  than  from   an  abandonment 
of  their  chieftain — Rigaiid,  with  his  usual  decision  in  all 
cases  of  fortune,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  took  the 
resolution  to  embark  for  France  ;  and  in  this  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Petion,  and  many  other  of  his  best  officers. 
With  the  departure  of  Rigaud  terminated  the  murder- 
ous war  of  the  South,  which  had  half  depopulated  that 
territory,  and  changed  its  fair  surface  into  a  wide  waste 
of  ruin.     The   blacks  immediately  became  its   masters, 
and  Toussaint's  generals,  who  had  been  charged  to  pro- 
tect the  whites,  were   immediately  busy  in  subduing  all 
ranks  and  colors  to  a  willing  6r  forced   obedience  to  the 
black  general-in-chief,  from    the   aristocratic    district  of 
Grande  Anse  to  the  loyal  municipality  of  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture.     A  general  amnesty  was  published  by  Toussaint 
— for  he  wished  never  to  make  a  public  display  of  cruelty  ; 
but  the  victims  of  his  resentment  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  word  of  their  conqueror  was  no  guaran- 
tee of  their   safety.      Notwithstanding  the  amnesty   and 
professed  oblivion  of  the  past,  such  were  the  threatening 
appearances  abroad,  that  the   mulattoes  who  had  been  ac- 
tive   in  the  late  hostilities  found   it  necessary  to  escape 
from  the   country  with   all  possible  speed  ;  and   in  many 
places  none   were  left  behind   but  women,  children,  and 
those  whose  insignificance  had  saved  them  from  incurring 
the  resentment  of  the   blacks.     The  principal   agent  of 
Toussaint's  vengeance  upon  the  victims  of  his  distrust  or 
hatred,  was  Gen.  Dessalines,  who  was  one  of  those  fero- 
cious beings  to  whom  the  pangs  of  human  suffering  are  a 
delight.     He  traversed  the  country  with  bands  of  soldiers, 
all  armed  with  whips,  and  all  of  any  color  whose  attitude 
was  not  in  the  highest  degree  submissive,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  in  any  way  incurred  the  resentment  of  Toussaint 
or  his  own,  were  subjected  to  terrible  scourgings — the 
monster  by  turning  his  snuff-box  in  a  particular  manner 
indicating  the  number  of  blows.     Other  signals  which  he 
had  were  orders  for  arrests,  or  inevitable  death  executed 
upon  that  very  spot,  or  sometimes  deferred  until  the  dark- 
ness of  night  had  drawn  a  veil  over  such  atrocity.  Some- 
times, to  make  his  vengeance  more  terribly  conspicuous, 
or  to  economise  labor,  noyades,  or  the  drowning  of  people 
in   masses,  were  practised    at  different  places,  in   which 
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neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  ten  thousand  mulattoes  were  swept  off  by  these 
wholesale  executions.  Toussaint,  at  length  satisfied  with 
these  hecatombs  of  victims  sacrificed  to  his  secret  resent- 
ment, and  the  numbers  of  which  none  but  himself  could 
tell,  resumed  the  march  of  his  ambition,  in  which  be  ad- 
vanced with  the  strides  of  a  giant.* 

He  took  under  his  protection,  and  often  received  into 
his  friendship,  but  never  with  too  much  familiarity,  those 
ancient  colonists,  who  had  once  deemed  it  a  base  indignity 
for  a  negro  to  seat  himself  at  their  side.  The  ancient 
order  of  things  was  as  far  as  possible  restored,  and  the 
calendar  of  the  French  republic,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  colony,  was  now  abolished.  Although  Toussaint 
saw  clearly  as  others  that  he  owed  every  thing  to  the  doc- 
trines and  practises  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  had 
too  much  sagacity  not  to  perceive  that  they  were  not  cal- 
culated for  his  country,  and  he  applied  himself  to  give 
permanency  to  his  power  by  removing  every  vestige  of 
the  Revolution  fron)  his  government.  He  took  into  his 
service  several  subaltern  officers  who  had  been  included 
among  the  emigrant  colonists,  and  he  assured  his  protec- 
tion to  those  even  who  refused  this  intimate  connexion 
with  him.  He  redoubled  his  attentions  to  the  priests  and 
the  observances  of  religion  ;  and  he,  who  had  once  assert- 
ed to  the  French  Directory  that  religion  was  but  a  politi- 
cal mask,  now  claimed  the  homage  due  to  a  life  of  the 
austerest  piety.  He  surrounded  his  person  with  a  numer- 
ous guard,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  placed  with  pride 
several  distinguished  names  of  the  ancient  regime — and 
to  mark  the  dignity  of  his  rank  he  gave  to  his  horse- 
guards  the  emblazonment  of  the  trefoil — the  same  which 
had  been  borne  by  the  body-guards  of  the  kings  of  France. 
He  never  showed  himself  abroad  without  preserving  his 
state — being  preceded  by  two  trumpeters,  and  wearing  a 
helmet  of  silver  adorned  with  red  horse  hair,  and  being 
enveloped  in  a  mantle,  with  all  other  appointments  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  Like  his  great  prototype.  Napoleon,  he 
treated  with  harshness  and  neglect  his  own  followers,  who 
had  made  him  what  he  was,  and  he  courted  the  friendship 
and  support  of  the  old  proprietors,  who,  notwithstanding 
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all  his  grandeur  could  not  but  vievv  him  as  a  successful 
negro  rebel.  Having  nothing  lo  fear  from  those  of  his 
own  color,  whose  obedience  toward  him  was  the  abject 
awe  of  a  horde  of  slaves,  he  affected  to  receive  with  eager- 
ness the  complaints  which  were  preferred  against  them — 
while  at  the  same  time  he  treated  with  utter  neglect  or 
indifference  the  complaints  of  negroes  made  against  the 
whites.  Every  thing  which  concerned  the  interests  of 
rank  and  property  was  made  a  special  object  of  his  care 
and  attention,  for  by  such  conduct  he  was  sure  to  gain 
the  flattery  and  support  of  that  class  of  the  population 
whose  friendship  he  most  prized.  This  course  of  policy 
was  not  so  unnatural  as  it  may  seem — for  the  very  talents 
which  had  enabled  Toussaint  to  triumph  over  every  obsta- 
cle in  his  way,  from  being  a  plantation  slave  to  the  attain- 
ment of  sovereign  power,  rendered  him  an  unfit  associate 
for  the  stupid  Africans  who  had  served  as  his  means  of 
attaining  power,  and  thus  he  was  driven  irresistibly  to 
unite  himself  with  the  whites,  with  whose  kindred  intelli- 
gence his  soul  felt  a  sympathy. 

The  storms  of  war  and  persecution  which  had  afflicted 
the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  civil  strife  which  had 
just  been  terminated,  had  driven  from  the  island  most  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  who  had  survived  the  massacre  of 
their  neighbors,  and  many  estates  had  been  left  without 
a  single  claimant,  from  the  entire  destruction  of  all  lineal 
or  collateral  successors.  It  had  once  been  proposed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  French  republic  to  farm  these  dilap- 
idated estates  for  a  small  rent  to  the  black  chiefs  of  the 
island.  But  another  regulation  had  been  adopted,  which 
associated  the  laborers  with  the  proprietors  of  the  plant- 
ations, among  both  of  whom  the  avails  of  agriculture  were 
to  be  distributed.  But  it  was  found  a  work  of  difficulty 
for  those  who  had  spent  their  strength  in  laboring  upon 
the  plantations  throughout  the  year  to  procure  their  share 
of  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  and  they  were 
thus  kept,  through  the  tyranny  of  the  black  chiefs,  in  a 
state  even  worse  than  while  governed  by  the  whip  of  their 
former  masters.  Toussaint,  without  ameliorating  the 
slavish  condition  of  the  laborer,  framed  a  system  which 
was  sure  to  pour  more  abundant  profits  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state.     The  different  regiments  of  black  troops  were 
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taught  to  depend  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  plantations 
for  their  remuneration  for  services  in  war  ;  and  thus  the 
interest  which  each  regiment  had  in  the  advancement  of 
cultivation,  and  the  avarice  joined  to  the  authority  of  the 
negro  chieftains,  all  contributed  their  influence  to  give  im- 
mense prosperity  to  agriculture.  Under  this  powerful  foster- 
ing, the  Lands  started  as  if  by  enchantment  to  almost  the 
flourishing  aspect  of  former  times.  The  province  of  the 
North  was  already  so  restored  that  it  was  quite  placed  be- 
yond the  contingencies  of  chance  for  affording  support  to 
its  population  ;  and  its  public  revenue  more  than  equalled 
the  expenses  of  its  government. 

The  retreat  of  Rigaud  from  the  province  of  the  South, 
and  the  termination  of  the  mulatto  dynasty  in  that  part 
of  the  island,  had  furnished  a  greater  extension  of  terri- 
tory to  Toussaint,  who  was  as  ready  as  he  was  desirous  to 
make  it  subservient  to  the  increase  of  his  greatness.  The 
renown  of  his  strange  exaltation  and  present  prosperity 
had  come  to  foreign  countries,  where  great  numbers  of 
the  ancient  planters  of  the  island  were  supporting  them- 
selves upon  the  miserable  remains  of  their  former  opu- 
lence. They  were  aroused  to  new  hope  by  the  accounts 
which  reached  them  that  the  negro  chieftain  whose  sway 
was  then  absolute  in  St.  Domingo  professed  himself  the 
protector  and  patron  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  they 
forgot  their  former  sufferings  as  well  as  their  horror  of 
black  domination,  in  their  eagerness  to  revisit  their 
homes  and  be  restored  to  their  former  happiness.  They 
hastened  to  send  solicitations  to  Toussaint  for  permission 
to  return  and  place  themselves  under  his  protection,  and 
their  petitions  were  granted  without  a  question.  These 
letters,  coming  from  every  country,  and  filled  with  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
black  chief,  contributed  to  inflame  his  pride  as  well  as 
augment  the  real  greatness  of  his  power. 

The  overseer  of  the  plantation  Breda,  where  Toussaint 
had  once  been  a  slave,  was  now  vegetating  in  the  United 
States.  Tou.ssaint  hearing  of  this,  despatched  an  invita- 
tion for  him  to  return,  and  put  himself  again  at  the  head 
of  the  interests  of  his  old  master,  M.  Breda.  The  letter 
was  urgent  and  in  an  amicable  tone,  and  the  overseer, 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  one  who  bad  formerly  been 
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a  favorite  slave  under  his  orders,  made  ready  to  depart 
forthwith.  When  he  landed  at  Port  au  Prince  he  was  in- 
vited the  same  evening  to  visit  the  court  of  the  general-in- 
chief  He  repaired  thither,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  benefactor.  But  from  this  familiarity  Tous- 
saint  recoiled  in  well  affected  astonishment,  exclaiming  in 
a  solemn  tone,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through  the  apart- 
ment— "  Softly,  Mr.  Overseer  :  there  is  now  more  distance 
from  me  to  you  than  there  was  formerly  from  you  to  me 
■ — betake  yourself  to  the  plantation  Breda — be  just  and 
inflexible — make  the  negroes  work,  that  you  may  add  by 
the  prosperity  of  your  little  affairs  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  administration  of  the  first  of  blacks — the 
general-in-chief  of  St.  Domingo." 

These  evening  assemblies  held  by  Toussaint,  at  which 
no  one  when  invited  dared  to  absent  himself,  deserve  a 
notice  in  elucidating  the  character  of  this  singular  man. 
They  were  of  two  kinds — differing  much  from  each  other 
in  regard  to  ceremony  and  exclusiveness.  At  the  larger 
assemblies  the  visitors  all  attended  by  special  invitation, 
and  Toussaint  appeared  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  gen- 
eral officer.  This  simple  attire  among  the  gorgeous  dresses 
of  ceremony  worn  by  the  cortege  around  him,  contrasted 
much  with  the  air  and  tone  of  dignity  which  he  always 
studiously  preserved.  When  he  entered  the  great  hall 
where  the  company  had  previously  assembled,  consisting 
of  the  better  class  of  society  of  both  sexes,  all  were  ex- 
pected to  arise  and  remain  standing.  He  required  that  a 
very  respectful  attitude  should  be  preserved,  and  he  was 
pleased  when  he  was  accosted  by  whites  in  a  polished 
manner.  Full  of  tact  to  estimate  propriety  of  conduct 
in  social  intercourse,  he  exclaimed  when  he  was  satisfied 
with  its  display,  "Very  well — that's  a  good  address;" 
and  then  turning  to  his  black  officers  who  were  in  waiting 
around  him — "  You  other  negroes,"  he  would  continue, 
"  try  to  imitate  it,  and  learn  to  behave  yourselves  proper- 
ly— see  what  it  is  to  be  bred  in  France — my  children  will 
be  just  so."  He  liked  to  see  females,  particularly  those 
who  were  white  dressed  for  an  occasion  of  ceremony,  and 
who,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  race,  had  their  bosom 
entirely  concealed.  He  has  been  known  to  drive  from 
his  presence  those  who  were  not  thus  modest  in  their  at- 
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tire,  turning  his  face  from  them  in  disgust,  and  saying 
that  "  he  could  not  conceive  how  respectable  women 
could  be  so  wanting  in  decency."  At  another  time  he 
has  been  seen  to  throw  a  handkerchief  over  the  bosom  of 
a  young  negro  girl,  exclaiming  with  severity  to  the  mother 
— "Modesty  should  be  the  chief  study  of  females."  Dur- 
ing these  assemblies  he  seldom  entered  into  conversation 
with  any  females  but  the  wives  of  the  ancient  planters,  or 
those  strangers  who  during  a  short  sojourn  in  the  island 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
he  gave  to  all  these  the  title  of  Madame.  When  bespoke 
of  mulatto  or  black  women  he  did  not  accord  to  them 
this  appellation,  but  called  them  by  the  term  Citoyenne. 
Every  white  female  was  admitted  to  his  court  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but  the  doors  were  shut  against  all  others, 
unless  they  were  the  wives  of  his  superior  officers.  After 
having  addressed  himself  to  each  one  in  his  tour  round 
the  hall  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  by  which  he  en- 
tered, he  bent  forward  with  dignity,  turning  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  waving  his  hand,  after  which  he  retired  fol- 
lowed by  his  officers. 

The  lesser  assemblies  were  public  audiences,  held  every 
night,  and  Toussaint  made  his  appearance  here  dressed 
as  one  of  the  former  proprietors  when  on  their  planta- 
tions, with  pantaloons  and  vest  of  white  linen,  and  having 
his  head  enveloped  in  a  Madrass  handkerchief  All  the 
inhabitants  without  distinction  had  permission  to  attend 
these  audiences,  and  the  black  general  was  accessible  to 
all  who  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  took  pleasure  in 
embarrassing  the  blacks  whom  he  encountered  at  these 
interviews.  He  was  kind  to  those  whose  embarrassment 
proceeded  from  the  profoundness  of  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  when  one  put  on  an  air  of  boldness  and 
assurance  in  addressing  him,  he  would  overwhelm  him 
with  confusion  by  assuming  an  air  and  tone  of  authority, 
and  putting  to  him  a  question  from  the  catechism  of  the 
church,  or  upon  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  the 
disconcerted  black  could  not  answer.  He  would  then 
add  to  his  confusion  by  thus  publicly  reproaching  him  for 
his  ignorance,  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  he  is  said 
to  have  treated  a  black  who  came  to  request  of  him  that 
he  would  appoint  him  a  judge  under  his  new  government. 
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"I  am  very  willing  that  you  should  have  the  office,"  here- 
plied,  "  because  I  am  certain  that  you  know  latin."  "  No 
general,"  rejoined  the  candidate,  "  I  don't  know  Latin." 
"  What !  you  wish  to  be  made  a  judge,  and  not  know 
Latin  ?"  He  then  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  Latin 
words,  which  he  repeated  by  rote  from  the  Psalter,  or 
some  part  of  the  Catholic  church  service,  having  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  affair  in  question.  The 
whites  restrained  their  smiles  because  no  one  smiled  in 
the  presence  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  and  the  black  re- 
tired from  the  presence  consoled  for  not  bemg  made  a 
judge,  and  fully  persuaded  that  his  great  chief  was  well 
acquainted  with  Latin. 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  hall  Toussaint  retired 
into  a  little  antechamber  which  adjoined  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  served  him  as  an  office  for  the  transaction 
of  business;  and  here  he  introduced  those  persons  with 
whom  he  wished  to  spend  the  evening  in  familiar  dis- 
course. These  were  the  principal  whites  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  the  easiest  familiarity 
with  this  chieftain  who  a  few  moments  before  had  worn 
an  aspect  so  terrible.  He  spoke  of  France,  his  children, 
religion,  his  former  masters,  the  mercy  of  God  in  making 
him  free  and  bestowing  upon  him  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  which  France  had  placed  him.  He 
spoke  also  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  but  never  of 
politics.  He  asked  each  one  about  his  prosperity  in  busi- 
ness, and  about  his  family,  and  seemed  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  every  thing  with  which  he  demanded  to  be 
made  acquainted.  With  the  females  he  conversed  upon 
the  establishment  of  their  children — asked  if  the  latter 
had  taken  their  first  communion  :  and  if  there  were  young 
persons  present  he  took  great  pleasure  in  putting  to  them 
questions  out  of  the  catechism  and  gospels.  When  he 
wished  to  finish  the  sitting  he  arose  and  made  a  low  bow, 
and  all  then  retired,  Toussaint  accompanying  them  to 
the  door,  and  assigning  lodgings  to  those  who  were  stran- 
gers in  the  place,  and  had  demanded  them  of  him.  He 
then  shut  himself  up  with  his  secretaries,  and  continued 
to  labor  hard  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Like  many  other  framers  of  their  own  greatness,  h(} 
sought  to  connect  his  elevation  with  mysterious  and  incr&- 
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dible  circumstances.  A  Capuchin  had  taught  him  to  read 
in  his  youth.  With  an  air  of  satisfaction  he  was  some- 
times heard  to  say — "  From  the  first  rise  of  the  troubles 
in  St.  Domingo  I  felt  myself  destined  to  great  things ; 
and  when  I  first  received  this  divine  annunciation  T  was 
fifty-four  years  old,  and  could  not  read  nor  write.  I  had 
a  little  money,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  subaltern  officer  at  Cape 
Francois,  and  by  his  instruction  I  was  able  in  a  few  months, 
thank  God,  to  sign  my  name  passably  well.  The  Revo- 
lution went  on.  I  saw  that  the  whites  could  not  holdout 
because  they  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  likely 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  blacks,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  felicitated  myself  for  being  a  black.  I 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  begin  my  career, 
and  I  fled  to  the  Spanish  territory,  where  protection  and 
an  asylum  were  offered  to  those  of  my  color.  This  enter- 
prise however  ended  in  nothing.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
Jean  Francois  make  himself  a  Spaniard  when  the  French 
republic  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  had  already 
proclaimed  liberty  to  the  blacks.  A  secret  voice  told  me, 
'  since  the  blacks  are  free  they  will  want  a  leader.  It  is  I 
who  am  to  be  this  leader — the  chief  foretold  by  Raynal.' 
Gladdened  by  this  hope  I  returned  to  the  service  of 
France,  and  the  voice  of  God  has  not  deceived  me." 

Surrounded  by  a  body  of  nearly  two  thousand  guards, 
clad  in  splendid  uniforms,  and  having  for  his  own  use 
alone  many  hundreds  of  hor.ses,  Toussaint  proceeded 
abroad  with  the  state  and  appointments  of  a  prince. 
While  every  one  around  him  was  furnished  by  his  order 
with  all  the  means  of  life  m  profusion  and  splendor,  he 
lived  with  an  austere  sobriety  which  bordered  on  abste- 
miousness. His  iron  frame  was  animated  by  a  spirit 
goading  him  to  continual  restlessness  ;  but  master  as  he 
was  of  himself  he  was  also  master  of  all  his  passions  and 
appetites.  In  every  town  throughout  the  country  there  were 
numbers  of  old  negresses,  his  commeres  or  associate  gos- 
sips, who  entertained  him  during  his  rapid  journeys,  and 
furnished  him  with  calalou,  or  creoIe  soup,  which  he  ate 
alone  in  his  chamber.  These  women  were  also  the  appointed 
keepers  of  his  wine,  which  before  it  was  entrusted  to  their 
guardianship  was  all  bottled  and  sealed  in  his  presence. 
When  he  was  ab-sent  from  the  towns,  which  occured  often, 
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he  limited  his  diet  to  a  roll  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water 
as  his  ration  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  where 
this  could  not  be  procured  he  contented  himself  with  one 
or  two  bananas  or  a  sweet  potatoe.  He  never  slept  more 
than  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  never  permitted  any 
weariness  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans.  An  inextinguishable  ambition  preyed  continually 
on  his  spirit,  and  permitted  him  no  rest  by  day  or  night. 
Placed  as  he  was  among  insurgent  slaves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution — tempted  and  ensnared  by  the 
English  and  Spaniards  alternately — flattered  and  counter- 
acted by  the  French,  against  whose  continual  efforts  to 
undermine  his  authority  he  had  been  obliged  to  sustain 
himself — Toussaint  had  been  taught,  by  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  placed,  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating his  natural  endowment  of  cunning  and  impene- 
trability. But  though  education  did  much  toward  giving 
perfection  to  this  quality  of  his  nature,  original  constitution 
did  more.  Dissimulation  was  the  basis  of  his  character, 
and  it  could  never  be  foretold  what  conduct  he  would 
adopt  in  regard  to  any  event  which  transpired  around  him. 
It  could  never  be  predicted  of  him  whether  he  would 
move  or  stand  still — whether  he  would  go  or  come.  It 
was  often  reported  abroad  that  he  was  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois, when  he  was  at  Port  au  Prince,  two  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  at  Port  au  Prince,  when  he  was  dispensing 
his  authority  at  Aux  Cayes,  St.  Marks  or  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas. 

It  was  his  custom  to  set  off  in  a  carriage  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  journeying  to  some  particular  point  of 
the  island  ;  and  when  he  had  passed  over  several  leagues 
of  territory  to  quit  the  carrriage,  which  continued  its 
route  under  the  same  escort  of  guards,  while  Toussaint 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  his  officers,  made 
rapid  excursions  across  the  country  to  places  where  he 
was  least  expected.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  singular  mode  of  travelling. 
He  had  just  quitted  his  carriage,  when  an  ambuscade  of 
mulattoes,  concealed  in  the  thickets  of  Boucassin,  fired 
upon  the  guard,  and  several  balls  pierced  the  carriage, 
and  one  of  them  killed  an  old  domestic  negro  who  occu- 
pied the  seat  of  his  master.      Toussaint  kept  a  stud  of 
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swift  horses  upon  almost  every  plantation,  and  this  estab- 
lishment, which  ministered  to  one  of  his  greatest  pleas- 
ures, furnished  him  also  with  the  means  of  conveying 
himself  to  any  point  with  the  rapidity  which  any  course 
of  circumstances  made  necessary.  These  horses  did  not 
gallop,  but  were  trained  to  pace  with  great  speed  ;  and 
mounted  upon  one  of  them,  with  a  French  saddle,  and  a 
pillow  placed  u])on  it,  he  would  accomplish  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day,  al- 
ways travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
leaving  behind  him  one  after  another  of  his  suite,  until 
none  remained  with  him  but  his  two  trumpeters,  whom 
he  was  always  careful  to  have  provided  with  the  fleetest 
horses  of  all.* 

No  person  knew  better  than  he  the  art  of  governing 
the  people  under  his  jurisdiction.  To  secure  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  white  proprietors  to  his  government  he  flatter- 
ed their  pride,  by  bestowing  upon  them  greater  marks  of 
his  favor  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  own  race — and  he  sus- 
tained their  interests  by  securing  to  them  their  ancient 
property,  and  aiding  them  in  its  management  by  his  moral 
influence  over  the  blacks.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  him 
as  an  extraordinary  being,  whom  it  would  be  death  to  dis- 
obey, and  the  negroes  of  the  plantations  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him  as  to  an  awful  divinity.  All  his  gene- 
rals trembled  before  him,  and  even  the  ferocious  Dessa- 
lines  could  not  look  him  in  the  face — and  every  body 
trembled  before  his  generals.  No  troops  were  ever  sub- 
jected to  such  severity  of  discipline  as  were  the  soldiers 
of  Toussaint.  The  officers  of  every  grade  commanded 
in  the  ranks  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  every  one  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  those  who  were  be- 
neath him.  The  system  of  farming  out  the  plantations 
to  the  military  chiefs  insured  the  obedience  and  good  con- 
dition of  the  superior  officers,  who  were  by  their  word 
alone  able  to  maintain  the  fidelity  of  their  subalterns, 
while  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  themselves  was  nothing 
different  from  the  most  passive  slaves.  The  latter  were 
told  without  cea-sing  that  they  were  free — and  they  believ- 
ed it,  because  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  distinctions 
their  rank  in  the  state  was  a  degree  higher  than  that  of 

*  Mcroix. 
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the  mere  laborer.  The  soldier  was  ever  pronounced  in 
the  rio-ht,  if  disputes  occurred  between  his  class  and  that 
of  the  laborers  ;  and  this  acknowledged  superiority  of  his 
grade,  while  it  made  the  army  popular,  placed  all  the  la- 
boring negroes  at  the  mercy  of  the  military.  When  this 
military  supremacy  had  become  firmly  established,  Tous- 
Saint  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  giving  arms  to  the  negroes 
of  the  plantations.  He  expended  sums  that  are  incredible 
in  furnishing  himself  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  purchases  were  made  by  himself,  and  the  articles 
were  taken  from  the  merchant  at  Toussaint's  own  prices, 
whether  the  seller  was  willing  or  not  to  trafiic  on  the 
terms  that  were  offered.  No  one  but  himself  knew 
where  these  arms  were  kept  in  depot,  as  they  were  secretly 
distributed  by  him  upon  the  different  plantations,  to  be 
ready  in  any  exigence  to  be  employed  upon  any  point. 
He  never  ceased  to  repeat  to  the  people  that  their  liberty 
depended  upon  the  preservation  of  their  means  of  defence 
— of  the  safety  of  which  be  assured  himself  by  frequent 
examinations- 

During  the  reviews  which  he  held  of  his  troops  he  over- 
awed them  by  affected  inspiration,  and  he  was  regarded 
by  their  simple  natures  as  a  Fetich,  or  African  god.  To 
make  himself  easily  comprehended  he  spoke  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  parables,  or  made  striking  illustrations  by  refer- 
ring them  to  things  which  they  could  easily  understand. 
He  would  place  in  a  vessel  a  quantity  of  black  corn,  and 
mix  with  it  a  small  number  of  grains  that  were  white. 
When  this  was  prepared  he  would  address  himself  to  those 
surrounding  him,  saying,  "  You  are  represented  by  the 
grains  of  black  corn,  and  the  white  men  scattered  among 
you  are  represented  by  the  grains  of  white  corn."  Then 
shaking  the  vessel  he  would  exclaim  in  Creole,  "  Guette 
blanc  ci  la  la;"  that  is,  "Look  at  the  whites  here  and 
there."  The  blacks  gaped  in  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of 
their  great  chief,  and  were  filled  with  complacency  at 
such  demonstration  of  their  superior  strength. 

It  was  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  more  than 
from  external  circumstances  or  the  counsels  of  others, 
that  Toussaint  derived  all  his  means  of  attaining  or  pre- 
serving his  power.  It  was  in  traversing  the  country  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  in  superintending  the  minil.t- 
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est  concerns  of  his  government,  that  he  formed  his  plans 
of  policy ;  and  he  was  often  in  deep  meditation  upon 
some  scheme  of  ambition  while  he  was  riding  at  a  gallop, 
and  even  while  he  was  at  the  altar  upon  his  knees  at 
prayer.  The  labors  of  the  cabinet,  which  would  seem 
&o  strange  to  him,  were  executed  with  order  and  dispatch, 
and  hundreds  of  letters  were  often  dictated  by  him  in  the 
compass  of  a  day,  without  seeming  exhaustion  of  body  or 
mind.  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  nature  of  his 
occupations  he  still  had  not  enough  to  consume  all  his 
time,  and  his  moments  of  leisure  were  spent  in  repairing 
the  devastations  of  war,  and  in  perfecting  his  system  of 
administration  both  civil  and  military.  His  restless  ambi- 
tion grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  he  now  began  to  cast  his 
thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  present  power, 
and  to  look  forward  to  new  achievements,  which  would 
keep  pace  with  the  continual  growth  of  his  desires. 

During  the  protracted  hostilities  against  Rigaud,  Tous- 
saint  had  been  thrown  into  despair  of  obtaining  a  deci- 
sive conquest  over  one  who  left  nothing  but  a  desert  be- 
hind him  for  the  occupation  of  his  enemies,  and  he  saw 
no  means  of  concealing  his  mortification  at  being  thus 
foiled  by  his  opponent  than  to  turn  himself  to  other  enter- 
prises less  desperate  in  their  character.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  conceived  the  design  of  seizing  upon  the  Span- 
ish territory,  which  had  already  been  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Basle,  but  from  the  interposition  of  other 
events  had  never  been  given  up  by  the  Spaniards  to  those 
who  had  acquired  it  by  treaty.  But  Toussaint  could  not 
at  that  time  carry  his  projected  enterprise  into  execution, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  his  own  power  and  the  arrival 
of  the  new  commissioners  from  France.  Now,  when  he 
had  no  longer  a  rival  or  an  enemy  to  contend  with  in  his 
own  government,  he  applied  himself  to  his  old  design 
against  the  Spanish  territory.  He  began  his  operations 
with  the  usual  circtuuspection  of  his  character.  Roume, 
the  commissioner,  whom  Toussaint  had  called  about  his 
person  to  enjoy  the  empty  title  of  the  Agent  of  France, 
was  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  shield  behind  which  the 
black  chief  could  carry  on  the  movements  of  a  policy 
altogether  his  own.  Through  this  convenient  medium 
a  decree  was  made  known,  the  preamble  of  which  de- 
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dared,  that  as  many  cultivators  and  other  citizens  had 
been  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  oft'  from  the 
French  territory,  the  people  of  that  territory  had  solicited 
through  the  general-in-chief  and  the  agent  of  France  in 
St.  Domingo,  that  possession  be  taken  of  the  Spanish 
portion  of  the  island,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Basle,  as  the  only  means  of  arresting  such  abuses 
in  future. 

It  was  then  stated  that  Gen.  Oge  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  to 
take  possession  of  that  place,  and  that  Gen.  Chanlatte  had 
been  sent  to  reside  in  the  Spanish  territory,  as  the  com- 
missioner of  France,  who  was  to  exercise  provisionally 
the  functions  of  agent  for  his  government,  and  to  treat 
with  the  Spanish  governor  for  the  surrender  of  that  terri- 
tory— the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  being  all  in  favor  of 
the  old  and  new  citizens  of  France.  It  was  likewise 
stated  that  the  generals  Oge  and  Chanlatte  had  been  or- 
dered to  manifest  toward  the  Spanish  governor  all  due 
respect  and  good  treatment.  This  proclamation,  which 
was  signed  by  Roumq.,  was  printed  and  set  up  in  difterent 
places  throughout  the  French  and  Spanish  territories. 
Gen.  Oge  having  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  proceeded 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  made  known  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  a  popular  commotion  among  the  population  of 
that  city  was  the  immediate  consequence.  This  was  in- 
creased by  new  rumours,  until  it  had  grown  to  a  fearful 
extent ;  and  the  alcayde  of  the  place  waited  on  the  Span- 
ish governor,  to  inform  him  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  safety  of  Gen.  Oge  if  he  remained  a  moment  longer 
in  that  city.  Upon  being  informed  of  this,  Toussaint's 
agent  departed  quickly  for  the  frontiers,  under  a  strong 
escort  for  his  protection.  Roume,  as  he  had  not  expected 
any  resistance,  was  frightened  at  this  unforeseen  occur- 
rence, and  dreading  the  responsibility  of  employing  force 
to  gain  possession  of  the  territory  in  question,  he  recalled 
his  decree,  and  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Chanlatte  to  give  offi- 
cial information  of  the  fact  to  the  authorities  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

When  Toussaint  heard  of  this  tergiversation  in  his 
minion  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  being  com- 
pelled to  act  upon  his   own    responsibility  after    all,  and 
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seizing  upon  the  person  of  Roume,  who  now  manifested 
as  much  firmness  as  he  had  before  of  compliance,  he 
carried  him  as  a  prisoner  into  tiie  interior  ;  and  without 
the  interference  of  certain  French  deputies  who  had  been 
the  bearers  of  Toussaint's  commission  of  commander-in- 
chief  from  the  consular  government,  it  is  impo'ssible  to 
tell  to  what  extremity  the  indignation  of  the  black  chief 
might  have  carried  him  on  such  an  occasion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mediation,  Roume,  after  some  months  of 
captivity  was  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  former 
office ;  but  he  had  been  too  much  humiliated  by  this  se- 
verity— and  he  quitted  the  country  where  he  no  longer 
retained  the  least  shadow  of  influence  or  authority. 

Toussaint  now  proceeded  actively  in  his  design,  and 
he  made  his  preparations  with  a  caution  and  foresight  to 
secure  success,  as  he  well  knew  that  success  would  be 
the  surest  guarantee  of  his  own  safety  in  an  enterprise 
which  might  in  its  consequences  bring  on  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Spain.  He  made  his  ar- 
rangements in  profound  secrecy,  and  when  every  thing 
was  in  readiness  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Don  Joachim  Garcia, 
the  Spanish  governor  at  Santo  Domingo,  demanding,  in  re- 
spectful language,  some  reparation  for  the  insult  lately  of- 
fered to  the  French  agent  in  that  city,  and  adding  that 
his  surprise  was  great  that  such  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  should  have  been  perpetrated  within  his  territory  : 
but  that  he  trusted  not  to  remain  long  in  suspense  before 
ample  satisfaction  should  be  rendered  for  the  injustice. 
"  Reasons  of  state,"  continued  the  letter,  "  have  deter- 
mined the  agent  of  the  French  government  in  St.  Domin- 
go to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  territory  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Basle,  by  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  French 
republic  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  I  have  sent  Gen.  Moyse  to  superintend  its  capitula- 
tion, and  after  the  outrage  committed  upon  Gen.  Oge  1 
have  thought  proper  to  send  with  the  present  commission 
a  force  sufficient  to  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  island  from  all  enemies 
of  the  French  republic.  It  was  hoped  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  governor  and  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  generally 
would  be  such  as  to  enable  the  general-in-chief  to  recall 
most  of  this  force,  and  that  the  governor  would  give  the 
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information  that  all  who  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  France  would  be  protected  both  in  person  and 
property,  and  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  reli- 
gious fitith, — in  pledge  of  which  was  given  the  inviolable 
word  of  an  officer." 

This  document,  half  letter  and  half  manifesto,  was  dis- 
patched at  the  same  time  that  ten  thousand  troops  com- 
menced their  march  to  invade  the  Spanish  territory.  The 
latter  penetrated  in  two  columns : — that  ot  the  North, 
under  Gen.  Moyse,  marched  upon  Santiago  de  los  Cavel- 
leros,  and  that  of  the  South,  under  Toussaint  in  person, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  by  way  of  Azua  toward  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

The.se  operations  had  all  been  carried  on  so  secretly 
that  the  Spanish  governor  had  been  kept  in  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  preparations  against  him  ;  and  it  was  at 
the  same  moment  that  he  received  tidings  of  the  invasion 
and  that  these  two  distant  columns  of  Toussaint's  army 
had  already  effected  a  junction  with  each  other  and  were 
in  full  march  for  Santo  Domingo.  He  hastened  to  reply 
to  Toussaint's  letter,  that  Roume  at  the  tim.e  when  he 
annulled  his  former  decree  had  expressed  to  him  his  sat- 
isfiiction  of  the  conduct  which  he  had  displayed,  and  di- 
rected him  to  wait  in  every  thing  for  what  might  be  the 
will  of  the  two  European  powers  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
territory  held  under  his  authority.  He  denied  that  Gen. 
Oge  had  received  any  insult  during  his  stay  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  alleged  that  Oge  had  thanked  him  for  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  himself  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Santo  Domingo — a  circumstance  which  convinced 
him  that  he  could  not  be  in  error,  and  if  so  all  would  be 
set  aright  by  their  respective  governments.  He  besought 
Toussaint  to  reconsider  his  designs,  and  to  dismiss  from 
his  councils  those  who  had  advised  him  to  such  measures; 
and  he  ended  by  saying  :  "  I  make  you  a  thousand  protes- 
tations that  it  is  a  territory  and  appanage  of  the  French 
republic  which  you  are  threatening  without  previous 
warning — -the  preservation  and  tranquillity  of  which  are 
entrusted  to  me  until  I  have  orders  to  the  contrary.  May 
God  preserve  your  excellency  r/iany  years,  most  excellent 
'sefior.'  " 

It  was  not  with  compliments  that  Toussaint  could  be 
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turned  from  his  purpose  ;  and  as  Don  Garcia  had  treated 
him  with  the  term  Excellency,  Toussaint  returned  the 
favor  by  calling  him  "  Monsieur  President,"  but  he  did 
not  turn  aside  from  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

Just  after  his  troops  had  entered  the  Spanish  territory 
an  event  occurred  which  gave  activity  to  his  movements. 
Toussaint  had  left  the  army,  and  had  crossed  the  island  to 
Cape  Francois,  to  assure  himself  that  no  evil  was  in  pre- 
paration within  his  own  government  which  would  inter- 
terfere  with  the  success  of  the  expedition  which  he  was 
about  to  conduct  into  the  territory  of  his  neighbors.  Just 
as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  Cape  Francois  to  re- 
join his  army  a  light  vessel  from  France  had  been  discov- 
ered oiT  the  harbor,  and  Toussaint  was  immediately  filled 
with  anxiety  lest  the  vengeance  of  Roume  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  court  of  Madrid  might  have  determined 
the  consular  government  to  forbid  his  enterprise.  He 
started  immediately  on  his  journey,  and  left  orders  that 
whatever  dispatches  might  arrive  for  him  should  be  direct- 
ed ta  follow.  He  was  hardly  away  before  the  vessel  en- 
tered the  harbor,  and  an  officer,  with  dispatches  from  the 
consular  government,  was  in  quest  of  horses  to  put  himself 
on  his  track.  This  attempt  was  useless,  for  every  thing 
had  already  been  prepared  to  baffle  the  officer  in  this 
prompt  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  was  told  at  every  relay 
that  Toussaint  was  but  a  short  distance  before  him,  and 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  :  as  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits  he  had  paused  in  his  journey  a  little  time,  during 
which  he  was  constantly  saying,  "  I  expect  tidings  from 
France,  and  nothing  but  this  prevents  me  from  being  at 
the  head  of  my  army,  which  at  this  very  hour  ought  to  be 
engaged."  The  poor  officer,  exhausted  as  he  was  with 
fatigue,  was  encouraged  by  this  to  set  off  instantly  at  full 
gallop,  to  receive  at  the  next  stage  the  same  intelligence. 
Toussaint  did  in  reality  wait  for  him  at  every  relay,  but  his 
horses  being  swift  as  reindeer  made  it  safe  for  him  to  do 
this  and  yet  keep  in  advance  of  his  pursuer.  He  did 
not  start  until  the  indications  grew  strong  of  the  approach 
of  him  whom  he  thus  amused  himself  with  outstripping ; 
and  after  a  few  stages  passed  over  in  this  manner  he  kept 
on  without  stopping  until  he  arrived  at  the  army. 

The  Spaniards  made  but  little  resistance  to  their  invad- 
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ers.  A  few  ambuscades  among  the  mountain  defiles  of 
Cibao,  and  a  little  skirmishing  behind  the  rivers  Guaya- 
vin  and  Amina,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Ozama,  be- 
hind the  river  Nisao,  were  all  the  efforts  made  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  victorious  blacks.  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  all  these  positions,  as  they 
overwhelmed  them  with  numbers,  and  terror  had  already 
paralyzed  all  energy  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  before 
Toussaint  had  come  up.  The  black  general-in-chief  or- 
dered detachments  to  disperse  the  resistance  which  was 
made :  but  when  this  had  been  effected  he  recalled  his 
forces,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all  bloodshed  in  his 
march.  These  orders,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the 
Spaniards,  saved  almost  all  effusion  of  blood,  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  men  were  slain  during  the  whole  march. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  justified  the  expectations 
of  Toussaint,  for  Don  Garcia,  the  Spanish  governor,  see- 
ing sAl  his  posts  carried  one  after  another,  and  the  very 
seat  of  his  government  invaded,  considered  himself  happy 
at  last  to  be  permitted  to  yield  a  peaceable  submission  to 
the  demands  of  Toussaint,  who  took  possession  of  the 
territory,  assuring  the  inhabitants  of  oblivion  of  the  past 
and  protection  in  future.  After  a  series  of  negotiations 
which  looked  extremely  like  capitulation,  though  both 
sides  were  careful  not  to  name  the  word,  on  the  2Tth  of 
January,  1800,  the  flag  of  Spain  was  taken  down  at  Santo 
Domingo,  under  a  salute  of  twent}'-one  guns,  and  that  of 
France  was  hoisted  in  its  place  under  another  salute  of 
twenty-two.  Just  at  this  moment  the  officer  bearing  dis- 
patches from  Cape  Francois  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo, 
and  delivered  orders  from  the  consular  government  which 
countermanded  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory. Toussaint  affected  great  regret  that  he  had  not 
received  sooner  these  commands  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  he  added  that  it  was  now  too  late. 

The  army  of  blacks  entered  Santo  Domingo  in  a  sort 
of  triumph.  Their  chief  was  met  by  the  Spanish  governor 
and  the  alcayde  of  the  town,  who,  according  to  an  ancient 
Spanish  usage,  invited  him  to  make  oath  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  that  he  would  govern  with  wisdom  that 
part  of  the  island  of  which  he  had  just  taken  possession. 
Toussaint,  whose  tact  and  self-possession  never  forsook 
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him,  made  his  refusal  as  obliging  as  possible,  assuring 
them  that  he  was  not  required  to  govern  as  a  Spanish  offi- 
cer who  had  come  to  relieve  Don  Garcia,  but  in  the 
name  and  for  the  interests  of  the  French  republic ;  "  but 
I  swear,"  added  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  God  who  now 
hears  me,  to  forget  all  that  is  past,  and  to  make  it  the  aim 
of  all  my  cares  and  exertions  to  render  happy  and  con- 
tented the  Spanish  population  who  have  now  become 
French."  After  this  assurance  the  Spanish  govej-nor  was 
satisfied ;  and  with  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  he 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  city.  Toussaint  covered 
them  with  his  hand,  saying  "  I  accept  them  in  the  name 
of  the  French  republic,"  and  then  turning  himself  toward 
the  crowd  of  people  around  him,  he  added,  "  let  us  now  go 
and  thank  the  Author  of  all  things  for  having  crowned 
with  such  success  an  enterprise  founded  on  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  republic."  Followed  by  the 
governor  and  all  the  Spanish  authorities  he  entered  the 
cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  a  manner  the 
most  pompous. 

The  whole  island  was  now  nominally  under  the  French 
republic,  but  in  reality  governed  absolutely  by  Toussaint. 
The  dominion  of  Spain  was  at  an  end  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  almost  all  tbe  large  Spanish  planters  gathered  together 
their  eifects  and  left  the  island.  Great  numbers  sailed  for 
Cuba — others  for  the  Spanish  colonies  upon  the  contioent 
of  America, — and  none  of  the  ancient  white  population 
were  soon  after  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  territory, 
except  the  lower  class  of  citizens  in  the  towns  and  the 
herdsmen  of  the  country.  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  finding 
his  situation  among  the  new  authorities  irksome  and  equiv- 
ocal, soon  departed  for  the  Spanish  Main,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  Spanish  coloi^lGts,  among  whom  were  great 
numbers  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  mulatto  general  Cluuilatte,  fearful  that  the  privile- 
ges of  his  office  as  the  agent  of  the  French  republic  in 
the  Spanish  territory  might  not  be  sufficient  to  protect 
him  from  Toussaint's  ambition,  now  that  he  had  nothing 
to  restrain  him  from  the  full  accomplishment  of  whatever 
he  desired,  embarked  in  haste  and  quitted  the  island. 
From  the  Bay  of  Samana  to  Cape  Tiburon  every  thing 
was  now  under  the  dominion  of  Toussaint;    and  with 
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nothing  more  to  gain  he  now  occupied  his  time  in  enjoy- 
ing the  triumphs  of  his  success.  He  journeyed  in  state 
from  town  to  town  throughout  the  Spanish  territory,  and 
his  approach  was  announced  everywhere  by  salutes  of 
artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  The  clergy  came  out 
barefoot  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  in  procession  under 
the  dais,  while  Toussaint,  by  treating  them  graciously  and 
offering  them  his  protection,  added  immensely  to  the  firm- 
ness of  his  own  po^er  in  that  part  of  the  island.  The 
influence  of  the  priesthood  exerted  in  his  favor  among  so 
bigotted  a  race,  produced  results  which  were  immediate  ; 
and  within  a  few  days  from  the  time  when  his  power  had 
been  extended  to  that  part  of  the  island  his  control  over 
the  Spaniards  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  over  the 
blacks. 

The  union  of  all  parts  of  the  island  under  the  same 
government  gave  an  increase  to  its  prosperity,  which  man- 
ifested itself  by  immediate  results.  The  cultivators  of 
the  French  part  were  furnished  with  a  ready  supply  of 
horses  and  mules  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Spaniards  drew  immense  benefits  from  the  greater  exten- 
sion of  internal  commerce  and  the  easier  and  more  profit- 
able sale  of  their  horses  and  cattle.  Extensive  roads 
were  opened,  through  the  energy  and  activity  of  Tous- 
saint's  administration,  as  great  thoroughfares  of  commu- 
nication between  the  distant  points  of  the  island  ;  and  one 
of  these,  which  extended  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  Laxavon,  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  extent.  The  use  of  carriages  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known in  most  parts  of  the  Spanish  territory — and  when 
introduced,  as  they  were  now,  it  was  alone  through  the 
enterprise  and  luxury  of  negroes  who  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  slaves.  The  invasion  of  the  blacks,  which 
had  excited  so  much  alarm  among  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
been  deemed  a  disaster  to  be  prevented  at  every  sacrifice^ 
so  far  from  having  proved  a  calamity,  seemed  to  have  added 
immense  benefits  to  the  neglected  lands  and  wandering 
population  of  that  territory,  and  given  every  thing  an  im- 
pulse of  prosperity  which  seemed  about  to  revive  the  epoch 
of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

Toussaint  now  reigned  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  his  own 
independent  empire,  as  his  acknowlegement  of  the  French 
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republic  was  in  name  only  ;  and  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  his  authority  he  was  without  rivalship  or  sovereignty 
derived  from  any  other  power.  It  has  been  stated  that 
persuasions  were  offered  him  at  this  time  by  the  com- 
missioner Raimond  to  seize  the  government  of  the  island 
to  himself  and  his  successors,  as  Bonaparte  had  just  be- 
fore done  in  France.  A  speech  made  by  Toussaint  to 
Raimond,  just  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  to 
France,  seems  to  demonstrate  that  Toussaint  had  some 
thoughts  at  this  epoch  of  giving  a  constitution  to  his 
country.  "  I  have  taken  my  flight,"  said  he,  "  in  the  re- 
gion of  eagles,  and  I  must  be  cautious  in  my  approaches 
to  the  earth.  I  must  alight  upon  a  rOck,  and  this  rock 
ought  to  be  a  form  of  constitutional  government,  which 
shall  secure  power  to  myself  so  long  as  I  shall  be  among 
men."  The  French  population  of  the  country  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  from  seizing  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  as  it  would  follow  as  a  consequence  of  this  step 
that  St.  Domingo  would  become  a  common  market  for 
all  nations,  to  the  destruction  of  that  exclusive  trade 
which  France  still  enjoyed  in  its  ports.  Toussaint  always 
answered  them  :  "  I  am  the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo^ 
and  the  country  cannot  exist  without  me."* 

Having  at  length  prepared  all  his  arrangements,  and 
set  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
the  plans  which  he  had  in  meditation,  he  rid  himself,  un- 
der different  pretexts,  of  all  who  might  interfere  with  his 
measures,  and  gathered  together  an  assembly  of  his  warm- 
est partisans.  After  a  short  deliberation,  and  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  the  least  expected,  this  assembly  came  in  a 
body  to  present  the  project  of  the  constitution,  which 
gave  to  Toussaint  Louverture  all  power  in  the  state,  and 
made  him  president  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing 
his  successor  and  nominating  to  all  ofhces. 

M.  Vincent  was  almost  the  only  Frenchman  who  still 
retained  the  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  freely  to  Tous- 
saint, and  he  used  this  privilege  upon  the  present  occasion 
to  warn  the  black  dictator  of  the  dangers  that  would 
surely  follow  in  case  of  his  assenting  to  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment which  must  place  him  in  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  France.     Toussaint  answered  these   representa- 

*  Lacroi.\. 
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tions  by  saying  that  ''  the  period  had  passed  for  him  to 
descend  from  his  gigantic  height  of  power,  and  that  he 
was  urged  on  by  a  strong  but  secret  impulse  within  him, 
which  dated  its  commencement  from  the  insinuations  of 
foreign  policy,  that  had  taken  place  at  a  former  epoch." 
But  the  importimities  of  Vincent  were  not  to  be  turned 
from  their  object  by  tliis  evasion,  and  Toussaint  deter- 
mined to  rid  himself  of  such  a  troublesome  counsellor, 
who  was  so  obstinate  in  opposing  his  designs.  He  sum- 
moned Vincent  into  his  presence,  and  bluntly  exclaimed, 
"  You  desire  to  quit,  and  I  am  going  to  furnish  you  with 
an  occasion.  I  want  you  to  carry  to  France  the  consti- 
tution against  which  you  disclaim  so  much  ;  and  if  you 
refuse  I  will  send  it  to  France  by  way  of  the  United  States 
or  a  neutral  vessel.  You  love  St.  Domingo  much,  but 
you  love  France  more,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  made 
choice  of  you  for  this  purpose."  When  Toussaint  stated, 
"  you  might  have  been  on  your  way  already  if  the  consti- 
tution had  been  printed" — "  How  !"  exclaimed  Vincent, 
"  do  you  print  a  constitution  1  Do  you  intend  sending  it 
in  packages,  as  you  would  merchandize  to  Havana  or 
America  ?  This  is  bold  conduct.  Your  constitution 
should  be  sent  to  France  in  manuscript,  signed  by  all  the 
electors."  "  You  are  right,"  replied  Toussaint,  "  and  if 
you  had  not  instructed  me  better  I  should  have  already 
sent  it  away."  Vincent  suggested  that  Raimond,  who 
was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  would  carry 
the  constitution  to  France  with  him  ;  and  added,  "  Tous- 
saint loves  France  and  all  Frenchmen.  He  cannot  for  a 
long  time  retain  the  position  he  occupies  without  Euro- 
pean bayonets."  Toussaint  made  him  repeat  the  latter 
sentence.  He  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  good 
will  of  Bonaparte,  and  Vincent  told  him  that  his  consti- 
tution was  a  manifesto  directed  against  France.  Tous- 
saint quickly  added,  with  deep  excitement,  "  That  he 
knew  his  ruin  had  been  sworn,  and  that  his  children 
would  never  enjoy  the  little  which  he  had  gathered  for 
them  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  actually  the  prey  of  his  ene- 
mies." Having  given  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  this 
manner,  he  abruptly  left  the  presence  of  the  astonished 
French  deputy — sprung  upon  his  horse,  which  stood 
ready  at  a  back  entrance,  and  dashed  at  full  speed  through 
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one  hundred  persons  who  were  waiting  for  him  amonc 
his  guards ;  and  the  latter,  though  accustomed  to  his  ec- 
centric movements,  were  themselves  astonished  at  this 
strange  behavior  in  their  chieftain. 

But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  this  interview,  which 
had  terminated  in  so  singular  a  manner,  when  M.  Vincent 
received  a  j)acket,  together  with  a  note  accompanying  it, 
desiring  that  he  would  take  charge  of  the  packet,  wishing 
him  a  good  voyage  to  France,  and  signed  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture.  This  was  a  summary  method  of  ejecting  M. 
Vincent  from  the  island,  but  the  French  commissioner 
was  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  every  thing  which  he 
could  do  to  preserve  the  country  as  a  colony  of  France, 
and  he  embarked  for  France,  where  he  arrived  just  as 
the  peace  of  Amiens  had  given  a  moment  of  tranquillity 
to  the  contending  nations  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Project  of  Napoleon  to  subdue  St.  Domingo — Prosperity  of  the  island  under 
the  administration  of  Toussaint — His  finances— The  black  generals  Moyse 
and  Dessalines — Negro  rebellion  iu  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois — Execution 
of  Moyse  and  others — Toussainl's  immense  ascendancy  over  his  race — 
His  alarm  and  anxiety  at  the  preparations  going  on  in  France — His  procla- 
mation to  the  blacks — Negotiations  with  the  governor  of  Jamaica — Bonaparte 
resolves  on  an  expedition  against  St.  Domingo — Placed  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Leclerc — Sailing  of  the  fleet — Entrance  of  the  French  into  Cape  Fran- 
cois— Burning  of  that  town  by  Christophe — Horrors  of  the  time — Con- 
quest of  Port  au  Prince  by  the  French — Operations  of  the  French  general 
Boudet  against  Dessalines — Iligaud  in  the  South— Gen.  Kerverseau  seizes 
upon  Santo  Domingo. 

When  the  contentions  of  Europe  had  been  hushed  for 
a  time  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  occupied  his 
first  leisure  in  preparing  an  expedition  against  St.  Do- 
mingo, with  the  double  design  of  employing  his  armies 
and  of  subduing  to  France  a  possession  so  valuable  amidst 
her  resources.  The  ruined  colonists,  who  had  every 
thing  to  hope  and  nothing  farther  to  risk  from  such  a 
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measure,  were  united  in  their  solicitations  for  its  imme- 
diate execution  ;  but  M.  Vincent,  with  more  enlarged  as 
well  as  less  interested  opinions,  wearied  himself  in  at- 
tempts to  give  the  First  Consul  a  picture  of  the  dangers 
to  be  incurred  by  employing  force  against  the  blacks  of 
the  island,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  chance 
had  placed  them.  He  fearlessly  asserted  that  even  the 
conquerors  of  Europe  could  reap  no  laurels  in  a  service 
under  the  destructive  climate  of  St.  Domingo,  but  that 
the  demon  of  pestilence  would  sweep  off  in  masses  those 
even  who  might  escape  the  guerilla  warfare  and  continual 
harassment  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  by  the 
blacks.  To  leave  nothing  undone,  he  suggested  his  fears 
that  the  English  might  interpose  to  prevent  an  expedition 
which  was  to  be  directed  against  a  chieftain  whose  friend- 
ship and  alliance  i.  had  ever  been  the  design  of  their  policy 
to  secure. 

All  these  representations  were  of  no  avail,  for  Bona- 
parte had  long  since  determined  upon  measures  to  restore 
to  France  a  colony  which  had  once  been  so  valuable,  and 
to  subdue  a  negro  chief  whose  impudence  had  burlesqued 
his  own  character ,^  by  its  leading  him  to  compare  himself 
with  the  head  of  the  French  republic.  As  to  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  he  replied  to  Vincent,  "  I  will  notify 
her  that  in  case  she  refuses  her  consent  to  the  expedition 
I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  send  unlimited  power  to 
Toussaint,  and  recognise  him  independent  in  his  govern- 
ment." This  was  intended  to  be  decisive,  but  M.  Vin- 
cent was  obdurate,  and  still  continued  to  remonstrate 
against  the  policy  of  an  expedition,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence banished  to  the  island  of  Elba,  that  his  opinions 
and  zeal  might  not  operate  against  the  plans  of  the  First 
Consul. 

Even  after  the  departure  of  M.  Vincent  from  St.  Do- 
mingo Toussaint  was  not  left  from  unpalatable  advisers, 
for  Christophe,  one  of  his  generals,  dared  the  risk  of 
expressing  to  him  an  opinion,  that  the  new  constitution 
was  a  criminal  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  blacks. 
Toussaint  deigned  to  remonstrate  with  this  boldness  in 
his  inferior  officer,  assuring  him  that  it  was  not  ambition 
which  urged  him  to  desire  to  be  recognised  as  governor 
of  the  island  for  life,  but  it  was  the  wish  to  secure  the 
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future  liberty  of  his  race,  to  whom  any  farther  revolution 
would  be  a  calamity,  and  wlio  would  be  permanently  free 
if  they  could  succeed  in  nsaintaining  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment in  the  country.  Toussaint  thus  acted  upon  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  those  under  his  rule,  by  assertions 
made  partly  in  sincerity  but  mostly  for  purposes  of  policy  ; 
and  while  all  around  him  were  excited  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  sobriety,  he  alone  was  calm  and  judicious  in  his 
opinions, — weighing  the  expectations  as  well  as  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  future,  in  the  balance  of  wisdom  and  political 
foresight. 

Meantime  the  prosperity  of  his  administration  suffered 
no  abatement,  and  the  obedience  and  subjection  of  the 
blacks  were  not  only  complete  but  enthusiastic,  for  they 
served  with  devotion  a  chief  whom  they  considered  the 
tutelar  genius  of  their  race.  But  his  govenmient  was  not 
only  founded  upon  the  power  of  opinion,  but  sustained 
also,  in  all  necessary  cases,  by  the  employment  of  physi- 
cal force;  and  his  authority  was  as  absolute  as  his  genius 
was  exhaustless  in  resources  and  despotic  in  its  nature. 

Ships  from  all  nations  were  now  thronging  to  the  ports 
of  the  island  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The 
revenues  of  the  government  under  a  wise  administration 
afforded  an  amount  w  hich,  notwithstanding  the  diminished 
resources  of  the  country  and  its  boundless  expenditures, 
were  almost  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  state.  Ag- 
riculture and  commerce  rivaled  each  other  in  pouring 
wealth  into  the  country,  and  peace  and  industry  minis- 
tered to  the  advancement  of  both.  According  to  the 
published  account  of  the  administrator  of  the  finances, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  1800  amount- 
ed to  thirty-five  millions,  while  the  receipts  for  the  same 
year  were  but  little  more  than  fifteen  millions.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  account,  so  far  from  being  true  is  the 
very  reverse  of  truth,  as  a  variety  of  motives  had  their 
influence  upon  Toussaint  to  persuade  him  to  the  policy 
of  imposing  a  false  statement  upon  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  were,  that  he  wished  to  demonstrate  to  the 
government  of  France  that  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
was  a  charge  instead  of  a  source  of  income,  and  that  he 
was  in  this  manner  furnished  with  an  excuse  to  refuse  any 
augmentation  of  pay  to  his  officers,  who  were  apt  to  be 
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exorbitant  in  their  expectations.  It  has  been  thought 
also  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  arrangements,  so  that  a 
solid  excuse  might  be  afforded  for  an  additional  tax  upon 
luxuries  and  real  estate,  to  furnish  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions,  whicli  was  professedly  to  be  devoted  to  the  object 
of  making  a  balance  between  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures but  in  reality  to  be  hoarded  up  for  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  which  he  foresaw  might  take  place  in  his  future 
career.  In  proof  of  these  opinions,  certain  expressions 
used  incidentally  by  the  black  chief  have  been  adduced. 
"  I  always  hear  Europeans,"  said  he,  "  spoken  of  with  a 
respect  proportioned  to  the  wealth  they  possess.  The 
English  are  in  high  esteem,  because  they  have  much — I 
wish  myself  to  be  respected,  and  to  secure  this  object  I 
am  economical."  Among  the  multitude  of  maxims  which 
Toussaint  was  ever  bringing  forward  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, there  was  another  upon  economy,  which  alleged 
that  "  money  was  an  evil  spirit,  which  vanishes  whenever  it 
is  touched,  and  many  precautions  are  requisite  before 
opening  the  iron  chest." 

But  with  all  these  reasons,  which  are  in  the  main  sub- 
stantial and  founded  upon  facts  which  are  evident,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  doubted  if  the  public  income  at  this  epoch 
was  such  as  has  been  stated.  That  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures did  in  reality  bear  a  nearer  equality  than  was 
laid  down  by  the  minister  of  finances  there  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  little  doubt :  but  that  there  remained  a  sur- 
plus at  the  disposal  of  Toussaint,  aiter  the  vast  expendi- 
tures of  his  government  had  been  liquidated,  there  must 
be  much  reason  to  dispute. 

Although  the  plantations  were  partially  restored,  and 
placed  in  a  condition  of  comparative  productiveness,  they 
still  bore.no  relation  in  their  present  state  to  the  magnifi- 
cence and  fertility  of  former  times,  as  those  fields  and 
extensive  tracts  which  had  once  poured  a  tide  of  wealth 
into  the  coiTers  of  their  owners  were  now  changed  to  a 
wilderness  of  underwood  or  wild  savanna  ;  and  many  of 
those  plantations  which  had  been  reclaimed  from  their 
desolation  were,  from  the  inefficiency  with  which  they 
were  cultivated,  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  cultivator.  Toussaint  drew  more  resources  from 
the  spoils  of  victory,  by  plunder  and  confiscation,  than 
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from  the  labors  of  agriculture  or  the  enterprises  of  com- 
merce :  but  these  were  gradually  failing,  and  besides  this 
were  not  productive  in  their  nature.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  public  receipts  during  his  administration  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one  third  to  those  of  former  times,  the 
estimate  will  not  fall  greatly  below  the  truth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  perfect  approximation  to  the  actual 
reality,  for  dissimulation  and  concealment  were  beyond  all 
doubt  carried  on  in  the  fiscal  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
Toussaint's  government. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Toussaint's  elevation  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  life  many  promotions  were  made  by  his  order 
of  those  who  had  been  his  favorite  officers  or  his  warmest 
partisans.  The  chief  of  brigade,  Henry  Christophe, 
whose  advancement  from  the  ranks  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  merit  alone,  and  whose  modesty  at  this  time 
was  such  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  accept  the  grade  of  a  general  officer,  was  made 
commander  of  the  North,  and  sent  to  take  the  command 
at  Cape  Francois.  The  pure  blacks  were  those  most 
favored  with  promotion  in  the  army,  and  after  them  came 
the  class  of  mulattoes,  while  the  place  of  acting  as  sec- 
retaries and  business  agents  to  the  different  black  chiefs 
was  an  object  within  tlfe  attainment  of  the  whites.  The 
seat  of  government  was  alternately  at  Port  au  Prince  and 
Cape  Francois,  according  as  either  of  those  towns  hap- 
pened to  afford  a  temporary  sojourn  to  Toussaint,  whose 
palaces  in  these  places  were  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the 
utmost  sumptuousness.  The  army  was  divided  into  three 
divisions.  The  first  was  called  that  of  the  North,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Moyse,  who  held  his 
head  quarters  at  Cape  Francois  :  the  second  was  com- 
manded by  Dessalincs,  and  was  in  occupation  of  the 
South  ;  and  the  third  was  stationed  in  the  eastern  or 
Spanish  part  of  the  island,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
mulatto  general  Clervaux,  who  had  served  in  the  war 
against  Rigaud,  and  whom  Toussaint  treated  with  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  confidence,  but  inwardly  distrusted. 

Toussaint's  two  favorite  officers  were  Moyse  and  Des- 
salines,  whom  he  had  appointed  inspectors  general  of  agri- 
culture within  the  respective  districts  under  their  com- 
mand.    These  two  chiefs,  of  an  ardent  and  hasty  tem- 
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perament  by  natnre,  were  in  their  intercourse  and  conduct 
tyrannical  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Dessalines  in  par- 
ticular possessed  the  temper  of  a  sullen  and  ferocious 
savage,  and  he  did  by  phyt^ical  violence  what  Toussaint 
effected  by  moral  influence  alone.  He  was  severe  and 
inexorable  to  his  soldiers,  and  in  his  rounds  of  duty  upon 
the  plantations  he  was  lavish  of  chastisements,  which  he 
inflicted  by  the  blows  of  a  cane  upon  the  heads  of  the 
negroes.  If  the  chief  laborer  among  a  gang- of  negroes 
excused  himself  to  Dessalines  for  the  neglected  condition 
of  the  field  which  had  been  placed  under  his  care,  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  general  idleness  of  those  under  his  con- 
trol, he  was  immediately  ordered  to  designate  one  of  the 
negroes,  to  be  hung  as  an  example  to  the  rest.  But  if 
any  one  was  particularized  as  mutinous,  or  habitually  idle, 
he  was  condemned  by  this  unfeeling  chieilain  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  all  his  fellow  laborers  were  commanded  to  be 
present,  in  order  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 
"  One  can  easily  conceive,"  says  Lacroix,  "  that  by  means 
like  these  ten  of  the  new  citizens  who  were  nominally 
free,  but  subjected  to  such  inexorable  authority  as  that  of 
Gen.  Dessalines,  might  be  made  to  do  more  work,  and 
add  more  to  agriculture  than  twenty  6f  the  same  individ- 
uals when  slaves,  as  in  former  times." 

Toussaint,  whose  minutest  measures  were  directed  to 
his  own  aggrandizement,  and  who  knew  how  to  make 
even  the. violence  and  ferocity  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand to  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  administration, 
made  a  grant  to  Dessalines  of  thirty-two  sugar  planta- 
tions, to  be  held  on  a  yearly  rent ;  and  in  the  hands  of  this 
tyrannical  chief  they  were  forced  forward  so  as  to  produce 
a  yearly  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  each.  Not- 
withstanding their  immense  expenditures  in  building  for 
themselves  residences,  and  in  purchasing  appointments  and 
equipage  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  sumptuousness,  these 
black  chiefs,  who  were  engaged  as  farmers  general,  needed 
but  two  or  three  years  to  become  the  richest  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  world.  Whether  Gen.  Moyse  was  less  cruel 
than  Dessalines,  or  the  blacks  of  the  North  were  less  sub- 
missive to  labor  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  the  produce  of  that  region  w?s  much  less  under 
his  authority  than  that  of  the  South  under  the  stern  rule 
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of  his  associate  chief.  Toussaint  saw  this  unproductive- 
ness in  the  most  fertile  territory  of  his  government,  and 
he  reproached  his  nephew,  Gen.  Moyse,  for  his  negligence 
in  agriculture.  The  reply  of  Gen.  Moyse  manifests  his 
character  and  wishes  :  "  Whatever  my  aged  uncle  may 
do,  I  cannot  yet  resolve  to  become  the  executioner  of  my 
race.  It  is  always  in  the  name  of  France  that  your  repri- 
mands are  given,  but  to  labor  for  France  is  to  labor  for 
the  interests  of  whites,  and  I  shall  never  love  them  until 
they  give  me  back  the  eye  I  have  lost  in  battle." 

A  company  of  merchants  at  this  time  Offered  Moyse 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  month  as  a  rent  for  the  planta- 
tions which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  Toussaint,  dissatis- 
fied to  see  these  speculators  about  to  deprive  his  nephew 
of  such  an  immense  source  of  wealth,  threatened  him 
with  his  displeasure  if  he  persevered.  Moyse,  grown  pre- 
sumptuous from  long  prosperity,  and  feeling  himself  safe, 
from  his  alliance  in  blood  and  color  with  the  general-in- 
chief,  did  not  suspend  his  negotiations  for  this  menace  of 
his  uncle,  and  he  drew  down  upon  himself  a  feeling  of 
fndignant  suspicion  in  consequence.  While  this  distrust 
and  irritation  were  rankling  in  the  bosom  of  Toussaint, 
the  negroes  of  the  North,  whom  long  license  had  given 
a  hatred  of  labor,  began  to  manifest  an  appearance  of 
insubordination.  They  collected  in  numbers  at  Limbe, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  overseers  who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend 
their  labors,  and  of  other  whites  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  their  power.  The  insurrection  soon  spread 
to  Cape  Francois,  and  was  followed  by  the  murder  of 
three  hundred  whites  who  were  inhabitants  of  that  town  : 
but  as  the  revolt  was  not  extensive,  and  had  arisen  rather 
from  mere  lawlessness  and  dislike  to  labor  than  from 
causes  that  were  more  general  in  their  agency,  it  was 
readily  checked  by  the  presence  of  Toussaint,  at  whose 
approach  the  rebels  fled  in  terror  to  their  different  em- 
ployments. They  excused  themselves  for  their  crime,  by 
declaring  that  they  had  taken  arms  to  save  themselves 
from  slavery  to  the  whites,  to  whom  their  chiefs,  Chris- 
tophe  and  Dessalines,  had  delivered  them  against  the 
wishes  of  Gen.  Moyse,  who  had  cooperated  with  them 
in  their  enterprise.     Toussaint  was  easy  to  believe  in  the 
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existence  among  his  race  at  this  time  of  a  spirit  of  distrust 
directed  toward  the  whites,  when  rumors  were  spreading 
from  Europe  that  the  peace  then  existing  in  that  quarter 
was  about  to  be  expended  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the 
blacks  of  St.  Domingo.  But  he  had  already  become 
estranged  from  his  nephew,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  lis- 
ten to  complaints  against  him;  particularly  when  he  was 
charged  with  a  design  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
island  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
thought  to  have  an  ambitious  tendency,  though  it  was  but 
an  effort  to  escape  from  labor  and  engage  in  scenes  of 
disorder  and  pillage.  Gen.  Moyse  was  delivered  over  to 
a  court  martial,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  condemned 
to  be  shot  for  negligence  of  his  duty. 

Toussaint  sought  by  this  sacrifice  of  his  relative  to  prove 
to  France  the  inflexibility  of  his  mind,  and  his  solicitude 
to  protect  its  interests  in  the  island  from  all  disorders  inci- 
dent to  its  new  condition.  For  this  end,  as  well  as  to  make 
a  display  of  his  power  over  the  blacks,  he  went  from  place 
to  place  to  hold  solemn  trials  of  those  accused  of  partici- 
pation in  the  late  disorder.  All  these  were  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  publicity  to  his  justice,  and  make 
terrible  examples  of  punishment,  to  overawe  the  survivors. 
At  the  towns  of  Cape  Francois,  Fort  Dauphin  and  Limbe 
he  assembled  the  whole  population,  and  the  troops  in  gar- 
rison were  ordered  under  arms.  Those  who  had  been 
agents  or  accomplices  in  the  late  transaction  were  already 
known  to  him,  and  he  ordered  out  one  by  one  those  who 
had  been  selected  as  objects  of  his  justice,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  shot  in  his  presence.  The 
victims  he  had  designated  did  not  hazard  a  murmur.  After 
bowing  submissively  to  their  dreaded  chief,  they  joined 
hands  and  marched  out  with  contrition  and  sadness  to 
meet  the  death  that  was  prepared  for  them.  Those  very 
negroes  who  had  so  lately  dared  every  resistance  from 
their  enemies,  and  whose  fierceness  was  so  incontrollable 
when  aroused  in  their  work  of  insurrection,  now  submit- 
ted themselves  to  be  decimated  and  delivered  over  to 
summary  death  by  a  single  man  who  stood  before  them 
unarmed.  A  being  of  this  tremendous  moral  energy  was 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  interests  of  France  by  the 
mere    employment    of   a  succession   of  commissioners 
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and  government  agents,  designed  to  hold  his  usurpations 
in  salutary  control.  He  knew  better  than  others  how  far 
his  real  authority  extended,  and  he  was  not  to  be  driven 
from  the  absolute  and  despotic  command  of  two  hundred 
thousand  blacks  by  labored  proclamations,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  policy  the  greatest  weapon  of  which  was  the 
pen. 

Bonaparte  had  never  condescended  to  answer  any  of 
Toussaint's  letters  to  him,,  one  of  which  bore  for  its 
superscription,  "  the  first  of  blacks  to  the  first  of  whites." 
This  stubborn  silence  of  the  First  Consul  affected  him 
deeply.  He  was  humiliated  at  the  neglect,  as  well  as  fear- 
ful that  this  prolonged  silence  was  ominous  of  evil  conse- 
quences to  himself  He  has  even  been  known  to  shed 
tears  when  discoursing  upon  a  subject  so  near  his  heart. 
"  Bonaparte  is  wrong,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  not  to  write 
to  me.  He  must  have  listened  to  my  enemies,  for  unless 
he  had  he  would  not  thus  refuse  me  his  consideration 
— me  who  have  rendered  more  service  to  France  than  any 
other  general.  The  Spanish  and  English  governments 
treat  with  more  respect  those  generals  who  have  distin- 
guished themslves  by  services  of  the  first  order." 

The  self-estimation  of  Toussaint  had  increased  with 
his  greatness,  and  this  circumstance  augmented  his  vexa- 
tion whenever  he  was  treated  without  due  consideration 
by  those  whose  official  standing  he  valued.  He  was  now 
less  attentive  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  cabinet  labor,  and 
he  often  passed  to  his  secretaries  documents  of  a  public 
character  which  he  had  received,  saying  to  them,  "  it  is 
not  worth  my  trouble — ^read  it  yourselves."  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  drawing  room  circles  at  Port  au  Prince, 
when  he  recognized  upon  a  letter  which  was  brought  to 
him  the  seal  of  the  minister  of  marine,  he  cast  it  aside 
without  reading  it,  saying  in  a -sarcastic  tone  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  "go  oh — that  is 
nothing — minister — valet !" 

While  his  pretensions  were  thus  exalted  he  watched 
with  a  feverish  anxiety  the  political  horizon  of  Europe, 
and  he  found  little  in  the  aspect  of  things  calculated  to 
soothe  him  into  peace.  His  fears  had  been  awakened 
for  the  permanence  of  his  power  by  the  occurrence  of 
the   peace  of  Amiens,  which   had   given  tranquillity  to 
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France,  and  allowed  leisure  to  the  powerful  genius  who 
then  guided  her  destiny  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  France  in  the  West  Indies.  Public  discus- 
sions upon  colonial  interests  came  next  to  disquiet  him  ; 
and  among  the  rest  the  report  of  the  counsellor  of  state, 
Thibaudeau,  which  recommended  the  maintenance  of 
slavery  in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  asserted,  to 
the  terror  of  Toussaint,  that  the  adoption  of  strong  meas- 
ures would  subdue  every  thing  to  France  in  St.  Domingo. 

Toussaint  had  sufficient  forecast  to  perceive  the  ap- 
proach of  that  storm  which  was  slowly  and  secretly  gather- 
ino-  to  overwhelm  him,  and  lie  was  not  idle  in  commencing 
his  preparations  to  save  himself  from  its  fury.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  1800,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  appar- 
ently to  calm  the  public  mind  and  to  recommend  submis- 
sion in  all  things  to  whatever  might  be  the  will  of  France ; 
but  it  contained  a  closing  paragraph  which  seemed  to 
breathe  another  spirit,  in  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers  under 
his  conunand,  which  manifested  that  if  war  should  be 
decided  on  by  the  mother  country  to  subdue  the  colony, 
the  indomitable  soul  of  Toussaint  would  do  every  thing 
to  make  it  perpetual.  "  A  well  taught  child,"  argues  this 
subtle  casuist,  "  will  always  preserve  submission  and  obe- 
dience toward  his  parent ;  but  in  case  that  parent  becomes 
so  unnatural  as  to  meditate  the  destruction  of  the  child, 
the  latter  should  place  its  vengeance  in  the  dispensations 
of  heaven.  If  I  am  to  die  I  will  die  as  a  brave  soldier 
and  as  a  man  of  honor.     I  fear  nobody." 

In  order  to  sustain  his  conscious  usurpations  against 
he  attempts  of  France,  whose  government  he  had  so 
often  insulted  and  even  braved  in  defiance,  Toussaint  had 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  seeking  the  support  of 
some  other  power  to  sustain  him  in  those  exigencies  which 
his  political  sagacity  taught  him  were  threatening  in  the 
future.  He  had  already  signed  a  treaty  with  Gen.  Nugent, 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  which  was  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive,  for  the  support  of  Toussaint's  government 
against  all  attacks  made  against  it,  either  by  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies  ;  and  these  stipulations  were  compen- 
sated to  the  English  governor  by  the  grant  of  superior 
privileges  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  over  all  other 
nations.     But  just  as  these  negotiations  were  about  to  bq 
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closed,  and  a  powerful  neighbor  about  to  be  secured  as 
an  ally  of  the  black  chief,  tlie  tidings  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  came  to  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of  the  latter,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  support  of  the  English.  The  English 
governoi  requested  Toussaint's  emissaries,  who  had  been 
residing  in  Jamaica  for  two  months,  to  quit  that  island  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  on  his  part  he  was  equally  expedi- 
tious in  recalling  his  agent  who  had  been  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois. Toussaint  was  enraged  at  this  sudden  change  of 
humor  on  the  part  of  his  late  ally,  and  he  accused  the 
English  governor  of  violating  his  word,  and  perfidiously 
betraying  him  to  his  enemies  in  France.  Besides  this, 
his  regret  was  as  great  as  his  indignation  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful termination  of  an  overture  which  had  still  farther 
compromitted  his  fidelity  to  the  French  republic. 

A  distinguished  Creole,  who  had  an  interview  with  him 
at  this  time  to  procure  a  passport  to  France,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  request  was  received 
by  Toussaint.  He  ran  immediately  to  all  the  doors  of 
the  apartment,  to  make  sure  that  no  listener  could  be 
within  reach  of  his  voice,  and  then  returning  and  fixing 
his  eyes  in  a  long  and  anxious  gaze  upon  the  Frenchman, 
he  at  length  addressed  him,  and  drew  forth  the  following 
colloquy  :  "  Wherefore  do  you  wish  to  depart  ?  I  love 
and  respect  you."  "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  a 
white  man,  and  I  witnessed  last  night  the  inauspicious  irri- 
tability of  a  black  chief,  who  has  all  power  in  his  hands, 
and  because  for  some  time  past  you  have  been  no  longer 
the  protector  of  whites,  as  you  have  already  ordered  the 
transportation  of  many  of  them  solely  for  rejoicing  at  the 
expected  arrival  of  European  forces  at  St.  Domingo." 
Toussaint  answered  quickly — "  Yes,  but  they  were  impru- 
dent— they  were  foolish  to  rejoice  at  such  a  prospect, 
when  it  is  every  where  known  that  this  expedition  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  me — to  destroy  the  whites  of  the  island 
— to  destroy  the  colony  itself  They  accuse  me  in  France 
of  seeking  to  become  independent,  and  they  are  taking 
arms  against  me — against  me,  who  rejected  the  proposi- 
tions of  Gen.  Maitland,  the  ofiicer  who  promised  to  se- 
cure my  independence  by  the  powerful  protection  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  besides  this,  I  ever  refused  to  listen  to  those 
suggestions  which  Santhonax  continued  without  ceasing 
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to  make  to  me.  Since  you  wish  to  go  to  France  you 
have  my  consent,  but  let  your  voyage  be  made  useful  to 
the  colony.  I  will  send  letters  by  you  to  the  First  Con- 
sul, and  pray  him  to  listen  to  your  advice.  Let  him  un- 
derstand Toussaint ;  tell  him  of  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  colony,  and  of  my  labors  in  its  restoration,  by 
which  I  wished  to  be  judged.  Twenty  times  liave  I 
written  to  Bonaparte  to  request  him  to  send  civil  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  colony,  and 
concert  with  me  measures  to  secure  its  future  prosperity. 
I  have  besought  him  to  send  out  the  ancient  planters  and 
all  the  whites  of  the  island  who  are  now  abroad,  in  order 
that  the  ancient  order  of  things  may  be  fully  restored  and 
a  new  administration  constructed.  All  this  have  I  writ- 
ten, and  he  has  never  deigned  to  answer  me.  All  at  once 
he  profits  by  a  moment  of  peace — of  the  occurrence  of 
which  he  has  not  condescended  to  inform  me,  but  for  the 
tidings  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  English  channels — to 
direct  against  me  a  formidable  expedition,  the  ranks  of 
which  are  crowded  with  my  personal  enemies — those 
dangerous  men  of  whom  I  have  purged  the  colony.  More 
than  this — he  refuses  me  my  children,  and  seems  desirous 
to  make  them  hostages,  as  if  I  had  not  already  given 
instances  enougii  of  my  fidelity  to  France.  Prepare  your- 
self to  set  out  innnediately,  for  time  presses.  Return  to 
me  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  my  dispatches  will  be 
prepared ;  you  sliall  read  tliem  in  my  presence,  and  they 
will  serve  you  instead  of  instructions.  I  fervently  hope 
that  both  you  and  these  dispatches  may  arrive  in  time  to 
change  the  determinations  of  the  First  Consul,  and  make 
him  comprehend  that  in  losing  me  he  will  lose  the  obedi- 
ence of  all  the  blacks — that  lie  will  not  only  lose  St.  Do- 
mingo but  all  the  West  India  colonies  :  for  if  Bonaparte 
is  the  first  man  in  France,  Toussaint  Louvcrture  is  the 
first  man  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Antilles."  After  a 
moment's  pause  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  firmness,  "  I 
am  about  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  merchants  to  procure  for  myself  a  force 
of  twenty  thousand  blacks  from  Africa;  but  I  have  no 
other  end  in  the  measure  than  to  make  them  soldiers  of 
France.  I  know  the  perfidy  of  the  English,  and  I  feel 
no  gratitude  toward  them  for  the   information  they  liave 
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sent  me  of  the  intended  expedition  against  St.  Domingo. 
I  never  believe  them — never  will  I  arm  myself  in  league 
with  them.  I  keep  myself  armed  for  the  single  purpose 
of  preserving  the  liberty  of  my  race — a  liberty  which 
France  has  already  recognised,  and  she  has  no  longer  the 
right  to  make  us  slaves  again.  Our  liberty  no  longer 
rests  with  her — it  is  ours — and  we  will  defend  it  or  perish." 
Having  received  his  dispatches  the  Frenchman  hastened 
to  depart ;  but  he  was  shipwrecked  and  all  his  papers  lost, 
and  his  mission  availed  nothing  in  allaying  the  storm 
of  war  that  was,  now  gathering  thick  and  menacing,  to 
overwhelm  the  exorbitant  power  of  Toussaint. 

From  the  moment  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  given 
peace  to  France,  and  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  First 
Consul  all  the  armies  of  the  republic,  so  unfitted  by  a 
long  course  of  conquest  and  military  disorder  for  the  re- 
straints of  civil  society,  the  ports  and  dockyards  of  France 
became  filled  with  bustle  and  activity,  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  an  armament,  the  destination  of  which  was  far 
from  being  doubtful.  Not  to  mention  the  distrustful  estima- 
tion in  which  Bonaparte  held  the  troops  of  Moreau,  whose 
removal  out  of  the  way  of  his  ambition  he  deemed  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  his  power,  the  First  Consul,  every 
where  successful  in  his  operations  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  France  among  her  neighbors  of  Europe,  looked  upon 
the  rich  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  under  the  supreme  rule 
of  a  revolted  slave,  as  a  blemish  upon  the  fair  picture  of 
his  greatness  which  was  to  be  removed  at  every  cost. 
That  he  felt  jealous  of  Toussaint  is  contradicted  by  every 
proud  quality  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  by  every  evidence 
of  his  own  power  and  greatness  found  in  such  abundance 
around  him.  He  regarded  St.  Domingo  as  a  valuable 
heritage  of  France,  wrested  for  a  time  trom  her  posses- 
sion by  a  successful  rebellion,  but  an  appanage  of  her 
dominions  which  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  glory  to  re- 
store to  its  ancient  condition.  So  far  from  dreading  the 
utmost  eflbrts  which  Toussaint  could  put  forth  against 
him,  he  committed  the  error  in  policy  of  undervaluing 
the  genius  and  resources  of  this  negro  chieftain.  He 
calculated  his  arrangements  from  assumptions  which  he 
derived  from  the  stores  of  his  own  energy,  and  adapted 
them  rather  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mighty  genius 
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than  to  the  more  mediocre  talents  of  those  to  whose  con- 
duct he  was  about  to  entrust  the  expedition.  He  super- 
intended the  details  of  every  preparation  ;  and  working 
in  his  cabinet  with  the  former  functionaries  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, he  arranged  every  thing  that  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  success  to  the  enterprise.  He  prescribed 
the  minutest  movements  of  the  expedition  with  the  bold 
confidence  of  a  general  accustomed  to  command  the  ele- 
ments and  master  fortune.  The  experienced  admiral  who 
was  then  minister  of  marine  was  not  even  consulted  to 
give  directions  upon  the  nautical  details  of  the  expedition 
— and  it  was  only  required  of  him  to  copy  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  already  received  the  signature  of  the  First 
Consul. 

All  those  who  were  interested  in  the  colony  were  filled 
with  exultation  at  the  measure ;  their  enthusiasm  being 
founded  upon  a  misguided  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  final  success.  All  thought  the  blacks 
such  at  that  moment  as  they  had  been  when  a  horde  of 
insurgent  slaves,  without  reflecting  that  ten  years  of  rev- 
olution had  been  to  them  ten  centuries  of  civil  existence. 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  chief  who  now  ruled  their 
destiny  had  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  labors  of  public 
policy — that  he  had  matured  his  natural  cunning  by  long 
study  in  the  school  of  worldly  experience ;  for  he  fully 
understood  his  peculiar  situation,  and  knew  that  he  had 
more  to  dread  from  the  consequences  of  peace  than  the 
chances  of  war.  In  calculating  upon  an  easy  conquest 
of  the  island  the  French  calculated  aright,  for  the  resour- 
ces of  Toussaint  were  not  sufficient  to  withstand  so  for- 
midable an  armament ;  but  when  they  thought  their  con- 
quest would  be  durable,  and  that  negroes  who  had  roamed 
so  long  in  wildness  and  unchecked  license  could  be  made 
to  return  in  easy  subjection  to  their  former  labors,  they 
committed  an  error  that  was  fatal. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  between  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Cloud  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  already  noised 
abroad  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  filling  so  many  ports  of  France  with  bustle 
and  activity ;  and  this  intelligence  produced  a  lively 
sensation  in  the  ranks  of  the  amis  des  noirs,  whose  opin- 
ions, though  less  active  than  formerly,  were  still  in  existr 
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ence  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  many;  and  this  had 
its  agency  in  animating  the  hopes  of  Toussaint,  who  still 
hoped  to  avert  by  some  unknown  means  the  disasters  that 
were  now  threatening  his  government. 

When  every  thing  was  in  readiness  the  fleets,  proceeding 
from  the  ports  of  Brest,  L'Orient  and  Rochefort,  made 
their  rendezvous  in  the  gulf  of  Gascony,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  were  found  to  consist  of  twenty-six 
ships  of  war  and  more  than  the  same  number  of  trans- 
ports. The  land  forces  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  all  well  furnished  for  the  service  upon  which  they 
were  about  to  embark,  and  terrible  for  their  numbers 
alone,  but  still  more  terribte  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
from  their  being  the  same  legions  who  had  returned  in 
triumph  from  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Nile.  Gen. 
Leclerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  First  Consul,  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  assisted  in  the 
duties  of  his  command  by  a  host  of  generals  whose  bra- 
very, military  science  or  experience  within  the  tropics 
were  expected  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  expedition.  One 
division  of  the  army  was  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Ro- 
chambeau,  a  wealthy  proprietor  of  St.  Domingo,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  long  military  service 
in  the  West  Indies  it  was  deemed  would  furnish  an  im- 
mensity of  resources  in  the  military  operations  of  the  ar- 
mament. The  fleet  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Adm. 
Villaret  Joyieuse,  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
king  before  the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  In  order  to 
participate  in  the  triumphs  which  were  to  follow,  Madame 
Leclerc  was  urged  aboard  the  vessel  of  her  husband,  and 
dispatched  with  the  forces. 

This  formidable  armament  sailed  from  France  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1801,  and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Samana, 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Domingo  on  the  28th  of 
the  following  month.  Toussaint  was  soon  informed  by 
his  lookouts  of  its  arrival,  and  he  came  at  full  speed  to 
reconnoitre  it  from  the  heights  around  the  shore.  He  had 
never  before  seen  so  vast  a  fleet,  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  anxiety  and  consternation  at  the  tremendous  prepa- 
rations which  France  had  made  to  avenge  herself  for  his 
daring  assumptions  of  power  against  her  will.  In  his 
momentary  discouragement  he  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
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spair,  and  exclaimed  to  those  around  him,  "  We  must 
perish — all  France  lias  come  to  St.  Domingo.  They 
have  been  deceived,  and  they  come  here  for  vengeance, 
and  to  reduce  us  to  servitude."  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  all  hope  in  his  terror  and  calmly  await  the  blow 
which  was  to  crush  him  at  once  ;  but  such  a  vast  dispro- 
portion as  that  which  he  saw  between  his  own  feeble 
resources  and  the  immense  armament  and  veteran  troops 
of  his  enemies,  depressed  his  energies  and  threw  into  his 
movements  an  uncertainty -and  irresolution  which  was 
evident  to  all.  He  temporized,  and  held  himself  in  long 
suspense  before  his  usual  decisiveness  of  character  return- 
ed to  him.  His  forces  during  this  time,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  on  those  points  which  were  most  exposed, 
were  left  scattered  over  the  island  in  their  various  posts, 
and  his  generals  received  no  instructions  from  their  chief 
to  prepare  themselves  for  an  open  and  simultaneous  resist- 
ance. The  expedition  of  Leclerc  had  been  fitted  out 
with  such  a  profusion  of  means  of  warfare  that  nothing 
which  Toussaint  could  array  against  it  seemed  capable  of 
resisting  it  for  a  moment'  The  black  army  of  St.  Do- 
mingo consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men,  among  whom 
there  was  a  feeble  remnant  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
whites — the  sole  survivors  of  numerous  armies  of  their 
countrymen — and  Toussaint  had  kept  them  organized  in 
his  ranks  as  if  to  demonstrate  by  them  the  murderous 
influence  of  the  climate  upon  European  troops. 

The  French  commander-in-chief  dispatched  from  Sa- 
mana  two  frigates  with  five  hundred  men,  to  proceed  to 
Santo  Domingo  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Kerverseau,  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  by  subjugating  that  city  to  the  arms  of  France.  The 
main  fleet  then  sailed  from  Samana  to  commence  the 
real  operations  of  the  campaign.  The  forces  were  divided 
into  three  divisions.  The  first,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Rochambeau,  received  orders  to 
land  at  Fort  Dauphin  ;  the  second,  under  Gen.  Boudet, 
was  ordered  to  make  its  descent  at  Port  an  Prince,  and 
the  third,  under  Gen.  Hardy,  was  destined  to  effect  a 
landing  at  Cape  Francois.  Christophe,  who  held  the 
latter  town  for  Toussaint,  while  acting  from  his  own  indi- 
vidual impulse   manifested  a  disposition  to   receive  the 
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French  forces  with  open  arms.  The  streets  of  the  town 
were  swept,  the  barracks  cleansed,  and  the  citizens  and 
black  troops  in  the  place  all  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoic- 
ing. The  arrival  of  Toussaint  put  a  stop  to  these  demon- 
strations of  amity. 

On  the  following  day  Lebrun,  aid-de-camp  to  Admiral 
Villaret  Joyeuse,  threw  himself  into  a  boat  which  was 
rowed  by  some  blacks  who  were  swarming  around  the 
ships,  and  landed  at  Fort  Picolet,  a  point  of  the  harbor. 
Here  he  found  Christophe,  who  demanded  of  him  the  de- 
livery of  whatever  dispatches  he  was  the  bearer.  The 
French  officer  refused,  alleging  in  excuse  that  he  had  re- 
ceived express  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  to 
place  his  dispatches  in  the  hands  of  Toussaint  in  person. 
Christophe  replied — "  He  is  not  here,  but  proceed  with 
me  into  the  town,  and  we  will  see."  A  horse  was  fur- 
nished immediately  to  Lebrun,  and  he  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  black  general,  who  was  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  none  of  whom  spoke  to  the  French 
aid-de-camp,  and  whose  deportment  toward  him  was  cold 
and  suspicious.  Christophe  himself  was  thoughtful,  and 
the  whites  around  appeared  to  the  French  officer  to  wear 
an  air  of  complacency  if  not  exultation.  Lebrun  noticed 
the  same  appearances  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  he 
was  struck  with  its  aspect  of  prosperity  and  opulence. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  government  house,  where  there 
were  horsemen  and  guards  in  attendance.  According  to 
instructions  which  he  had  previously  received,  Lebrun 
while  on  his  way  to  the  government  house  let  fall  as  if 
by  accident  a  bundle  of  proclamations  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at 
the  place  when  two  white  men  came  in  to  entreat  Chris- 
tophe to  listen  to  no  propositions  from  the  invaders,  but 
to  repel  them  force  by  force  without  returning  an  answer. 
Christophe  now  said  to  Lebrun,  in  a  louder  voice  than 
necessary,  "  You  cannot  see  the  governor-general,  but 
give  me  the  papers  which  you  have  for  him."  After 
some  remonstrance,  and  being  threatened  to  be  sent  back 
as  he  came,  Lebrun  gave  them  up.  Christophe  took 
them  immediately  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  was  absent 
an  hour  with  the  door  closed ;  but  when  he  returned  the 
door  was  left  half  open,     "  Monsieur,"  said  Christophe 
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in  a  loud  voice,  "  without  the  orders  of  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture,  who  is  now  absent  in  the  Spanish  part,  I  cannot 
take  it  upon  me  to  admit  the  squadron  into  this  port,  or 
receive  the  troops  ashore."  Lebrun  here  whispered  in 
Christophe's  ear  that  Gen.  Leclerc  liad  in  store  for  him 
splendid  marks  of  favor  from  the  consular  government. 
But  Christophe,  again  raising  his  voice,  and  turning  toward 
the  door,  which  still  remained  ajar,  continued,  "  No, 
Monsieur,  T  cannot  listen  to  any  proposition  without  the 
orders  of  the  governor-general.  The  proclamations  which 
you  have  brought  with  you  savor  of  despotism.  I  am 
going  to  administer  to  my  soldiers  an  oath  to  sustain  lib- 
erty at  the  peril  of  life.  The  sq\iadron  is  not  now  in 
sight,  but  when  it  stands  in  toward  the  harbor,  which  will 
be  tomorrow  morning,  you  can  rejoin  it.  Meantime  you 
will  remain  here  in  this  apartment." 

From  all  the  circumstances  of  this  interview,  Lebrun 
felt  persuaded  that  Toussaint  himself  was  in  the  next 
apartment,  where  Christophe  had  remained  so  long,  and 
toward  wliich  he  always  turned  while  speaking.  The 
French  aid-de-camp  was  served  at  supper  upon  silver,  and 
he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  elegance  in  every 
thing  he  saw.  No  black  ofiicer  made  his  appearance  to 
offer  him  his  society,  and  he  was  attended  by  four  domes- 
tics in  livery,  who  were  attentive  to  his.wants  but  silent 
in  their  manners.  At  midnight  the  municipality  of  the 
town,  accompanied  by  the  public  officers  and  elderly  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  came  to  importune  Christophe  with  their 
solicitations  and  manifest  to  him  their  anxiety.  They 
showed  him  the  proclamation  of  Toussaint,  in  which  he 
recommended  obedience  to  the  mother  country  "  with 
the  love  of  a  child  toward  a  parent."  They  endeavored 
to  turn  him  to  relent,  by  describing  the  disasters  which 
he  would  bring  upon  Cape  Francois  by  persevering  in  his 
present  conduct,  and  they  appealed  to  his  kindness  by  re- 
calling the  services  which  he  had  but  three  months  before 
rendered  during  the  insurrection  of  Gen.  Moyse.  But 
unmoved  by  all  this  tide  of  supplication,  Christophe  re- 
mained inexorable.  He  answered,  that  "  he  was  an  offi- 
cer— that  he  recognised  no  chief  but  Toussaint — that  he 
would  not  believe  that  a  fleet  under  foreign  colors  could 
be  from  the  mother  country — that  the  proclamations  had 
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been  manufactured  aboard,  and  France  would  bave  taken 
other  means  to  make  known  her  will ;  and  he  finished  by 
declaring  that  if  the  soi-disant  captain-general  Leclerc 
persisted  in  his  design  of  entering  the  Cape  its  very  soil 
should  be  burnt  up  before  the  squadron  could  come  to  an- 
chor in  the  harbor."  He  however  consented  that  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  town  should  accompany  the  French  olFicer 
aboard,  to  request  that  Gen.  Leclerc  would  defer  his  entry 
into  the  harbor  for  fortyeight  hours, in  order  that  time  might 
be  had  to  solicit  Toussaint  to  recall  the  orders  which  he 
had  previously  given.  This  deputation  was  composed  of 
two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town — the  officiating 
priest  and  the  consul  of  the  tJnited  States  at  that  port. 
Gen. Leclerc  made  answer  to  their  request,  that  France  was 
full  of  affection  toward  the  colony,  and  disposed  to  do  erery 
thing  to  secure  its  happiness ;  and  he  recounted  in  a  few 
words  the  favors  which  awaited  Toussaint,  to  whom  had 
been  sent  his  children  after  having  been  educated  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  added,  that  for  Christophe  also  he 
had  manifestations  of  the  confidence  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  ingratitude  of  these  two  chiefs 
would  be  great  if  they  still  persisted  so  culpably  in  offer- 
ing resistance.  He  alleged  that  he  could  no  longer  delay 
his  disembarkation,  but  that  he  should  make  his  disposi- 
tions for  that  object  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
when  they  should  depart — which  he  assured  them  was 
time  enough  for  Gen.  Christophe  to  prevent  by  submis- 
sion the  shame  of  farther  resistance. 

Gen.  Leclerc  felt  with  reason  that  there  was  danger  in 
farther  temporizing,  for  every  moment  of  the  delay  was 
occupied  by  the  blacks  ashore  in  preparing  their  means 
of  war,  by  mounting  cannon  in  the  forts  and  storing  every 
defensible  point  with  arms  and  munitions.  Lebrun  came 
aboard  to  announce  this  intelligence,  and  to  give  infor- 
mation of  tlie  military  movements  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  town  itself 

n^he  deputies  returned  from  their  unsuccessful  mission 
to  renew  their  solicitations  to  Christophe,  whom  they  be- 
sought by  his  long  fidelity  to  the  French  republic,  the 
gratitude  of  which  he  was  warned  of  being  about  to  for- 
feit by  a  single  misguided  act,  sufficient  of  itself  to  change 
his  high  estimation  into  disgrace  ;  and  they  accompanied 
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their  petitions  by  putting  into  his  hands  the  following  letter, 
which  had  been  written  to  him  by  Gen.  Leclerc. 

*'  I  learn  with  indignation,  citizen  general,  your  refusal 
to  receive  the  French  army  under  my  command,  while 
you  allege  for  a  pretext  that  you  have  received  no  orders 
to  that  effect  from  the  governor-general.  France  has 
made  peace  with  England  and  sent  her  forces  to  subdue 
those  who  are  rebellious  against  her  authority,  if  any 
such  there  are  in  St.  Domingo.  As  to  you,  citizen  gen- 
eral, I  avow  my  grief  to  find  you  among  the  rebellious, 
and  I  apprize  you  that  if  today  the  forts  Picolet  and  Belair 
and  all  the  batteries  along  the  shore  are  not  given  up,  I 
shall  land  tomorrow  morning  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  Four  thousand  are  at  this  moment  landing  at 
Fort  Liberte  and  eight  thousand  at  Port  Republican.  You 
will  find  accompanying  this  my  proclamation,  express- 
ing the  intentions  of  government, — and  I  charge  you  to 
remember  that  whatever  esteem  your  previous  conduct 
may  have  acquired  I  shall  hold  you  accountable  for  what- 
ever may  happen." 

This  was  signed  "  Leclerc,  General-in-Chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  Colony." 

Christophe,  however,  did  not  swerve  from  his  fixedness, 
and  he  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  this  letter  ;  but  ad- 
dressing himself  to  M.  de  la  Garde,  the  government  com- 
missioner, whose  importunities  displeased  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  speak  like  a  colonist — like  a  proprietor. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  you."  He  then  retired  with  a 
ferocious  air,  adding  that  his  soul  was  ulcerated  ;  and  he 
shut  himself  against  all  further  remonstrances,  being  con- 
firmed as  he  was  in  this  determination  of  purpose  by  cir- 
cumstances which  obliged  Gen.  Leclerc  to  put  off  the 
immediate  execution  of  his  threat.  Being  unable  to 
procure  a  pilot,  and  the  wind  blowing  strongly  out  of  the 
harbor,  the  ships  not  only  could  not  enter  to  disembark 
the  troops,  but  were  forced  off  into  the  open  sea  out  of 
sight  of  the  town. 

On  the  following  morning  at  daybreak  great  numbers  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  thronged  to  Christophe,  to 
beseech  him  with  tears  to  change  his  purpose ;  but  the 
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departure  of  the  squadron  encouraged  liiin  to  hope  that 
his  firmness  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  French  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  hind  against  such  resistance,  and  he 
was  more  obstinate  tlian  ever.  He  assembled  the  troops 
under  his  command  upon  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  an  oath  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the 
crisis  which  had  arrived  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. This  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  con- 
tained in  Toussaint's  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  which  he  had  recommended  obedience  to  France  ; 
but  darkly  hinted  tliat  if  force  should  be  used  against  his 
power  and  the  liberty  of  his  race,  resistance  must  be 
made  even  to  death.  The  manifesto  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief was  of  a  pacific  tenor,  which  seemed  but 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor-general,  attend- 
ed by  a  military  force  sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  his  gov- 
ernment; and  it  promised  to  all  the  officers  of  the  colony, 
of  whatever  grade  or  color,  a  confirmation  of  their  authority 
and  a  continuance  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

After  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  had  been  finished 
Christophe  returned  from  the  parade  to  reprimand  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  a  black  whose  name  was  Telemaque, 
because  he  had  distributed  the  proclamations  of  Leclerc 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Francois.  This  had  not 
the  intended  effect,  for  the  mayor  had  the  courage,  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  situation  in  which  his  disobe- 
dience might  place  him,  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  to 
make  it  his  boast  that  he  had  used  his  utmost  effiDrts  to 
give  information  of  the  good  intentions  of  France.  Chris- 
tophe then  assured  him  that  the  troops  had  already  been 
ordered  to  clear  the  town  of  all  its  citizens;  and  it  was 
required  in  consequence  that  all  who  were  not  under  arms 
should  repair  innnediately  to  the  Ilaut  du  Cap.  The 
mayor,  who  was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  driven  from  his 
purpose  by  this,  and  he  replied  that  the  municipality 
would  in  that  case  make  a  decree  that  no  one  should  de- 
sert his  post  in  the  perilous  emergency  which  had  arrived. 
Christophe  was  disturbed  at  this  firnmess,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  order  the  black  national  guard  into  its  barracks,  and 
to  distribute  arms  to  all  the  blacks  who  were  rushing  into 
the  town  from  the  plain,  where  every  thing  was  already 
in  disorder  and  panic  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
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Gen.  Rochani beau's  division,  which  had  effected  its  land- 
ing at  Mansanilla  Bay,  and  driven  before  it  the  black 
troops  who  were  in  garrison  at  the  forts  Labourque  and 
Anse.  Rochambeau  assisted  by  his  cannon  had  carried 
the  fortifications  of  Fort  Dauphin,  in  which  assault  the 
French  had  lost  but  fourteen  men — among  whom,  how- 
ever, was  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  acted  as 
aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Rochambeau. 

The  municipality  of  Cape  Francois,  taught  by  this  intel- 
ligence that  the  war  had  already  commenced,  and  that  all 
farther  attempts  at  conciliation  would  be  useless,  ordered 
the  town  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  in  the  dread 
of  another  conflagration.  The  repeated  orders  of  Chris- 
tophe  for  all  not  under  arms  to  evacuate  the  town,  the  fe- 
rocious tone  and  aspect  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  advice 
and  precautions  of  the  nmnicipality,  spread  terror  among 
the  population,  and  old  men,  women  and  children,  loaded 
with  whatever  was  the  most  valuable,  were  crowding  in 
throngs  from  the  place. 

On  the  approach  of  night  part  of  the  national  guard 
and  all  the  whites  of  the  town  betook  themselves  for  shel- 
ter into  the  steep  mountains  which  overlook  the  Cape,  and 
at  this  moment  the  commencement  of  another  scene  of 
horror  had  already  taken  place.  The  guns  of  Fort  Picolet 
had  opened  a  cannonade  upon  a  vessel  of  the  squadron 
which  in  tacking  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  had 
stood  in  near  the  land,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  new 
conflagration  which  was  about  to  desolate  that  unfortu- 
nate town.  It  was  not  now  brought  to  pass  as  in  the  time 
of  Santhonax  by  the  wild  fury  of  hordes  of  barbarians, 
but  the  fire  was  enkindled  by  disciplined  soldiers,  who  were 
yielding  a  passive  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
officers,  as  the  latter  superintended  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  greatest  order  was  preserved  during  the  disaster, 
and  the  public  edifices  seemed  especially  marked  out  for 
destruction.  The  offices  of  the  board  of  marine — the 
great  church — the  barracks — the  arsenal,  and  the  govern- 
ment house  were  set  on  fire  in  succession,  and  soon  envel- 
oped in  flames.  Those  houses  which  were  shut  up  were 
broken  open  by  the  soldiers, — and  the  fire  was  applied 
with  precision,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  wind 
to  favor  the  progress  of  the  flames.     The  town  had  been 
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previously  rebuilt  since  the  time  of  its  previous  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  flames,  driven  as  they  were  by  a  strong  wind 
from  the  land,  spread  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  by  one 
o'clock  the  town  had  become  no  longer  tenable,  and  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  was  once  more  a  mass  of  ruins.* 

Twelve  hundred  persons  collected  by  the  municipality, 
and  headed  by  the  brave  black  Tclemaque,  now  com- 
menced their  march  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration  to 
gain  the  open  country.  They  proceeded  from  the  town 
by  way  of  the  Rue  de  Conseil,  with  the  design  to  reach  a 
mountain  called  La  Vigie,  but  one  of  Christophe's  officers 
named  Ignace,  was  dispatched  after  them  to  order  them 
to  change  their  route,  and  proceed  toward  the  Haut  du 
Cap. — Telemaque,  fearful  that  sonie  secret  order  had  been 
prepared  to  massacre  those  who  had  placed  themselves 
under  his  guidance,  affected  a  readiness  to  obey  the  officer, 
but  when  the  latter  had  departed  he  continued  to  lead  on 
his  followers  in  the  direction  of  their  original  destination. 
Desire  of  preservation,  maternal  love,  conjugal  tenderness, 
and  terror  and  anxiety  in  all,  gave  these  fugitives  strength 
beyond  their  natural  energies,  and  they  hurried  along 
through  paths  which  led  over  sharp  rocks  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  precipices. 

The  next  day  dawned  upon  a  picture  of  wretchedness, 
to  the  dread  realities  of  which  but  few  parallels  are  found 
even  in  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  that  most  unfortunate 
island.  The  town  of  Cape  Francois  was  burnt  up — the 
black  troops  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  along  the 
shore,  ready  to  execute  any  atrocity  which  might  be  or- 
dered by  their  chiefs,  who  were  reckless  in  their  vengeance 
and  despair  ; — the  whites  were  a  little  remnant,  trembling 
on  the  precipices  of  the  Haut  du  Cap — and  the  rest  of 
the  population,  guided  by  Telemaque,  were  hastening  for 
their  lives  to  secure  a  shelter  for  their  defection  from 
Christophe  among  the  wild  thickets  of  the  Morne  de  la 
Vigie.  There  was  not  a  ravine,  mountain  gorge  or  steep 
precipice  but  concealed  some  wretch  who  was  waiting  in 
terror  for  the  storm  of  war  to  pass  over,  or  trembling  in 
momentary  expectation  of  being  put  to  death,  either  by 
the  French,  or  what  was  more  terrible,  sacrificed  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  own  race.     Telemaaue  and  his  retiauQ 
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arrived  In  safety  at  La  Vigie,  and  at  daybreak  they  heard 
with  a  thrill  of  astonishment  and  terror  a  succession  of 
explosions  of  powder  magazines,  which  even  at  that  dis- 
tance made  the  ground  tremble  under  their  feet.  These 
explosions,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  whatever  of  the 
town  had  been  spared  by  the  flames,  announced  the  retreat. 
Christophe,  Telemaque  and  his  band  now  felt  their  hopes 
revive,  and  they  were  cheered  by  the  possibility  that  they 
might  now  succeed  in  getting  aboard  the  French  squad- 
ron, when  they  thought  their  misfortunes  would  be  at  an 
end;  but  just  at  this  moment  Ignace  arrived  with  orders 
from  Christophe  to  burn  the  tv.o  houses  of  La  Vigie,  and 
to  bring  all  who  were  there  to  the  Haut  du  Cap.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  turn  him  from  the  execution  of  these 
orders  by  prayers,  entreaties  and  offers  of  money,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  agent  of  Christophe  was  inexorable,  and 
the  fugitives  were  forced  to  comply.  But  while  Tele- 
maque and  the  municipdity  promised  to  obey  they  secretly 
resolved  to  regulate  their  march  by  the  movements  of  the 
French  squadron,  which  a  favorable  wind  was  directing 
toward  the  harbor  of  the  Cape,  and  they  were  favored 
with  an  excuse  for  their  delay  by  their  fatigue  and  the 
badness  of  the  roads.  They  moved  slowly  onward,  and 
arrived  at  length  at  the  plantation  Espagne,  which  they 
found  a  mere  heap  of  ashes — and  the  archives  and  public 
documents,  which  had  been  left  there  the  night  before  by 
the  municipality,  had  also  been  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Here  they  resolved  to  wait  until  events  should  decide 
their  destiny.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  movements 
of  the  French  squadron  as  it  passed  without  resistance  the 
forts  of  the  harbor,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
forces  of  Christophe  after  the  torch  had  been  applied  to 
the  magazines.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  Telemaque  and  his  party  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  were  landing,  and  they  returned  to  Cape  Fran- 
cois, Here  they  found  nothing  but  a  mass  of  roofless, 
blackened  walls  where  their  homes  had  once  stood,  and 
themselves  a  crowd  of  beggared  outcasts,  hated  by  their 
countrymen  who  regarded  them  as  traitors  to  their  cause, 
and  distrustful  of  the  French,  of  whose  ultimate  designs 
they  were  far  from  being  assured.  But  they  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  black  and  mulatto  population  of  Cape 
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Francois  more  orderly  and  industrious  than  the  rest,  and 
they  preferred  rather  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  French 
than  to  involve  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  a  new  series 
of  hostilities.  But  their  pacific  tendency  had  availed  them 
little,  for  they  had  now  lost  all  that  they  possessed,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  and  their  late  terror  and 
anxiety  was  now  changed  into  indignation  at  the  cruel 
policy  of  their  chiefs,  with  whose  personal  ambition  they 
felt  no  sympathy.  With  this  feeling  they  stretched  out 
their  hands  in  amity  and  alliance  to  the  French,  who  united 
with  them  in  unavailing  regrets  that  the  disembarkation 
had  not  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period,  which  would 
perhaps  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and 
preserved  an  immensity  of  resources  to  the  army  of  Gen, 
Leclerc* 

It  is  unsafe  to  entrust  military  success  in  a  war  like 
this  to  plans  which  are  detailed  in  the  cabinet,  and  sent 
to  be  executed  with  the  slow  precision  of  a  series  of  pre- 
scribed movements.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Gen.  Le- 
clerc should  land  his  troops  at  a  point  some  leagues  from 
Cape  Francois,  and  while  he  attacked  that  town  in  the 
rear  Gen.  Rochambeau's  division  was  to  march  upon 
Grande  Riviere  and  Dondon ;  and  by  this  manoeuvre  it 
was  hoped  to  save  Cape  Francois  and  the  beautiful  plant- 
ations in  its  plain  from  being  destroyed  by  the  negroes. 
But  the  delay  in  lauding  bad  left  the  black  chiefs  time  to 
determine  upon  a  plan  of  defence,  which  was  in  all 
cases  to  burn  and  retreat.  On  the  day  following  the 
above  events  Gen.  Leclerc  landed  at  Limbe,  at  the  head 
of  Hardy's  division,  and  it  was  determined  to  evacuate 
Cape  Francois,  as  that  town  was  no  longer  tenable. 

While  the  war  in  the  North  was  thus  reducing  every 
thing  to  ashes,  events  were  taking  place  in  the  South 
which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  prospects  of 
Toussaint.  Gen.  Boudet's  division  arrived  before  Port 
au  Prince  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  Gen.  Sabes,  aid-de- 
camp to  the  commanding  general,was  immediately  ordered 
to  proceed  ashore  with  the  proclamations  of  the  First 
Consul.  He  was  received  with  respect  in  the  town,  but 
when  about  to  return  he  discovered  that  this  was  not  per- 
mitted him.     On  the  following  day  Gen.  Oge,  command- 
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ant  at  Port  au  Prince,  wrote  to  Gen.  Boudet,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer,  General 
Dessalines,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  wait  for  orders, 
and  until  they  could  be  procured  Gen.  Sabes  would  be 
detained  ashore ;  but  he  conjured  him  to  rest  in  confi- 
dence on  that  account,  as  his  officer  would  be  treated 
with  all  due  respect.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  to  Gen.  Boudet,  that  Gen.  Oge 
found  his  authority  distrusted  by  the  troops  under  his 
command,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  white  man,  and 
that  notwithstanding  his  amicable  wishes  he  could  not 
act  without  the  countenance  of  the  black  chiefs  of  the 
army.  The  tenor  of  this  message  seeming  to  announce 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  Gen.  Boudet  imme- 
diately began  to  make  preparations  to  secure  success  in 
case  he  should  be  driven  to  make  a  descent  by  force. 
But  notwith.standing  every  activity  was  employed  by  the 
ships  in  getting  ready  to  commence  landing  the  troops, 
the  preparations  for  that  object  took  up  the  rest  of  that 
day,  and  Gen.  Boudet  profited  by  it  to  write  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  garrison  by  the  return  of  Oge's  officer.  This  was 
soon  answered  by  another  message,  which  stated  "  that 
after  the  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo  both  to  that  colony  and  to  France,  they 
felt  indignant  that  the  name  of  their  general  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  proclamation  of  the  First  Consul,  which 
seemed  thus  to  betray  bad  intentions  toward  them.  But 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  had  long 
since  been  taken,  and  if  any  attempts  were  made  by  the 
French  to  effect  a  landing  by  force  in  the  absence  of 
their  general,  Toussaint  Louverture,  three  alarm  guns 
would  be  fired,  and  at  this  signal,  which  would  be  repeat- 
ed from  mountain  to  mountain,  every  town  and  habitation 
in  the  island  would  be  set  on  fire  and  all  the  whites  put 
to  death." 

The  French  general  was  not  deterred  by  this  savage 
menace,  and  he  proceeded  immediately  to  issue  orders 
that  the  disembarkation  of  the  forces  should  take  place 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  This 
order  was  carried  into  execution  without  any  resistance, 
the  land  forces  forming  into  column  on  the  side  of  La- 
roentin ;  but  hardly  had  this  been  effected  when  the  three 
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alarm  guns  were  fired  from  Fort  National,  and  the  moun- 
tains around  repeated  the  horrible  signal,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  began  almost  immediately  to  arise,  to  manifest 
that  this  signal  had  been  understood ;  and,  as  every  one 
pictured  in  his  imagination,  the  fatal  decree  was  in  the 
act  of  being  carried  into  execution.  The  French  soldiers 
preserved  the  fixed  attitude  of  those  who  suspect  danger 
to  be  nigh — they  closed  their  ranks,  and  kept  their  eyes 
upon  their  commander.  Gen.  Boudet,  himself  agitated 
with  indignation  and  solicitude  at  the  thought  of  what 
transactions  might  be  in  progress  around  him,  maintained 
an  appearance  of  external  calmness,  while  he  ordered 
that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  before  the  blacks  had  man- 
ifested actual  intentions  of  hostility.  He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  which  at  once  commenced  its 
march  for  Fort  Bizoton,  and  before  noon  it  had  arrived 
within  cannon  shot  of  that  post.  It  was  manned  by 
Toussaint's  thirteenth  brigade,  in  the  ranks  of  which  were 
many  mulatto  officers.  A  black  captain  named  Seraphin 
came  out  of  the  fort  for  a  parley,  and  he  commenced  his 
duties  by  announcing  that  they  would  defend  that  post 
against  every  attack.  The  French  general  pretended  not 
to  hear  this  blustering  message,  but  turning  to  the  grena- 
diers at  the  head  of  his  column  he  said  to  them,  "  Com- 
rades, you  are  within  the  territories  of  France,  and  should 
find  none  but  friends ;  keep  your  arms  shouldered  and  let 
them  kill  us,  that  those  who  follow  us  may  have  the  right 
to  avenge  our  death — to  avenge  France."  Then  turning 
to  the  black  officer  he  added,  "  go  back  to  your  battalion 
— tell  what  you  have  just  heard — fire  upon  us  if  you 
dare,  but  take  due  precaution — sell  your  lives  dear,  for 
you  are  lost." 

The  column  continued  its  march  with  cries  of  "  vive 
la  republique,"  "vive  la  liberte,"  and  the  black  garrison 
of  the  fort  seeing  the  French  advance  without  suspicion, 
and  hearing  the  words  of  Gen.  Boudet,  answered  with 
cries  of  "  vive  la  France,"  "  vivent  nos  freres,"  and  no 
farther  resistance  was  threatened. 

After  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bizoton  had  been  reinforced 
with  a  battalion  of  French  troops,  Gen.  Boudet's  division 
proceeded  on  towards  Port  au  Prince,  and  the  black  gre- 
nadiers under  Capt.   Seraphin  were  incorporated  in  the 
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column  to  constitute  an  efficient  example  to  the  black 
troops  of  the  town.  The  division  during  its  march  passed 
a  block  house,  situate  upon  an  elevated  spot,  and  defended 
by  one  hundred  blacks  and  four  cannon.  This  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  injury  which  it  could  in- 
flict upon  the  forces  of  the  French  being  inconsiderable, 
and  the  day  being  almost  spent,  it  was  passed  by,  thouj- 
it  had  refused  to  submit,  and  the  French  troops  presseu 
forward  to  the  town. 

The  advance  guard  had  already  arrived  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  place,  when  Gen.  Boudet  dispatched  two  bat- 
talions to  the  right  to  gain  possession  of  the  gate  of  Leo- 
gane.  The  first  line  of  the  blacks  was  formed  by  a  body 
of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  and  upon  the  heights  which 
overhung  the  road  through  which  the  French  column  had 
to  advance  there  appeared  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
stationed  in  reserve  at  different  points,  whose  numbers 
amounted  in  all  to  more  than  four  thousand.  The  French 
general  at  this  stage  of  his  advance  sent  an  officer  to 
say  aloud  and  intelligibly,  "  We  wish  to  enter  as  friends, 
and  we  come  to  reinforce  the  troops  of  the  colony."  To 
this  it  was  answered  promptly,  "  We  cannot  receive  you 
without  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  governor-general, 
Toussaint  Louverture."  The  light  troops  of  the  French 
army  were  now  ordered  to  approach  without  firing,  and 
the  main  body  proceeded  slowly  on  its  march  until  it  had 
gained  an  angle  of  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  post.  All  at  once  the  blacks  cried  out 
from  the  wall,  "  Advance — we  have  orders  to  receive  you 
— we  have  orders — advance."  The  head  of  the  French 
column  advanced  immediately,  when  there  took  place  a 
general  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  killed 
one  hundred  of  the  French  upon  the  spot,  and  wounded 
double  that  number.  The  rear  of  the  column  now  passed 
quickly  over  the  space  between  the  ground  it  occupied 
and  the  fort,  and  a  charge  was  made  immediately  ;  and 
without  firing  a  gun  the  blacks  were  driven  from  their 
entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to  the  right  had 
by  this  time  traversed  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  driven 
in  all  the  outposts  in  the  way  of  their  march ;  and  thus 
Gen.  Boudet's  division  was  almost  in  possession  of  the 
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place  without  firing  a  gun.  At  tho  same  moment  that 
the  fort  had  opened  its  fire  upon  the  French  the  Mock- 
house  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  began  to  cooperate 
v/ith  it  by  commencing  a  brisk  cannonade,  but  without 
any  effect.  The  forts  of  the  harbor  also  took  the  signal, 
and  began  to  fire  upon  the  fleet ;  but  the  French  admiral, 
Latouche,  brought  his  ships  immediately  into  line,  and 
answered  the  fire  with  such  effect  that  the  forts  were  sooa 
silenced,  and  the  blacks  fled  in  terror.  The  guns  of  the 
fleet  were  now  turned  toward  that  side  of  the  town  which 
was  opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  troops  were  advanc- 
ing, and  they  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  that  quarter. 

Night  had  now  come  on,  and  in  the  confusion  and  dark- 
ness, the  negroes  believed  themselves  attacked  both  in 
front  and  rear.  Their  chiefs  in  making  ready  to  escape 
cried  out  to  the  soldiers  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and 
kill  all  the  whites  ;  but  the  French  troops  pursued  them 
so  closely  with  their  bayonets  that  there  was  no  time  af- 
forded them  to  put  these  orders  in  execution,  and  they 
fled  with  all  possible  haste  without  order  or  a  thought  of 
farther  resistance.  Almost  the  only  skirmish  within  the 
town  took  place  at  the  treasury,  where  a  short  stand  was 
made  against  the  progress  of  the  French.  This  more 
active  resistance  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  to  secure  the  money  which  had  been 
hoarded  at  this  place,  where  the  French  found  sums 
amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs. 

The  town  was  now  inundated  with  French  soldiery, 
and  the  blacks  completely  driven  out.  That  it  had  not 
shared  the  fate  of  Cape  Francois  was  not  due  to  the  milder 
nature  of  Dessalines,  but  to  the  promptitude  and  activity 
with  which  it  had  been  attacked  and  carried.  Gen.  Oge, 
the  commandant  of  the  place,  and  all  the  whites  who  had 
succeeded  in  saving  themselves  from  being  massacred  by 
the  enraged  blacks,  now  came  forward  to  express  their 
joy  and  gratulation  at  the  success  of  the  French.  Among 
them  was  found  father  Lecun,  the  apostolic  prefect  of  the 
colony  and  priest  of  Port  au  Prince,  who  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  persons  of  every  age,  sex  and 
color,  all  of  whom  had  until  now  been  shut  up  in  the 
church,  whither  they  had  fled  for  sanctuary  from  the  atro- 
cities of  the  ne?roes.     Lecun  had  placed  himself  at  the 
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door  of  the  church,  clad  in  the  vestments  of  his  office 
and  with  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  ahar  in  his  hands,  to 
overawe  the  ferocity  of  the  blacks  and  save  the  victims 
who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection.  The  exultations  of 
these  persons  for  their  safety  and  deliverance  were  all 
hushed  in  silence,  when  the  intelligence  was  announced 
that  almost  all  the  whites  of  the  town  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  mountains,  and  among  them  Gen.  Sabes,  the  envoy 
from  head  quarters,  together  with  the  officers  and  sailors 
who  had  attended  him  ashore.  From  the  state  of  irrita- 
tion in  which  the  blacks  had  departed,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  foiled  in  their  jncendiary  attempts  upon  the 
town,  it  was  feared  that  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons was  already  sealed  ;  and  this  sorrowful  reflection 
struck  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  their  comrades  and  compa- 
nions which  made  the  joys  of  victory  dumb.  Many  of 
the  whites,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  follow  the 
negroes  in  their  retreat,  had  been  murdered  upon  the 
Place  d' Amies  of  the  town,  and  among  the  bodies  there 
was  found  that  of  the  white  commander  of  artillery,  Gen. 
Lacombe,  who  in  a  council  of  war  to  determine  what  re- 
sistance should  be  made  to  the  advance  of  the  French 
had  insisted  upon  admitting  them  as  brethren  ;  and  when 
he  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  magazine  and  arse- 
nal a  mulatto  officer  stepped  forward  into  the  circle  and 
shot  him  through,  the  head  with  a  pistol.* 

The  capture  of  Port  au  Prince  struck  a  panic  into  the 
blacks,  who  now  more  than  ever  dreaded  the  invincibility 
of  their  enemy.  They  were  discouraged  from  making 
any  farther  resistance  against  opponents  so  formidable, 
and  many  of  them  surrendered  themselves  in  mere  despair. 
Gen.  Boudet  excited  their  astonishment  and  hope  by  the 
deep  policy  of  his  measures.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been 
he  practice  to  demand  passports  of  all  those  who  were 
entering  Port  au  Prince  from  the  country  ;  but  by  order 
of  the  French  general  this  requisition  was  revoked  by 
proclamation  made  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
outpost  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  was  com- 
manded to  allow  all  to  pass  without  hindrance  or  distinc- 
tion. This  regulation  had  an  effect  upon  the  negroes 
which  was  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  French.     The 
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blacks  flocked  back  to  the  town  to  admire  the  troopp. 
They  were  struck  with  their  martial  bearing  and  pleased 
with  their  high  discipline  and  good  behavior ;  and  they 
were  soon  won  over  to  love  the  condescension  and  for- 
bearance of  those  whose  courage  in  the  field  they  consid- 
ered so  irresistible.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  greatly 
checked,  and  the  French  felt  that  their  conquest  would 
be  easy.  The  block-house,  which  had  until  a  late  pe- 
riod maintained  its  hostility,  chiefly  because  it  was  not 
attacked,  was  now  taken  by  the  French — and  the  black 
chiefs  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince, 
encouraged  by  the  lenity  of  their  invaders  or  in  despair 
of  success  over  them,  sent  iri  one  after  another  their  offers 
of  submission  to  Gen.  Boudet. 

Soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  blacks  under  Dessa- 
lines  had  rallied  at  Croix  des  Bouqets  a  detachment  of 
Boudet's  division  was  .sent  against  them.  Not  daring  to 
make  head  against  his  enemy  in  the  open  field,  the  black 
chief  when  he  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
this  column  set  fire  to  the  cane  fields  and  houses  of  the 
plain,  and  fled  before  it,  obliging  all  whom  he  encounter- 
ed to  accompany  him  in  his  march.  The  French  troops 
finding  no  enemy  to  combat  set  themselves  to  extmguisn 
the  flames  ;  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  work 
they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  negroes  of  the 
country,  who  came  to  a.ssist  them  against  the  orders  of 
Dessalines,  whom,  relying  upon  the  protection  of  the 
French,  they  dared  in  this  instance  to  disobey.  This 
fierce  chieftain  directed  his  march  upon  Mirebalais, 
sweeping  every  thing  along  with  him  in  his  progress. 
Though  he  had  been  less  successful  than  Christophe  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  incendiary  policy  of  Toussaint, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  the  chief  upon  whom  the  most  reli- 
ance was  placed,  as  his  violence  and  recklessness  were 
more  profitable  to  the  black  commander-in-chief  in  this 
crisis  of  his  fortune  than  the  more  cautious  and  delibe- 
rate movements  of  Christophe.  It  was  the  policy  of 
Toussaint  to  put  forth  these  two  generals  in  all  instances 
of  direct  collision  with  the  French,  while  he  remained  in 
concealment  whence  he  could  guide  and  control  their 
operations  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  openly 
resisting  the  armies  of  France.     Dessalines  in  his  retreat 
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seizea  upon  all  the  whites  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
compelled  them  to  march  before  him  into  the  interior, 
where  they  were  put  to  death.  M.  de  St.  James  and  .sev- 
eral emigrant  colonists  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
this  massacre  ;  and  while  the  cane  fields  of  their  planta- 
tions were  on  fire  they  fled  to  join  the  ranks  of  their 
countrymen.  They  were  aided  in  their  flight  by  a  negro 
named  Patience,  who  was  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and 
whose  lieutenant  was  the  young  Count  Gorman,  to  whom 
Patience  had  once  been  a  slave.  Not  all  the  whites  had 
been  murdered  at  the  appointed  signal,  and  in  consequence 
of  new  orders  from  Toussaint  -the  remainder  were  des- 
tined as  hostages,  to  be  collected  in  crowds  and  marched 
into  the  interior,  while  to  intimidate  the  French  and  arrest 
their  military  operations  a  message  was  sent  to  them 
that  the  white  prisoners  would  not  be  put  to  death  unless 
the  French  persisted  in  their  invasion  of  the  territory. 
But  notwithstanding  this  new  policy  of  their  chiefs  the 
subaltern  officers  of  the  black  army  who  had  these  pris- 
oners in  their  charge,  could  not  be  restrained  in  their  fe- 
rocity when  the  objects  of  their  hatred  were  so  directly 
in  their  power,  and  the  rout  by  which  they  passed  was 
left  scattered  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  whites  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  vengeance. 

DessaJines  had  now  crossed  the  river  of  Cul  de  Sac 
and  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  heights  of  Charboniere. 
His  retreat  had  much  diminished  his  numbers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  desertions  which  had  taken  place 
of  those  blacks  who  from  secret  attachment  to  the  French, 
or  in  terror  of  their  arms  were  seizing  daily  opportuni- 
ties to  join  their  standard. 

The  French  general  was  informed  by  these  deserters 
of  the  ulterior  designs  of  Dessalines,  who  was  manoeuv- 
ring to  throw  his  forces  into  the  South,  and  secure  the 
possession  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  that  province. 
To  counteract  this  movement  Gen.  Boudet  ordered  a  de- 
tachment to  proceed  without  delay  on  the  road  to  Leo- 
gane,  and  thus  cut  oflTthe  communication  which  the  black 
chief  now  held  with  that  part  of  the  island.  This  move- 
ment compelled  Dessalines  to  countermarch ;  but  while 
his  forces  fell  back  upon  the  heights  of  Charboniere  he 
himself  with  a  number  of  his  officers  crossed  the  moim- 
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tains  by  paths  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  this  manner 
succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  French  lines  and  arriv- 
ing safely  at  Leogane. 

The  French  detachment  which  had  been  ordered  upon 
Leogane,  after  a  succession  of  movements  by  which  it 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  several  intermediate 
places  before  the  blacks  could  have  time  to  destroy  them, 
arrived  before  that  place  on  the  11th  of  February,  1802. 
Dessalines  had  thrown  himself  into  the  town  on  the  night 
before,  having  broken  through  a  thousand  obstacles  and 
crossed  precipices  and  mountains  until  now  deemed  im- 
passable. At  his  command  the  blacks  immediately  began 
to  remove  all  their  ordnance  into  the  country  ;  and  these, 
together  with  as  many  warlike  stores  as  possible,  were 
transported  to  a  precipitous  position  called  Caberet  Carde. 
To  this  steep  acclivity  the  blacks  retreated  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  after  having  first  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  Leogane. 

Rigaud  had  now  made  his  appearance  at  Aux  Cayes, 
and  under  his  influence  the  South  was  already  rallying 
against  the  power  of  Toussaint.  Gen.  Boudet,  having 
gained  over  a  mulatto  officer  named  Celestin,  dispatched 
him  from  Port  au  Prince  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  South,  to  secure  their  cooperation  with  Rigaud 
and  their  submission  to  France.  This  measure  succeed- 
ed. The  commandant  of  Petit  Goave,  when  informed 
that  Rigaud  was  again  in  the  field  and  that  the  French 
general  wished  him  to  place  himself  under  his  direction, 
refused  any  longer  to  obey  the  commands  of  Dessalines, 
and  even  intercepted  his  letters  to  other  commanders  and 
sent  them  to  Port  au  Prince.  Celestin  soon  gained  over 
Gen.  Laplume,  the  commander  of  the  South  under  Tous- 
saint, and  he  in  concert  with  a  multitude  of  other  chiefs 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  France.  This 
oath  was  then  administered  by  them  to  the  blacks  under 
their  command,  and  in  consequence  of  the  passive  sub- 
mission whiQh  the  latter  yielded  to  their  chiefs  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  South  was  secured  at  once  to  the 
French.  The  mulattoes  had  ever  found  it  an  irksome 
compliance  to  yield  obedience  to  black  domination ;  and 
though  they  too  feared  the  designs  of  the  French,  they 
nevertheless  determined  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
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vague  hope  that  in  this  deadly  struggle  between  the  dif-' 
ferent  colors,  some  advantage  might  arise  to  give  ascen- 
dancy to  their  caste.  With  more  military  science  than 
the  blacks,  they  proved  themselves  valuable  coadjutors  to 
the  French  in  their  military  operations  against  Toussaint- 
Every  mulatto  chieftain  established  a  military  cordon  along 
the  boundaries  of  his  territory,  which  effectually  prevent- 
ed Dessalines  from  penetrating  into  the  country.  The 
latter  ceased  not  to  proclaim  to  the  negroes  that  the  object 
of  the  French  expedition  was  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery  ;  and  these  efforts,  together  with  the  dread  of  his 
savage  propensities,  had  such  effect  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jacmel  that  the  whole  population  of  that  town,  whites 
and  all,  published,  as  a  voluntary  expression  of  feeling,  a 
manifesto,  declaring  their  regret  that  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  take  the  government  of  the  island  out  of  the 
hands  of  Toussaint.  The  French  general  supposing  this 
compliant  attitude  to  have  its  origin  in  fear  or  in  sordid 
considerations,  from  the  danger  which  threatened  Tous- 
saint's  advantageous  system  of  farming  the  plantations, 
was  filled  with  indignation  at  such  base  subserviency  in 
whites,  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments to  exalt  a  negro's  ambition.  But  the  occurrence  is 
nothing  wonderful,  as  independently  of  the  summary  ven- 
geance which  was  ready  to  overwhelm  them  from  the 
fierceness  of  Dessalines  in  case  of  their  manifesting  any 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Toussaint,  great  num- 
bers were  secretly  attached  to  the  black  general-in-chief, 
as  the  recipients  of  his  personal  favor  and  patronage. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  among  his  private  ef- 
fects there  were  afterwards  found  locks  of  hair,  taken 
from  complexions  of  every  color — rings,  billetdoux,  and 
other  memorials  of  secret  attachment,  though  this  Phi- 
landering intercourse  was  held  with  a  negro  who  was  both 
old  and  ugly. 

Meantime  Dessalines  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  arouse  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  negroes  ;  and 
such  was  the  success  which  his  influence  gave  to  his 
attempts  that  disquietude  and  alarm  were  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  country  :  and  the  French  were  earnestly 
questioned  by  those  blacks  who  had  joined  their  standard 
as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  expedition^  and  if  its  only 
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object  was  in  reality  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  France 
in  St.  Domingo.  A  scene  is  described  by  Gen.  Lacroix 
which  vividly  depicts  the  dread  then  felt  by  all  the  blacks. 
"  Seeing,  while  upon  parade  in  Port  au  Prince,  an  old 
negro  chief  who  had  formerly  deserted  from  the  insur- 
gents, and  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  had  in  a 
hundred  instances  rendered  the  most  important  services 
to  the  whites,  I  went  up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family.  lie  presented  to  me  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  were  handsome ;  and  I  noticed  that  the 
old  man  watched  me  eagerly,  to  detect  if  I  treated  them 
with  hauteur  or  politeness — and  I  therefore  threw  more 
circumspection  into  my  address,  and  saw  that  the  old 
man  was  flattered  with  my  attention,  and  sensible  to  the 
respect  with  which  I  treated  him.  He  requested  me  to 
visit  his  house  and  remain  with  him  a  sliort  time ;  and 
hardly  had  I  crossed  his  threshhold  when  crossing  his 
liands  on  his  breast,  and  sobbing  vehemently,  he  addressed 
me  in  the  following  strain:  '  My  good  general,  you  are 
frank — tell  me  with  truth  if  you  have  come  here  to  re- 
establish slavery  '?  Whatever  may  happen,  old  Paul  La- 
france  does  not  care  for  himself;  but  my  daughters,  my 
poor  daughters  slaves,  I  should  die  of  grief "  This 
scene  manifests  that  even  the  better  class  of  blacks  had 
become  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  representations  of  Dessalines  were 
producing  the  same  results  among  the  mass  of  the  negroes. 
But  the  class  of  anciens  libres,  or  free  black  and  nmlatto 
proprietors,  secretly  exulted  at  the  hope  which  tiie  re- 
establishment  of  slavery  afforded  them  of  regaining  their 
former  slave  property,  and  seeing  the  island  restored  to 
permanent  trancpiillity  and  productiveness. 

The  preservation  of  the  South  was  too  important  to  be 
left  to  its  own  unaided  efforts;  and  notwithstanding  the 
cooperation  of  most  of  the  mulattoes  with  the  French, 
there  was  great  danger  that  the  perpetual  exertions  of 
Dessalines  in  alarming  the  fears  and  exciting  the  distrust 
of  the  negroes  might  ni  last  succeed  in  arming  that  prov- 
ince against  the  expedition.  Something  was  deemed 
necessary  to  be  done  immediately,  in  order  to  rescue  those 
places  which  had  already  declared  for  the  French,  as 
Dessalines  was  threatening  them   with  utter  destruction, 
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both  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection  and  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  tlie  province.  Another  con- 
sideration impelled  the  French  to  save  this  part  of  the 
island  from  the  agents  of  Toussaint, — and  this  was  the 
immense  store  of  colonial  produce,  amounting  in  value 
to  more  than  twelve  millions  of  francs,  which  was  in  store 
in  the  different  towns.  These  urgent  inducements  decided 
Gen.  Boudet  to  send  thither  one  half  of  his  division  and 
fourteen  hundred  men  departed  ^vithout  delay  from  Port 
au  Prince  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Arbois.  The 
position  of  Caberet  Garde  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
another  detachment  occupied  Arcahaie,  and  drove  the 
black  forces  from  Gharbonicre — the  negroes  every  where 
fleeing  in  terror  before  the  French  troops ;  and  as  they 
retreated  setting  fire  to  every  thing  combustible  in  their 
way ;  but  as  thesfe  conflagrations  were  now  regarded  as 
an  evidence  that  the  reign  of  the  blacks  was  at  an  end, 
they  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  the  French. 

While  these  events  were  in  action  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island  the  Spanish  portion  was  gained  over  to  the 
French  with  but  little  difficulty.  The  two  frigates  which 
had  been  dispatched  from  Samana  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Kerverseau  arrived  off  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
on  the  2d  of  February.  This  place  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  black  named  Paul  Louverture,  and  he  followed 
the  usual  system  of  temporizing  and  delay,  which  had 
been  practised  at  Cape  Francois  and  Port  au  Prince.  He 
made  answer  to  the  summons  to  surrender,  sent  to  him  by 
the  French  commander,  by  alleging  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing before  receiving  the  orders  of  his  brother,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  island — and  he  requested  the  French 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  these  orders.  But  some  of  the 
whites  of  the  city,  to  whom  it  was  humiliating  to  remain 
in  subjection  to  the  blacks  while  means  were  thus  at  hand 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  domination,  formed' a  conspiracy 
by  night  and  seized  upon  one  of  the  forts  of  the  city 
sword  in  hand,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  forces  of  the 
French  general.  But  though  this  diversion  in  his  favor 
promised  Kerverseau  such  ready  success,  an  unexpected 
obstacle  interposed  to  prevent  him  from  availing  himself  of 
the  aid  it  afforded.  It  was  found  impossible  to  land  upon  a 
coast  where  there  was  such  a  surf  that  no  boat  could  live  ; 
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and  after  repeated  attempts,  in  which  the  boats  of  the 
squadron  were  all  upset  in  the  sea,  though  no  one  was 
drowned,  the  enterprise  was  suspended.  The  success  of 
the  inhabitants  ashore  being  thus  unsupported  by  the 
squadron  on  the  coast,  and  the  garrison  of  the  place  being 
aJready  in  motion  to  attack  them,  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  the  fort  which  they  had  captured,  and 
retreat  into  the  country,  where,  having  drawn  a  reinforce- 
ment to  their  numbers  from  among  the  population  around 
them  they  made  a  new  effort  against  the  city  by  attack- 
ing a  post  situate  without  its  gates.  Gen.  Kerverseau, 
ignorant  of  this  new  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
believing  all  hope  of  immediate  success  to  be  over, 
ordered  the  vessels  to  be  moored  outside  of  the  harbor,  as 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  commander-in-chief  he  had  resolved  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  before  he  made  an  attack  upon  the 
city.  Hardly  had  this  order  been  issued  when  a  boat  was 
rowed  off,  bringing  an  invitation  for  the  French  to  enter 
and  take  peaceable  possession  of  the  place. 

At  the  head  of  the  clergy  in  the  Spanish -territory  there 
was  a  French  bishop,  who,  after  the  cession  of  that  part 
of  the  island  to  France  had  been  sent  out  to  succeed  the 
Spanish  bishop,  who  had  departed  to  Havana.  When 
this  functionary  had  received  intelligence  that  there  was 
a  large  fleet  to  the  windward  of  the  island,  he  considered 
it  an  expedition  from  France,  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  Toussaint  had  quitted  Samana  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleet  as  it  proceeded  along  the  coast,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  town  of  Santiago  de  los  Cavel- 
leros,  to  bring  over  to  his  designs  the  mulatto  who  held 
the  chief  command  in  that  department.  Gen.  Clervaux. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  the  allegiance  of  this  gene- 
ral to  France,  and  the  latter  proffered  his  submission 
without  meditating  the  least  resistance  to  the  forces  which 
were  off  the  coast.  The  force  of  this  example  was  great 
over  Gen.  Paul  Louverture,  who,  situated  as  he  was,  far 
from  the  influence  of  his  brother,  and  distrustful  of  suc- 
cess over  a  force  of  such  vast  superiority,  published  a 
proclamation  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  which 
declared  that  "  liberty  was  the  talisman  which  inflamed 
his  zeal,  but  that  love  for  France  overcame  all  other  con- 
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siderations."  Influenced  thus  by  his  fears  and  his  desires 
the  black  general  had  sent  a  message  to  the  French  com- 
mander inviting  him  to  take  possession  of  the  city. 

The  entire  defection  of  the  troops  in  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory under  Gen.  Clervaux,  and  the  defeat  of  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince  under  Gen.  Dessa- 
lines,  reduced  the  avaihable  means  of  Toussaint  to  three 
half  brigades ;  and  with  this  feeble  reliance,  aided  by  his 
own  guard  and  the  negroes  taken  from  the  plantations  of 
the  North,  he  still  had  the  courage  to  maintain  a  resist- 
ance against  the  forces  of  Gen.  Leclerc ;  for  of  every 
minute  movement  he  was  at  once  the  secret  instigator 
and  soul.  From  the  achivements  which  he  effected  with 
this  inferiority  of  force  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  had  he  been  in  possession  of 
all  his  resources,  and  been  able  to  concentrate  all  his 
forces,  to  be  guided  in  their  movements  by  the  lightning 
of  his  own  genius,  and  animated  to  exertion  bv  the  energy 
of  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Overtures  made  to  Toussaint  through  liis  children — Military  operations  of 
Gen.  Humbert  at  Port  de  Paix — Toussaint  and  Christophe  proclaimed  out- 
laws— Triumphs  of  the  French — Advance  of  Boudet's  division  on  St. 
Marks — Burning  of  that  town  by  Dessalines — Massacre  of  the  whites — Ope- 
rations of  Gen.  Lacroix  at  Port  au  Prince — Defeat  of  Toussaint  in  the  plain 
of  Gonaives — His  retreat  to  the  mountains  of  Cahos — Attack  of  the  French 
upon  the  blacks  at  Trianon — Massacre  of  whites  at  Verrettes  by  Dessalines — 
Military  operations  at  Crete  a  Pierrot — Continuance  of  the  war — Desperation 
of  Toussaint — His  surrender  and  retirement  from  power — Critical  situation 
of  Leclerc — Occurrence  of  fever  among  the  French  troops — Toussaint  seized 
and  sent  to  France — Ravages  of  disease  among  the  French — Execution  of 
Charles  Belair — The  blacks  resume  hostilities — Their  successes  and  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  French — Death  of  Gen.  Leclerc — Gen.  Rochambeau 
succeeds  to  the  command — His  operations  against  the  negroes  under  Dessa- 
lines. 

Bonaparte  had  foreseen  tnat  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition depended   much    upon    the  nature  of  the  events 
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Vv^hich  should  follow  its  first  arrival ;  and  to  prepare  every 
thing  to  correspond  to  this  forecast  he  had  arranged  all 
the  details  with  such  particularity  that  while  in  some  cases 
it  ensured  success,  in  others  it  not  only  deprived  the  gen- 
rals  of  all  responsibility,  but  fettered  their  movements — - 
and  where  the  first  step  was  wrong  made  disaster  follow 
on  disaster.  Two  of  the  children  of  Toussaint,  the  one 
a  black  and  the  o-ther  a  mulatto,  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, together  with  their  preceptor,  who  was  the  director 
of  the  institution  at  which  they  had  been  taught.  They 
were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  First  Consul  to 
Toussaint,  which  was  filled  with  expressions  of  high  con- 
sideration for  his  services  to  the  French  nation,  and  of 
admiration  of  his  talents.  Bat  it  stated  that  however 
the  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  by  order  of 
Toussaint  might  have  been  fitted  for  St.  Domingo  while 
it  was  environed  with  enemies,  with  no  hope  of  drawing 
succor  from  France,  now,  that  these  difficulties  were  re- 
moved, it  must  be  viewed  as  bestowing  too  little  sove- 
reignty on  France — a  fault  in  the  document  which  Tousr 
saint  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  The 
letter  invited  Toussaint  to  assist  the  captain-general,  Le- 
plerc,  with  his  counsels,  and  to  make  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Domingo  the  solicitude  of  France  for  their 
happiness;  and  it  requested  him  in  all  things  to  conduct 
himself  as  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  frigate  having  aboard  these  children  of  Toussaint 
not  being  able  for  want  of  a  pilot  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Francois  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  off  the  harbor, 
hostilities  had  actually  commenced  and  were  in  full  activity 
on  every  side  before  Toussaint  received  this  letter,  which 
had  been  intended  as  a  preventive  of  war. 

They  set  off  from  the  Cape  on  the  7th  of  February, 
accompanied  by  M.  Coasnon,  their  preceptor;  and  not 
finding  Toussaint  at  the  plantation  Henricourt,  where  it 
had  been  supposed  he  was,  they  continued  their  jouuney 
to  Ennery  ;  but  even  here  they  did  not  find  the  object  of 
their  search.  The  children  were  received  by  their  mother 
with  trarisports  of  joy,  and  dispatches  were  sent  immedi- 
ately to  inform  her  husband  of  their  arrival,  and  that  they 
were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  First  Consul 
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which  would  please  him  much.  Toussaint  arrived  on  the 
second  day  after  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  hasten  his 
return.  He  embraced  his  children  with  a  joy  beyond 
the  power  of  utterance  ;  and  while  he  was  delivering  him- 
self to  all  the  transports  of  paternal  affection,  M.  Coisnon 
deemed  the  moment  favorable  to  address  him  on  the  object 
of  his  journey.  He  conjured  him  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  First  Consul,  and  painted  to  him  in  seductive 
colors  the  brilliance  of  his  future  hopes,  should  he  decide 
to  ally  himself  with  the  French,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  warned  him  of  the  implacable  hostility  and  certain 
destruction  which  he  would  draw  down  upon  himself 
should  he  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  make  resistance  to 
that  army  which  had  returned  victorious  over  all  Europe 
in  arms,  but  which  now  had  no  enemies  to  employ  its 
leisure  but  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo.  He  ended  by 
saying — "  Listen  to  your  children — they  are  faithful  inter- 
preters of  the  intentions  of  the  First  Consul — confide  in 
their  innocence  and  in  the  sincerity  of  their  sentiments, 
for  what  they  will  tell  you  is  truth  itself"  Young  Isaac 
then  spoke,  and  told  his  father  what  had  been  said  to  him 
both  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  captain-general ;  and 
while  he  was  speaking  Toussaint  maintained  a  profound 
silence.  A  change  had  already  stole  over  his  countenance, 
and  it  had  no  longer  the  expression  of  parental  fondness 
but  the  stoical  collectedness  of  a  wary  statesman.  M. 
Coisnon  then  presented  to  him  in  a  golden  box  the  letter 
of  the  First  Consul.  Toussaint  read  it  again  and  again, 
giving  every  manifestation  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  sentiments  it  contained  ;  but  to  the  proposal  of  M. 
Coisnon  that  he  should  proceed  to  Cape  Francois  and 
hold  an  interview  with  Gen.  Leclerc,  (of  whom  he  had 
been  assured  he  was  to  be  lieutenant)  while  during  his 
absence  M.  Coisnon  offered  to  remain  as  a  hostage,  he 
answered — "  It  is  no  longer  practicable — war  has  already 
commenced,  and  every  one  is  in  a  rage  for  battle.  My 
officers  already  have  every  thing  prepared  to  burn  and 
pillage,  but  if  Gen.  Leclerc  will  suspend  operations  on  his 
side  I  will  do  as  much  on  mine."* 

M.  Coisnon  applied   himself  immediately  to  write   to 
Cfen.  Leclerc,  and  Toussaint  took  it  upon  himself  to  seu4 
*  auio. 
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the  letter,  but  he  would  not  remain  any  longer  at  Ennery 
or  risk  another  interview  with  his  children  ;  and  within 
two  hours  after  his  arrival  he  had  again  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  his  duties.  Other 
cares  than  those  of  nature  were  now  the  thoughts  which 
ruled  him,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  future  contingencies  of  his  fortune,  by  having 
his  treasures  buried  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cahos;  and 
it  is  asserted  by  tradition  that  he  shot  with  his  own  hand 
those  by  whose  assistance  he  effected  this,  that  he  might 
remain  the  master  of  his  own  secret.  The  amount  of 
this  treasure  has  been  estimated  at  §40,000,000 — but  this 
estimate  must  be  uncertain,  as  at  this  time  all  the  accounts 
of  his  administration  were  burnt  up.  Many  of  the  sums 
collected  by  him  were  publicly  known  ;  and  although  he 
had  expended  much  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  at  exorbitant  prices,  he  nevertheless  had 
large  sums  remaining,  some  of  which  he  reserved  in  his 
hands,  while  others  were  invested  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  were  lost  at  his  death.* 

Before  his  departure,  Toussaint,  urged  by  M.  Coisnon 
and  the  solicitations  of  his  children,  promised  to  write 
an  answer  to  the  letter  of  Gen.  Leclerc,  and  M.  Coisnon 
engaged  to  remain  at  Ennery  until  it  could  be  prepared. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  February  this  letter  was 
received  through  the  hands  of  M.  Granville,  a  Frenchman 
who  resided  at  Gonaives  in  the  quality  of  tutor  to  the 
third  son  of  Toussaint.  The  message  was  received  by 
M.  Coisnon — "  Take  back  with  you  my  children,  since  it 
must  be  so — I  will  remain  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  to 
my  God."  M.  Granville  informed  M.  Coisnon  that  the 
blacks  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  irritation,  and  that  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  whites  who  were  among  them  hung 
by  a  slender  thread,  which  might  be  separated  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Toussaint  wrote  to  Gen.  Leclerc  that  he  had  come  to 
remove  him  from  his  authority  by  force ;  and  he  reproach- 
ed him  for  not  having  delivered  the  letter  of  the  First 
Consul  to  him  until  three  months  from  its  date  ; — for  hav- 
ing by  acts  of  hostility  committed  aggressions  upon  the 
rights  and  past  services  of  his  race ;  and  he  declared  that 

*  Lacroix . 
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the  preservation  of  those  rights  imposed  upon  him  duties 
beyond  those  of  nature  ; — that  he  was  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  own  children,  whom  he  had  sent-  back, 
that  he  might  not  be  restrained  from  performing  his  duty 
by  their  pr'esence  ;  and  after  all  these  peremptory  asser- 
tions he  closed  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  wanted  time 
in  order  to  decide  how  to  act.  The  French  general  hast- 
ened to  reply  to  this  communication,  and  to  send  back 
the  children.  He  invited  Toussaint  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  restoring  order — gave  him  the  assurance  of  his  word 
that  the  past  should  be  forgotten — that  he  should  be  treated 
with  distinction — and  in  case  he  united  himself  to  the 
French  that  he  should  be  proclaimed  first  lieutenant  to 
the  captain-general ;  and  he  finished  by  saying,  that  not- 
withstanding his  instructions  were  to  the  intent  that  he 
should  not  discontinue  the  operations  of  war  when  they 
had  once  been  commenced,  still,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation  he  would  condescend  to  an 
armistice  of  four  days,  and  in  case  of  his  still  persisting 
in  hostilities  after  this  he  should  proceed  immediately  to 
proclaim  him  an  enemy  of  France  and  an  outlaw. 

The  terms  of  this  letter  compelled  Toussaint  to  a  final 
decision,  and  he  was  highly  irritated  at  the  ultimatum. 
He  held  an  interview  with  his  children,  anxl  offered  them 
the  liberty  to  choose  between  hostility  to  France  or  to 
their  parent.  He  assured  them  that  he  did  not  blame 
them  for  their  attachment  to  France,  for  that  was  the  land 
which  had  furnished  them  with  education  ;  but  between 
that  country  and  himself  there  was  the  intervention  of 
difference  of  color,  and  he  could  not  endanger  the  liberty 
of  his  race  by  putting  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  expedition  in 
the  ranks  of  which  were  found  a  host  of  those  who  were 
his  active  enemies :  as,  not  to  mention  great  numbers  of 
whites,  there  were  found  among  the  forces  of  Leclerc 
Rigaud,  Petion,  Boyer  and  Chanlatte,  who  were  his  per- 
sonal foes.  The  instructions  of  Leclerc,  he  continued,  are 
not  to  stop  to  negotiate  after  hostilities  have  commenced  ; 
and  as  France  trusts  more  to  might  than  to  right,  this 
decisiveness  breathes  of  despotism  ;  for  if  they  will  not 
treat  with  the  blacks  when  they  yet  retain  some  power, 
what  will  they  do  when  neither  I  nor  my  race  have  any  ? 
Never  was  the  stoicism  of  Toussaint's   ambition  put  to 
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Sterner  test.  Ilis  children  threw  themselves  into  his  arms 
— but  their  caresses  were  powerless  in  moving  him.  IIo 
had  wrought  up  his  stubborn  spirit  to  an  oaken  inflexi- 
bility, and  during  the  intervals  of  the  conversation  he 
ceased  not  to  repeat — "My  children,  take  your  part; 
whatever  your  choice  shall  be  I  shall  cherish  you  always." 
Their  tears  and  supplications  had  the  effect  of  the  dew 
drop  upon  the  flinty  rock,  and  they  could  not  soften  or 
change  the  stern  determination  of  their  parent.  At  last 
Isaac,  the  eldest,  burst  from  his  father's  arms,  exclaiming 
"  I  am  a  faithful  servant  of  France,  and  can  never  con- 
sent to  take  up  arms  against  my  country."  The  other 
son,  a  mulatto  named  Placide,  manifested  less  decision. 
Toussaint  was  still  unmoved  and  immovable.  He  blessed 
his  son  even  while  he  separated  from  him  to  assume  arms 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies — and  in  the  meantime  Pla- 
cide, overmastered  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  father's  he- 
roism, threw  himself  upon  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "I  am 
for  you,  my  father — I  fear  the  future — I  dread  slavery — 
I  am  ready  to  flight  against  it — I  know  France  no  longer." 
Toussaint,  gratified  that  one  of  his  sons  had  decided  with 
him  upon  resistance  to  France,  immediately  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  his  guards,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  young  man  was  engaged  in  active  warfare  against 
that  army  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  had  returned  to  his 
country. 

An  account  of  the  above  scene  reached  Cape  Francois 
in  a  few  days,  and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  received 
from  Isaac,  announcing  that  notwithstanding  his  own  in- 
clination to  the  contrary,  he  had  at  length  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had  exerted  herself  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  join  the  French  army.  When  such 
unwavering  decision  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Toussaint 
not  to  yield  peaceably  his  place  to  another,  the  French 
commander-in-chief  had  evidence  enough  that  he  must 
fight  for  the  possession  of  the  government  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  This  was  but  a  remote  calculation 
in  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  as  it  had  been  supposed  that 
no  open  force  would  be  arrayed  by  the  negroes  against 
such  an  imposing  armament,  but  that  an  easy  lodgment 
might  be  effected  in  the  island  by  the  forces  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, after  which  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  expe- 
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dition  might  be  gradually  developed  and  accomplished. 
It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms 
would  ever  sever  the  knot  which  bound  the  authority  of 
the  island  to  the  possession  of  Toussaint ;  and  this  thought 
was  one  of  regret,  from  the  nature  of  the  war  which  must 
follow,  in  which  continual  conquest  on  the  one  side  would 
scarcely  repay  for  the  ravages  of  climate  and  the  destruc- 
tiveness  and  cruelty  which  would  be  practised  on  the  other. 

On  the  r2th  of  February  Gen.  Humbert  effected  a 
landing  at  Port  de  Faix,  but  it  was  only  to  find  that  town 
a  heap  of  ashes.  Maurepas,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  of 
Toussaint's  generals,  who  commanded  in  that  place, 
spurned  all  attempts  at  negotiation,  and  opened  his  bat- 
teries upon  the  French  sloop  of  war  which  entered  the 
harbor  to  summon  the  town  to  surrender.  The  French 
however  forced  the  passage  of  the  forts,  and  in  spite  of 
a  continual  fire  kept  up  upon  them  from  the  shore,  they 
landed  in  the  town  and  drove  the  blacks  before  them. 
The  latter  now  blew  up  the  forts,  and  the  town  was  soon 
enveloped  in  a  raging  conflagration,  amidst  the  flames  of 
which  the  blacks  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  only 
retired  sullenly  when  no  effort  could  preserve  the  blazing 
habitations  from  utter  ruin.  Even  when  the  French  re- 
)nained  in  possession  of  what  was  once  the  town  they 
were  harassed  by  continual  skirmishes,  and  so  indefatiga- 
ble was  the  activity  of  Maurepas  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  French  into  the  country,  that  after  being  continu- 
ally engaged  with  the  enemy  for  two  days  and  losing  two 
hundred  of  their  men,  the  latter  had  made  but  two  leagues 
of  territory.  Gen.  Humbert  had  but  twelve  hundred  men 
under  his  orders,  and  so  continually  had  these  been  employ- 
ed to  maintain  themselves  against  the  perpetual  harassment 
of  the  blacks,  and  with  such  inconsiderable  advantage 
that  but  for  a  timely  reinforcement  which  arrived  on  the 
15th  of  February  the  French  general  would  have  been 
driven  from  that  coast. 

Two  days  after  this  Gen.  Leclerc  published  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  ^t.  Domingo,  assuring  them 
that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  one  of  peace,  and 
alleging  that  as  he  had  given  orders  that  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture  should  come  and  surrender  his  authority  to  him 
as  his  successor  in  office — orders  which  that  chieftain  had 
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SO  far  disobeyed  as  to  refuse  positively  his  compliance 
with  them,  while  he  had  been  employed  in  stirring  up  the 
blacks  to  assist  him  in  his  attempted  rebellion, — therefore, 
in  consequence  of  this  disobedience,  Toussaint  and  Chris- 
tophe  were  declared  rebels  to  France,  and  every  citizen 
was  required  to  treat  them  as  such ;  and  all  officers,  civil 
and  military,  who  should  thereafter  obey  the  orders  of  any 
one  except  the  generals  of  the  French  republic  who  were 
under  his  command  were  also  declared  rebels.  It  was 
farther  added,  that  the  negroes  of  the  plantations  who  had 
been  led  astray  through  respect  for  their  chiefs  would  be 
treated  as  erring  children,  and  sent  back  to  their  labors 
unpunished,  if  they  had  not  attempted  to  excite  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  the  soldiers  who  should  abandon  the  standard 
of  Toussaint  would  be  received  into  the  French  army ; 
and  that  Gen.  Auguste  Clervaux,  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  Cibao,  as  he  had  recognised  the  French 
government  and  the  captain-general  of  the  island,  would 
be  continued  in  his  command. 

The  army  of  Leclerc  was  now  reinforced  by  the  arri- 
val of  another  fleet  under  Admiral  Gantheaume,  having 
on  board  seven  thousand  men  to  swell  the  amount  of  force 
under  Rochambeau  and  Hardy.  The  disposable  troops 
in  the  North  were  now  formed  into  three  divisions,  under 
the  generals  Desfourneaux,  Hardy  and  Rochambeau,  and 
the  campaign  was  fairly  commenced.  Desfourneaux's 
division  marched  from  Limbe  upon  Plaisance,  and  the 
French  were  put  in  possession  of  the  latter  place  without 
much  difficulty,  as  the  black  chief  of  that  canton,  Jean 
Pierre  Dumesnil,  had  the  resolution  to  disobey  the  orders 
of  Toussaint,  and  instead  of  giving  his  district  to  the 
flames  and  retreating  before  the  French,  he  came  out  to 
meet  them  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  the  chief 
proprietors  in  that  district.  Hardy's  division  marched 
from  Cape  Francois,  carried  by  assault  a  formidable  posi- 
tion held  by  the  blacks  at  a  place  called  Boispin,  and 
pressed  on  to  Marmelade,  Avhich  was  wrested  from  Chris- 
tophe — the  black  chief  making  his  escape  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men.  Rochambeau's  division  marched  from 
Fort  Dauphin  and  reached  St.  Michel,  on  the  Spanish 
frontiers,  without  encountering  an  enemy. 

Meantime  Gen.  Humbert  found  himself  more  equally 
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matched  than  the  other  French  generals,  as  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  could  make  head  against  Maure- 
pas,  who  had  now  made  a  stand  at  a  place  called  Trois 
Rivieres,  where  Toussaint  seemed  inclined  to  risk  a  gen- 
eral battle  in  order  to  save  Gonaives,  the  only  considera- 
ble town  which  amidst  the  perpetual  conquests  of  the 
French  now  remained  to  him.  Gen.  Humbert  not  only 
could  not  drive  the  black  chief  from  his  position,  but  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  maintain  himself  against  his  repeated 
and  vigorous  sallies.  He  now  received  a  seasonable  rein- 
forcement of  fifteen  hundred  men,  which  enabled  him  to 
act  offensively  against  Maurepas,  who  seemed  ready  to 
drive  him  out  of  Port  de  Paix.  Gen.  Debelle,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Humbert,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  put  Mau- 
repas in  retreat  at  once ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  would 
not  wait  for  the  effective  cooperation  of  Humbert's  corps 
nor  for  the  cessation  of  a  violent  tempest  which  had  come 
down  from  the  mountains,  but  pressed  forward  with  his 
column  soon  as  it  could  be  formed  upon  the  shore  where  it 
had  landed.  The  troops  of  Humbert,  fatigued  and  dispirited 
by  a  constant  succession  of  skirmishes,  could  effect  but 
little,  and  those  of  Debelle,  who  were  to  turn  the  position 
of  Trois  Rivieres  and  attack  it  in  the  rear,  were  detained 
on  their  way  in  crossing  streams  which  the  rain  had 
swollen  into  torrents,  and  by  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
While  the  French  colunm  was  thus  struggling  against  a 
thousand  obstacles,  Maurepas  concentrated  all  his  forces 
and  attacked  it  with  impetuosity  while  it  was  threading 
its  way  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  mountains. 
Maurepas  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  moment,  and 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  assault  that  the  French  found 
themselves  obliged  to  give  way,  and  they  retreated  to  Port 
de  Paix. 

While  a  single  ray 'of  encouragement  was  beaming 
upon  the  cause  of  Toussaint  from  these  successes  of 
Maurepas  at  Port  de  Paix,  reverses  fell  thick  and  fast 
upon  his  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Jean  Rabel 
surrendered  itself  to  the  French.  The  frigate  Furieuse 
was  received  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  amid  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  it  entered  the  port  under  salutes  of  artillery 
both  from  the  forts  and  town.     Christophe,  pressed  upon 
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his  flank  both  by  Desfourneanx  and  Rochambeau,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Ennery — an 
event  which  drove  liim  still  farther  from  the  plain  of  Cape 
Francois. 

These  misfortunes  obliged  Toussaint  to  fall  back  on 
Gonaives,  which  was  soon  after  burnt  to  tlte  ground  upon 
the  advance  of  Desfourneax,  who  fell  upon  the  place  before 
Toussaint  could  arrange  his  personal  effects  or  make  his 
preparations  for  its  abandonment.  He  fled  beyond  the 
river  Ester  ;  but  here  he  was  intercepted  in  his  flight  by 
the  advance  of  Rochambeau's  corps  by  way  of  Ennery, 
and  he  now  retreated  by  night  to  a  barren  tract  of  coun- 
try called  Lacroix,  and  made  a  stand  at  a  narrow  pass 
overhung  by  steep  mountains  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  wood — a  place  which  commands  the  approach  to  Petit 
Riviere.  Here  he  concentrated  all  his  forces  and  pre- 
pared for  a  general  battle.  The  woods  swarmed  with 
blacks,  who  were  stationed  behind  trees  or  entrenched  to 
the  teeth  behind  piles  of  logs.  At  daybreak  on  the  24th 
of  February  the  van  of  Rochambeau's  column  came 
up,  and  was  held  in  check  for  some  time  by  Tous- 
saint in  his  strong  position,  who  wished  to  gain  delay  in 
order  that  the  mulatto  general  Vernet  might  have  time  to 
join  him  from  the  Ester  with  his  family  and  efiects.  When 
the  main  body  of  the  French  came  up  the  order  was  given 
to  attack  the  negroes,  and  the  French  troops  rushed  upon 
the  steep  position,  climbing  the  precipices  and  fighting 
man  to  man.  Toussaint  maintained  himself  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  after  a  severe  struggle  his  forces  were  driven 
from  the  defile  toward  Petit  Riviere — leaving  eight  hun- 
dred of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field.  ButToussaint 
did  not  utterly  fail  of  success  in  the  conflict,  as  he  had 
maintained  his  resistance  long  enough  to  allow  Gen.  Vernet 
to  join  him  with  his  family  ;  and  he  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  mountains  of  Cahos,  while  he  himself  retreated 
to  the  plantation  Curiote,  in  the  plain  of  the  river  Arti- 
bonite.* 

In  consequence  of  information  now  received  by  Gen. 
Leclcrc  that  Maurepas  still  continued  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  united  forces  of  Humbert  and  Debelle,  orders 
were  given  to  Gen.  Desfourneanx  to  countermarch  by  way 
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of  the  defile  of  Trois  Rivieres  and  attack  tlic  forces  of 
the  black  general  in  their  rear.  Matirepas  thus  saw  him- 
self surrounded  and  without  support  or  a  hope  of  retreat, 
and  at  the  time  that  he  found  himself  in  this  situation  he 
was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Toussaint  at  Lacroix  and 
his  retreat  before  Rodianibeau  upon  Petit  Riviere.  The 
cause  of  Toussaint  appearing  thus  desperate,  he  offered 
to  submit  to  the  French  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  share  in  the  benefits  offered  in  the  procla- 
mation of  Gen.  Leclerc,  of  preserving  his  grade  in  case 
of  his  joining  the  standard  of  those  against  whom  he  had 
made  so  gallant  a  resistance.  This  offer  was  accepted 
Avith  readiness,  and  Maurepas  at  the  head  of  his  black 
troops  joined  Gen.  I.eclerc  at  Gros  Morne.  This  unex- 
pected surrender  did  more  to  ruin  the  hopes  of  Toussaint 
than  all  the  misfortunes  in  the  field  which  the  latter  had 
yet  received.  The  defection  of  such  a  man  as  Maurepas 
not  only  threw  a  chill  over  the  mind  of  Toussaint,  which 
deadened  his  energies,  but  it  undermined  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  power,  by  destroying  the  witchery  of  his 
influence  over  the  blacks,  in  which  since  the  annihilation 
of  almost  all  his  forces  in  the  field  his  only  resource  cor- 
sisted. 

Gen.  Boudet  at  Port  an  Prince,  after  having  detached 
half  of  his  division  to  carry  the  arms  of  France  into  the 
province  of  the  South,  found  it  necessary  to  limit  his 
operations,  and  practise  every  precaution  to  secure  what 
he  had  already  gained.  His  fears  and  suspicions  had  been 
awakened  by  the  instructions  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Toussaint  which  had  been  intercepted  on  its  way  to 
Dessalines.  This  was  filled  with  urgent  demands  that 
Dessalines  should  cut  off  the  resources  of  the  enemy  by 
burning  Port  an  Prince  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
object  might  be  accomplished  by  sending  some  secret 
agent  to  set  fire  to  the  twvn,  or  by  watching  a  favorable 
moment,  when  the  French  were  most  of  them  out  of  the 
place,  to  make  an  inroad  fronu  the  plain,  and  accomplish 
the  proposed  object.  The  instructions  continued  :  "  No- 
thing must  be  left  for  sustenance  to  the  invaders — the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses  must  be  thrown  into  the  wells 
and  springs,  and  every  means  of  support  be  destroyed  or 
burnt."     Another  letter,  written  to  Gen.  Domage  at  Jer- 
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emie,  is  characteristic  of  the  inflexible  nature  of  Toussaint, 
who  having  now  involved  himself  in  war  with  the  invad- 
ers, and  thus  set  his  life  upon  a  cast,  was  now  resolved  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  chances  of  the  die. 
"  The  French,"  said  he,  "  and  the  whites  of  the  colony 
would  tear  from  us  our  liberty.  A  multitude  of  ships  of 
war  have  anchored  on  our  coast,  and  a  numerous  army 
has  just  seized  upon  Cape  Francois,  Port  Republican 
and  Fort  Liberte.  The  Cape  after  a  vigorous  resistance 
has  been  forced  at  last  to  yield,  but  the  enemy  has  found 
nothing  but  ashes  where  it  stood.  The  forts  are  blown 
up  and  every  thing  is  burnt.  Port  Republican  has  been 
delivered  to  the  enemy  through  the  treason  of  Gen.  Oge, 
Fort  Bizoton  giving  itself  up  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
situation  of  Jeremie  is  important,  and  you  will  defend  it 
with  your  usual  courage.  Distrust  the  whites — they  will 
betray  you  if  they  can.  Doubt  it  not,  all  their  wishes 
tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  I  have  given 
orders  to  Gen.  Laplume  to  burn  the  town  of  Aux  Cayes, 
and  all  the  plantations  in  that  vicinity  if  the  enemy  cannot 
be  withstood.  I  count  entirely  upon  you.  I  give  you  full 
power.  Do  all  that  you  can  to  break  the  yoke  which  threat- 
ens us." 

Gen.  Leclerc  had  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign that  Gonaives  was  to  be  the  point  of  union  where 
all  the  several  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  to  effect 
a  junction  :  and  to  cooperate  with  this  general  movement 
Gen.  Boudet  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  establish  a  com- 
munication with  the  commander-in-chief  by  marching  on 
St.  Marks,  the  only  important  place  along  that  coast  not 
already  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The  forces  in  gar- 
rison at  Arcahaie  had  orders  to  make  their  way  by  land 
through  the  mountain  defiles  between  that  place  and  St. 
Marks,  while  those  at  Port  au  Prince  were  transported  by 
water  upon  the  point  of  their  destination.  The  detach- 
ment which  proceeded  by  land  from  Arcahaie  found  itself 
involved  in  many  skirmishes  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try which  lay  in  the  line  of  its  march ;  and  it  suffered 
greatly  for  water  in  the  arid  tract  through  which  it  had 
to  make  its  way. 

The  two  detachments  at  length  formed  a  junction  at  a 
little  distance  from  St.  Marks,  and  Gen.  Boudet  found  it 
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necessary  to  make  a  halt  in  order  to  refresh  his  troops. 
At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February  the 
French  resumed  their  march  upon  the  town.  Hardly  had 
the  troops  quitted  their  bivouac  when  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  illuminated  by  a  pyramid  of  flames  which  shot 
up  in  their  front,  and  glared  more  and  more  vividly  as 
they  approached  nearer  the  town.  Dessalines  was  here 
in  person,  and  he  had  prepared  every  thing  to  enkindle 
a  speedy  conflagration  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Brandy,  oil  and  pitch,  and  barrels  of  powder  had  been 
heaped  together  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  these 
inflammable  piles  were  furnished  with  trains  by  which 
they  could  be  fired  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  resi- 
dence of  Dessalines  himself — a  house  furnished  on  a  scale 
of  princely  magnificence  at  an  expense  of  many  millions 
— had  been  filled  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret  with  wood 
made  more  combustible  by  being  dipped  in  pitch.  The 
black  chief  reserved  to  himself  the  honor  of  giving  the 
first  example  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  the  sacrifice 
they  were  about  to  make,  willingly  or  by  compulsion,  of 
their  habitations  and  property,  and  he  performed  his  part 
with  an  air  of  solemnity.  After  distributing  torches  to 
his  officers  he  seized  one  himself  and  applied  it  to  a  pile 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  Place  d'Armes  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  maintain 
a  fire  for  two  hours.  Dessalines  next  gave  the  signal  to 
fire  the  buildings  in  every  street,  by  thrusting  his  lighted 
torch  into  a  mass  of  pitched  wood  which  was  piled  up  in 
the  porch  of  his  own  house,  and  in  another  instant  the 
whole  town  was  in  flames.  Boudet's  division  immedi- 
ately hastened  its  march,  but  notwithstanding  the  great- 
est activity  the  troops  upon  their  arrival  at  daybreak  within 
the  environs  of  the  town  found  not  a  house  standing ;  and 
when  they  pressed  forward  among  the  smoking  ruins  they 
saw  not  a  living  creature ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Place  d'Armes  they  came  upon  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  the 
remains  of  two  hundred  whites  and  a  few  mulattoes,  of 
every  sex  and  age,  whom  Dessalines  in  his  retreat  had 
given  over  to  the  ferocity  of  his  followers. 

Dessalines  had  directed  himself  upon  Arcahaie,  with 
the  design  of  escaping  from  Boudet's  division  and  falling 
upon  Port  au  Prince,  where  the  French  general  had  left 
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an  insufficient  garrison  of  but  six  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Lacroix.  The  situation  of  the  latter 
was  now  one  of  extreme  danger,  but  he  extricated  him- 
self from  it  by  availing  himself  of  an  unexpected  rein- 
forcement which  under  his  guidance  became  a  means  of 
safety.  Scarcely  had  Gen.  Boudet's  division  departed 
from  Port  au  Prince  when  that  town  was  threatened  with 
an  inroad  by  a  band  of  maroon  negroes  from  the  moun- 
tains, who  had  seized  upon  that  occasion  to  make  a  des- 
cent from  their  fastnesses  for  purposes  of  pillage.  While 
this  horde  was  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  intel- 
ligence arrived  to  the  French  garrison  within  that  a  strong 
detachment  of  regular  black'  troops  was  on  its  march 
from  Grande  Riviere  to  attack  that  place,  and  that  Des- 
salines  was  pressing  on  from  Arcahaie  with  the  same  de- 
sign. There  appeared  no  hope  that  the  feeble  garrison 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lacroix  could  hold  out  against 
this  combined  movement  of  these  two  detachments  of 
blacks,  while  it  was  kept  in  continual  dread  of  an  attack 
from  the  maroon  negroes  who  were  encamped  without 
its  suburbs.  In  this  condition  of  things  Gen.  Lacroix 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  latter  to  procure  their  assist- 
ance against  the  force  which  was  advancing  from  Grande 
Riviere  upon  Port  au  Prince.  The  hope  of  pillage  induc- 
ed the  leader  of  the  maroons  to  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  he  was  dispatclied  to  attack  the  approaching 
column  in  the  rear,  while  tlie  garrison  of  the  place,  under 
Gen.  Lacroix,' inarched  out  to  attack  them  in  front.  A 
murderous  conflict  was  the  consequence,  and  the  black 
detachment  which  was  advancing  against  the  town  and 
which  amounted  in  numbers  to  a  thousand  men,  was  cut 
in  pieces  or  captured  with  all  its  officers.  The  Frerich 
hastened  back  to  Port  au  Prince  to  defend  that  place 
against  the  forces  of  Dessalines.  A  small  party  was 
placed  in  ambuscade  without  the  town  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
February  as  a  reconnditering  party  detached  from  the 
corps  of  Dessalines  had  advanced  within  reach  of  its 
guns,  a  skirmish  ensued  which  proved  destructive  to  the 
blacks,  who,  surprised  at  tlie  readiness  of  the  French  to 
receive  them,  fled  in  discouragement  without  undertaking 
.any  thing  more  than  to  set  fire  to  a  few  negro  cabins  sit- 
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uated  beyond  the  town.  Dessalines  now  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  of  the  detachment  which  was  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  despairing  of  success  he  fell  back 
upon  Mirebalais,  filled  with  rage  that  he  had  been  thus 
foiled  of  his  prey,  and  slaying  all  the  negroes  of  the 
plantations  that  fell  into  his  hands,  to  avenge  himself  for 
the  unseasonable  intervention  of  the  maroons  against  him. 

Gen.  Boudet  having  penetrated  from  St.  Marks  as  far 
as  the  river  Artibonite  without  gaining  any  intelligence  of 
Gen.  Leclerc,  he  feared  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  sec- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  having  been  apprised  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  garrison  of  Port  au  Prince, 
while  he  had  not  been  informed  of  the  successes  which 
had  dispelled  that  storm  of  danger.  He  determined  to 
return  toward  Port  au  Prince,  and  he  was  followed  thither 
in  a  few  days  by  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  marched  into  that  capital  on 
the  first  of  March,  having  swept  the  whole  route  of  the 
enemy,  from  Cape  Francois  to  Port  au  Prince. 

The  whole  country  appeared  now  to  be  subdued,  as  the 
forces  of  Toussaint  were  every  where  captured  or  dis- 
persed, and  the  black  chieftain  had  no  farther  ability  to 
make  resistance  in  any  concentrated  shape.  But  the 
blacks  were  beaten,  not  subdued;  and  though  the  forces 
of  Toussaint  were  dispersed  and  scattered,  that  black  chief 
was  still  issuing  his  commands  and  preparing  to  continue 
the  war  witb  the  dislocated  remnants  of  his  former  army, 
Although  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois  had  been  swept  en- 
tirely by  the  movements  of  Rochambeau's  division,  no 
sooner  had  the  French  quitted  that  coast  than  the  blacks 
renewed  their  operations,  and  the  forces  which  had  been 
left  in  garrison  a:  Cape  Francois  and  Fort  Dauphin  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  preserve  those  towns  from  being  re- 
captured. But  the  timely  occurrence  of  Maurepas'  sur- 
render had  left  Gen.  Leclerc  with  a  large  disposable  force 
to  pursue  Toussaint  and  drive  him  from  post  to  post,  until 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  mountains 
of  Cahos.  These  are  a  group  of  wild,  uninhabitable 
mountains,  which  occupy  a  tract  of  country  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  French  and  Spanish  territories.  They  e.xtend 
over  a  rugged  domain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ar- 
tibonite,— and  among  their  mountain  fastnesses  Toussaint 
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had  placed  his  family,  and  since  the  flight  of  Gen.  Vernct 
from  Gonaives  he  had  made  this  phice  a  principal  depot 
for  his  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  here  he  had  now 
retreated  in  person  to  prepare  for  his  last  desperate  strug- 
gle. 

The  narrow  pass  which  forms  the  entrance  to  these 
mountains  is  upon  the  river  Artibonite,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  defile  there  arises  a  precipitous  summit  called  Crete 
a  Pierrot — upon  which  a  formidable  redoubt  had  been 
built  by  the  English  during  their  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try. This  fortified  eminence  had  been  seized  by  Tous- 
saint,  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  concentrating  his  forces 
upon  this  spot  and  entrcnchi'ng  himself  to  make  a  despe- 
rate resistance.  The  French  commander-in-chief  on  the 
other  hand  was  employed  in  arranging  his  forces  to  end 
the  war  by  the  capture  of  Toussaint  in  this  his  last  retreat. 

Desfourneaux's  division  was  left  in  observation  in  the 
plain  of  Cape  Francois,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  Hardy's 
and  Rochambeau's  divisions  were  put  in  motion  toward 
the  post  of  Crete  a  Pierrot.  The  blacks  had  grown  more 
ferocious  than  ever,  as  ill  success  had  baffled  their  hopes. 
Six  hundred  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hardy's  forces 
at  a  place  called  Coupe  d'Inde,  and  they  were  all  sacrificed 
without  mercy  to  the  indignation  of  the  French,  because 
their  bayonets  were  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  one 
hundred  whites  whom  they  had  murdered  a  few  hours 
before.  Rochambeau's  division  penetrating  into  the  inte- 
rior by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cabceuil  was  fortunate 
enough  at  a  place  called  Morne  a  Pipe  to  rescue  a  great 
number  of  whites,  who  had  taken  shelter  from  the  dan- 
gers around  them  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  concealed  in  terror  and  des- 
titution. 

While  these  columns  were  on  their  march  toward  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Gen.  Debelle  having  passed  from  Port 
de  Paix  by  way  of  Gonaives,  encountered  on  the  Artibo- 
nite the  forces  of  Dessalines.  The  French  charged  them 
immediately  and  pursued  them  to  tlic  very  glacis  of  Crete 
a  Pierrot,  when  a  storm  of  cannon  and  nmsketry  burst 
upon  them  from  the  entrenchments  of  the  negroes,  which 
killed  three  or  four  hundred  of  their  number,  and  among 
the  rest  Gen.  Debelle.  the  French  commander.     After 
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this  imprudence,  which  had  been  so  severely  punished, 
the  French  column  fell  back  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
rear  of  Crete  a  Pierrot.  When  Gen.  Leclerc  had  been 
informed  of  this  check  he  dispatched  part  of  Boudet's 
division  from  Port  au  Prince  under  Gen.  Lacroix,  to  rein- 
force the  troops  of  Debelle,  while  another  part  of  the 
same  division  was  ordered  to  march  upon  Mirebalais, 
where  it  seized  upon  Trianon,  a  strong  post  in  that  dis- 
trict memorable  for  a  succession  of  attacks  made  upon  it 
by  the  English.  Henin,  the  commander  of  the  French 
detachment  which  carried  this  post,  had  opened  a  battery 
upon  it  from  an  elevated  spot  situate  within  cannon  shot 
of  the  place — but  the  first  shots  did  not  even  intimidate 
the  blacks,  who  at  first  began  to  sing  and  dance,  and  then 
rushed  forward  to  take  the  cannon  from  the  artillerists, 
crying  out  in  their  exultation,  "  Come  on,  you  see  we 
have  the  cannon  :"  but  their  taunts  were  soon  exchanged 
for  yells  of  despair,  for  another  French  battalion  opened 
upon  their  crowded  masses  a  destructive  fire  of  grape, 
which  threw  into  disorder  and  aflTright  all  of  them  who 
were  not  killed  by  the  first  discharge.  Orders  were  then 
given  by  the  French  commander  to  charge,  and  the  troops 
entered  the  fortress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  having 
lost  but  fifty  men,  while  of  the  negroes  there  had  perished 
four  times  that  numl)er.  After  the  capture  of  Trianon 
the  blacks  fled  toward  Crete  a  Pierrot,  and  Ilenin's  detach- 
ment found  no  enemy  in  its  route  through  Mirebalais, 
though  in  accordance  with  Toussaint's  general  .system  of 
defence  every  habitation  was  left  in  ashes,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  whites  were  found  massacred  by  Dessalines  upon 
the  plantation  Chivry. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Gen.  Boudet's  division  arrived  at 
Verrettes,  and  among  the  ashes  of  that  town  the  remains 
of  a  carnage  still  more  horrible  were  disclosed.  It  was 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  dead  bodies  of 
whites,  all  of  whom  had  been  murdered  on  the  evening 
before  by  the  orders  of  Dessalines.  Neither  age  nor  sex 
had  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  this  monster,  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  victims  even  preserved  the  attitudes  which 
they  had  assumed  in  their  last  moments.  Many  were 
found  with  the  air  and  in  the  position  of  those  kneeling 
and  uttering  prayers,  with  the  hands   extended  to  give 
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gesture  to  their  supplications ;  and  the  pangs  of  death 
had  not  effaced  tlie  expres.sion  of  their  physiognomy, 
wliich  still  bespoke  supplication  and  grief  Girls  with  the 
marks  of  the  bayonet  in  their  bosoms  still  retained  the 
appearance  and  attitude  in  which  they  had  made  their 
last  petitions  for  safety  of  their  mothers,  and  the  arms  of 
those  mothers  were  torn  and  lacerated  as  they  had 
attempted  to  preserve  their  infants  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  Siivages.  The  bodies  of  young  men  were  found  lying 
in  advance  of  those  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  their 
fathers,  and  the  former  seemed  to  have  been  pierced  by 
a  blow  which  had  been  intended  for  the  latter.  There 
were  young  women  who  had  died  embracing  in  their  arms 
their  fathers  or  husbands,  and  friends  and  families  could 
still  be  distinguished  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
Many  had  been  killed  in-each  others'  embrace,  and  still 
preserved  in  death  that  attitude  of  their  affection.  While 
gazing  upon  this  scene  of  horror  the  grief  of  the  French 
for  their  murdered  countrymen  was  soon  changed  to  feel- 
ings of  impatient  indignation,  which  burned  to  revenge 
the  slaughter  of  these  victims  of  negro  ferocity.  The 
soldiers  could  scarcely  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
a  prudent  discipline,  especially  when  a  party  of  the 
blacks  had  the  boldness  to  fire  upon  one  of  their  detach- 
ments while  gazing  in  speechless  horror  at  the  scene  of 
carnage  before  them.  With  an  ardor  which  was  as  irre- 
pressible as  their  hatred,  the  French  soldiers  turned  imme- 
diately in  pursuit,  and  the  blacks,  confounded  at  such 
unexpected  eagerness  to  engage  them,  were  thrown  into 
such  panic  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  overtaken 
and  put  to  death  on  the  spot.* 

It  had  become  a  custom  among  the  French  troops,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  this  guerilla  service,  to  encamp  with 
every  precaution,  as  if  continually  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  After  the  forces  had  returned  from  their  pursuit 
of  the  blacks,  who  had  been  hovering  around  them  at 
Verrettes,  they  had  hardly  bivouacked,  according  to  their 
custom,  in  a  scjuare  with  the  cavalry  and  camp  equipage 
in  the  centre,  and  with  the  advancing  darkness  the  videttes 
had  but  just  returned,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  was  heard  without  the  lines,  and  this  was  quickly 

♦  Lacroix. 
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followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  black  ofBccr  of  Toussaint's 
forces,  who  demanded  to  speak  with  the  commanding 
general.  This  unexpected  personage  was  one  of  Tous- 
saint's horse  guards,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  twenty  blacks,  all  superbly  mounted  and  equipped, 
who,  disgusted  at  the  savage  atrocities  of  their  brethren, 
had  come  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  French.  Through 
this  body  of  deserters  the  intelligence  was  obtained  that 
Toussaint  was  still  at  Crete  a  Pierrot,  which  it  was  said 
was  his  last  hope,  as  when  he  had  been  driven  from  that 
post  nothing  would  remain  to  him  but  to  become  a  fugi- 
tive in  the  mountains.  The  black  officer  stated  that  the 
detachment  of  horse  guards  to  which  he  had  belonged 
had  been  stationed  as  a  corps  of  observation  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Artibonite,  and  appointed  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of  St.  Marks 
and  Verrettes — that  his  captain  was  a  ferocious  savage, 
who  had  on  the  night  previous  massacred  a  multitude  of 
whites  of  both  sexes  at  Petit  Riviere — that  indignant  at 
being  associated  with  such  a  wretch  he  had  formed  the 
resolution  to  join  the  French  upon  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, and  his  being  ordered  upon  duty  near  the  outposts 
about  Verrettes  had  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolve  into 
execution.  Gen.  Boudet,  counting  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  negroes  can  be  induced  to  act  against  each 
other,  particularly  when  any  feelings  of  revenge  actuate 
them  in  their  hostility,  made  the  proposal  to  this  black 
officer  to  seize  the  person  of  his  captain,  against  whom 
he  ceased  not  to  give  vent  to  his  hatred  in  a  torrent  of 
bitter  execrations.  The  new  recruit  accepted  with  joy 
the  plan  to  fall  upon  his  late  chief  at  midnight  aiul  attempt 
his  capture ;  and  he  set  out  upon  his  adventure  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Early  the  next  morning  the  black 
officer  with  his  detachment  returned  to  the  French  en- 
campment, having  with  them  the  captain  against  whom 
the  expedition  had  been  planned.  The  latter  pretended 
that  he  also  had  deserted  from  the  cause  of  Toussaint ; 
but  he  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Boudet  for 
examination.  When  it  was  demanded  of  him  how  many 
whites  he  had  slain  the  day  previous  the  wily  negro  saw 
whither  the  affair  was  tending,  and  he  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  to  e.-^cnpe.     Gen.  Boudet  was  the  first  to  observe 
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this  movement,  and  he  sprung  to  seize  him — but  the  negro 
bit  him  with  such  severity  that  he  was  compelled  to  loose 
his  hold,  and  the  black  escaped,  gliding  under  the  horses 
and  overthrowing  those  whom  he  encountered  in  his  way, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  into  which  he 
plunged  and  swam  across  amidst  a  shower  of  balls.  He 
did  not  seem  wounded  until  he  reached  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  fell  suddenly  as  if  his  thigh  had  been  broken. 
At  this  instant  a  party  of  blacks  coming  down  from  the 
heights  which  overlooked  the  French  encampment  at 
Verrettes,  began  a  skirmish  with  the  advance  posts,  and 
the  fate  of  the  black  captain  could  not  be  sought  for  until 
this  was  ended,  when  only  traces  of  blood  were  found 
where  he  had  been  seen  to  fall.* 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March  Gen.  Boudet  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  leaving  Verrettes  they  forded 
the  Artibonite  at  a  place  opposite  the  plantation  Labadie. 
Gen.  Boudet  had  given  the  command  of  the  column  during 
this  march  to  the  mulatto  general  Petion,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  France.  "  In  the  dead  silence  of  the  hour," 
says  Lacroix,  "  I  could  hear  the  murmurs  of  our  black 
grenadiers  at  the  head  of  the  column,  who  were  corn- 
plaining  that  they  had  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
parties  in  ambuscade.  'Wretches,'  said  Petion,  '  are  you 
not  honored  to  be  placed  in  the  van  of  the  column  ?  Be 
silent  and  follow  me.'  " 

The  French  troops  continued  their  march  throughout 
the  night  over  difficult  roads  and  through  intricate  by- 
paths, in  which  they  were  guided  by  the  overseers  of  the 
plantations  in  that  vicinity,  and  they  had  arrived  at  day- 
break within  cannon  shot  of  Crete  a  Pierrot.  The  march 
had  been  performed  in  such  silence  that  the  blacks  were 
completely  surprised,  and  while  they  were  all  asleep  both 
within  and  without  their  entrenclnncnts  the  French  rushed 
upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  without  waiting  to  fire  a 
gun.  The.  negroes,  terrified  at  being  awaked  out  of  their 
sleep  by  such  an  opposition,  ran  with  all  their  might 
toward  their  fortress,  closely  pursued  by  the  French  sol- 
diers, and  those  who  could  not  gain  the  heights  of  Crete 
a  Pierrot  threw  themselves  for  shelter  into  the  deep  gul- 
lies at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  were  also  ferretted 
out  by  their  pursuers. 

*  Lacrois. 
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But  no  sooner  had  the  blacks  secured  themselves  within 
their  fortress  than  they  prepared  to  put  in  execution  the 
same  means  wliich  had  proved  so  effectual  to  them'  in  the 
attack  made  by  Debelle.  No  sooner  had  the  French 
formed  beneatli  tlie  fort  than  the  blacks  opened  upon  them 
a  galling  fire,  which  threw  tliem  into  confusion  and  made 
success  in  the  attack  impossible.  Gen.  Boudet  was  him- 
self wounded  in  the  heel  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  compelled 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Gen.  Lacroix. 

The  attack  made  by  Gen.  Boudet's  column  was  to  be 
simultaneous  with- that  made  by  another  division  coming 
in  from  Petit  Riviere  :  but  Boudet's  division  was  already 
defeated  before  the  other  made  its  appearance,  and  this 
arrived  only  to  be  defeated  in  its  turn.  Gen.  Dugua,  its 
commander,  while  hastening  to  the  attack  at  the  head  of 
his  column  wrts  wounded  by  two  balls,  and  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field,  leaving  Gen.  Lacroix  the  only  general  offi- 
cer remaining  to  take  the  command.  The  French  had 
by  this  time  been  thrown  into  such  disorder  that  their 
appearance  was  no  longer  imposing,  and  the  blacks  issued 
out  of  their  works  to  pursue  them.  Indignant  at  this 
audacity  the  French  troops  turned  to  charge  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  they  pursued  them  until  they  had  arrived 
again  to  their  former  position  under  the  fortress,  when  the 
negroes  renewed  their  fire  upon  them.  The  French  found 
the  attempt  to  carry  the  post  by  escalade  to  be  impossible, 
and  Gen.  Lacroix,  to  end  these  useless  efforts,  which  were 
attended  by  such  sacrifice  of  human  life,  collected  his 
wounded  and  fell  back  behind  Petit  Riviere,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Gen.  Leclerc,  who  while  issuing  his  orders 
was  wounded  in  the  body  and  obliged  to  be  carried  off 
the  field. 

This  second  attack  upon  Crete  a  Pierrot  was  attended 
with  a  loss  to  the  French  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  who 
fell  during  the  successive  attacks  of  Boudet's  and  Dugua's 
divisions.  This  failure,  as  in  the  case  of  Debelle's  attack, 
.irose  more  from  undervaluing  the  capabilities  of  the  posi- 
tion than  from  any  new  superiority  in  arms  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks.  The  French  had  seen  the  negroes  fly  before 
them  in  their  every  day  conflicts,  and  they  presumptuously 
supposed  that  a  place  which  nature  had  made  almost  im- 
pregnable would  not  be  able  to  resist  their  prowess  when 
VOL.   u.  9 
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manned  by  a  race  that  they  esteemed  so  lightly.  Instead 
of  wasting  themselves  in  this  unequal  strife  they  now 
drew  off  their  forces  to  refresh  them  after  such  laborious 
service,  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Hardy's  and  Rocham- 
beau's  divisions. 

Hardy  had  swept  the  mountains  of  Cahos  towards  the 
North,  and  at  Nolo  he  had  encountered  a  detachment  of 
blacks  retiring  from  Crete  a  Pierrot  under  Dessalines.  A 
skirmish  immediately  ensued,  in  which  Dessalines  lost 
one  hundred  men  and  was  driven  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  fortress  in 
his  rear.  Rochambeau's  division,  after  encountering  a 
thousand  obstacles,  had  passed  the  mountains  of  Cahos 
and  arrived  at  Mirebalais,  where  it  received  orders  to 
march  upon  Crete  a  Pierrot  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Ar- 
tibonite.  On  the  22d  of  March  this  division  arrived  before 
the  fortress,  and  assumed  a  position  in  advance  of  Rac  a 
Baches,  with  its  left  upon  the  rlyer  Artibonite  and  its 
right  supported  by  Hardy's  division.  The  investment  of 
Crete  a  Pierrot  was  now  finished  by  placing  the  divisions 
of  Hardy  and  Dugua  in  advance  of  Petit  Riviere.  Upon 
the  right  of  Hardy's  line  there  lay  the  bodies  of  two  hun- 
dred whites,  who  had  been  murdered  fifteen  days  before 
by  order  of  Dessalines.  Not  having  sufficient  tools  to  dig 
a  trench  for  such  a  number,  the  French  undertook  to  burn 
them,  but  the  bodies  were  not  all  consumed,  and  in  the 
heat  of  such  a  climate  the  stench  was  insupportable. 

The  investment  of  Crete  a  Pierrot  was  now  regular, 
and  the  lines  were  drawn  under  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
eral of  engineers,  Bachelier,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Egypt,  and  insisted  upon  the  employment  of  caution 
in  making  attacks  upon  entrenched  barbarians.  Batteries 
were  erected  in  front  of  each  of  the  divisions,  and  bombs 
were  thrown  directly  into  the  fort.  Rochambeau  having 
silenced  a  work  situate  upon  the  summit  of  the  height 
undertook  to  carry  it  by  cscdade  ;  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  three 
hundred  men.  Thus  this  insulated  precipice,  defended 
by  little  more  than  a  thousand  negroes,  had  already  cost 
the  French  the  destruction  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

All  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  having  utterly 
failed,  the  attack  was  changed  into  a  regular  siege,  and  a, 
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cannonade  was  carried  on  by  the  French  batteries  both 
day  and  night.     "  In  making  my  rounds  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  March,"  says  Gen.  Lacroix,  "  I  discovered 
a  French  officer  whipping  an  old  negro,  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fort.     The  old  man  denied  this  charge, 
sobbing  all  the  while  ;   and  he  appeared  to  be  sightless,  as 
nothing  appeared  but  the  whites  of  his  eyes.     He  assured 
me  that  he  was  blind,  and  1  pitied  him,  and  interposed  to 
have   him  treated  with    more  lenity.      The  officer,  who 
knew  the  nature  of  negroes,  begged  me  not  to  trust  Jiim, 
as  his  experience  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  spy 
of  Toussaint.     I  considered  him  too  stupid  for  that  em- 
ployment, and  urged   that    he  should  be  set  loose.     He 
appeared  so  wounded  by  the  blows  that  had  been  given 
him  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  and  only  started  from 
the  spot  when  threatened  with  being  shot.     He  passed 
the  sentinels  at  a  slow  and  painful  pace,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  sprung  upright  and   began   to  dance ;  and  when 
soon  after  Gen.  Salme  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  him 
enter  the  fort  I  could  doubt  no  longer  that  he  was  a  spy." 
Toussaint  and  Dessalines  had  long  before  this  escaped 
from  the  post  of  Crete  a  Pierrot,  and  left  its  command  to 
the  mulatto  general  Lamartiniere,  and  this  chief  now  saw 
the  impracticability  of  holding  out  much  longer  against 
the  force  which  was  hemming  him  in  on  all   sides;   and 
preparations  were  accordingly  begun  among  the  blacks  to 
evacuate  the  fort  by  cutting   a  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  French.     The  latter  received   intelligence  that  this 
attack  on  their  lines  would  be  made  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of   March,  and    every  thing  was    prepared   for    the 
occasion.     At  8  o'clock  the  blacks  issued  from  their  for- 
tress and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  the  lines  of  Gen.  La- 
croix ;  but  here  they  were  received  with  a  brisk  fire,  which 
drove  them  back  to  effect  a  passage  on  the  extreme  left 
of  Rochambeau's  division.     "  The  commander  of  Crete 
a  Pierrot,"  says  Gen.  Lacroix,  "who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  retreat  of  the  garrison  of  that  place,  performed 
a  prodigy.     Twelve  thousand  French    surrounded   him, 
and  he  nevertheless  saved  himself  without  losing  half  his 
garrison."     He  was  a  quarteroon,  and  the    same  officer 
who  had  shot  Gen.  Lacombe  in  the  council  of  war  at  Port 
au  Prince  because  the  latter  would  not  give  up  the  keys 
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of  the  arsenal  which  he  was  suspected  of  keeping  for  the 
French.  The  blacks  made  their  escape  without  much 
fighting,  and  the  fortress  which  they  had  so  well  defended 
remained  for  the  occupation  of  the  French.  In  it  were 
found  the  baggage  of  Dcssalines — some  whites  who  had 
served  as  artillerists — the  musicians  of  Toussaint's  guard 
— powder — a  great  number  of  muskets  and  fifteen  cannon. 

The  capture  of  this  place  had  been  attended  with  the 
only  severe  service  which  the  troops  of  Leclerc  had  as 
yet  experienced  since  their  arrival,  if  we  except  the  ope- 
ration of  Humbert  and  Dcbelle  against  Maurepas  at  Port 
de  Paix.  The  negroes  had  now  drawn  the  French  into 
their  own  chosen  ground  for  warfare,  and  among  the  pre- 
cipitous pathways  and  narrow  defiles  of  the  mountain 
regions  the  French  found  new  difliculties  at  every  step, 
and  the  negroes  were  able  to  make  the  formations  of  na- 
ture subservient  to  their  defence  or  concealment.  That 
Gen.  Leclerc  was  sensible  of  these  ob^itacles  to  his  speedy 
success  in  subduing  the  country,  is  evident  from  a  com- 
munication dispatched  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  First 
Consul.  "  One  must  have  seen  the  country,"  he  writes, 
"  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  difficulties  -which  present 
themselves  at  every  step.  I  have  never  found  obstacles 
even  among  the  Alps  equal  to  those  which  I  have  to 
encounter  here  every  where."* 

During  the  siege  of  Crete  a  Pierrot  the  name  of  Tous- 
saint  had  been  continually  heard  as  the  presiding  genius 
among  the  blacks  of  the  fort,  but  he  had  not  been  there. 
He  had  passed  through  the  mountain  defiles  which  sepa- 
rate the  Artibonite  from  St.  Michel,  and  fallen  upon  En- 
nery  in  the  North,  driving  the  French  detachment  which 
was  in  the  position  there  upon  Gonaives.  He  was  labor- 
ing to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Crete  a  Pierrot.  He 
hovered  over  Go<.iaives  but  without  attempting  an  attack 
upon  that  town,  and  he  returned  to  Marmelade,  where  he 
had  a  secret  depc  t  of  arms  and  munitions.  While  the 
French  were  busily  occupied  at  Crete  a  Pierrot  he  fell 
upon  Gen.  Desfourneaux  at  Plaisance  ;  but  the  latter,  as- 
sisted as  he  was  by  Maurepas,  succeeded  in  making  head 
against  him,  and  in  saving  the  district  where  he  command- 
ed from  being  given  up  to  fire  and  devastation.     After 
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this  repulse  Toussaint  posted  himself  at  Dondon  and  Mar- 
melade,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  different  divisions  of  the  French  army,  which  during 
the  active  employment  of  the  French  at  Crete  a  Pierrot 
had  become  interrupted. 

Gen.  Leclerc  now  resumed  his  other  operations.  Ro- 
chambeau  received  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  troops 
of  Gen.  Desfourneaux  in  the  North,  by  marching  upon 
Gonaives,  while  Hardy's  division  proceeded  directly  to 
Cape  Francois  by  way  of  St.  Michel  and  the  Spanisli 
frontier.  Although  Toussaint  had  become  so  reduced 
that  he  could  no  longer  make  head  against  the  French  in 
the  field,  he  was,  nevertheless,  very  far  from  being  sul> 
dued ;  and  while  the  French,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  immense  losses  to  capture  a  barren  fortress  were  now 
wearing  out  their  energies  by  a  service  which  left  them 
no  rest  by  day  or  by  night,  he  was  traversing  the  country 
in  all  directions  without  being  cut  off  in  his  retreats  or 
surprised  in  his  marches.  To  maintain  a  continual  harass- 
ment of  the  enemy  without  coming  to  a  general  battle  was 
the  system  which  he  had  now  adopted,  and  which  he  knew 
from  past  experience  would  end  in  the  exhaustion  and 
destruction  of  European  troops  employed  in  such  a  cli- 
mate. He  hid  been  driven  from  all  his  positions  along 
the  coast,  and  his  army  had  been  reduced  both  by  deser- 
tion and  the  sword ;  but  the  nature  of  the  territory  in 
which  he  now  sustained  himself,  and  the  constitution  and 
habitudes  of  his  negro  forces  so  accustomed  to  the  climate 
and  the  mode  of  warfare  which  he  had  now  adopted,  were 
resources  to  Toussaint  by  which  he  had  hopes  of  ultimate 
triumph  notwithstanding  all  his  defeats.  "  Leave  them 
no  rest  by  day  or  night,  and  they  will  be  overcome  without 
a  single  blow,"  was  an  expression  of  the  black  chief 
which  proved  the  depth  of  his  foresight.  He  was  now 
actively  engaged  in  rallying  to  his  standard  a  host  of 
negroes  from  the  plantations,  who  were  thronging  to  him 
from  all  points  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  had  been 
industriously  spread,  that  the  French  had  been  entirely 
defeated  at  Crete  a  Pierrot. 

When  it  became  known  to  Toussaint  that  Hardy's  divi- 
sion was  penetrating  to  the  North  by  way  of  St.  Michel, 
he  gathered  all  his  forces  to  harass  its  inarch,  while  Chris- 
voi.,  ir.  y* 
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tophe  was  recalled  from  Grande  Riviere  to  attack  it  in 
front ;  and  at  Dondon  the  French  were  furiously  assailed 
both  by  Christophe  in  front  and  Toussaint  in  the  rear. 
The  negroes  were  readily  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — but  one  horde  had  scarcely  been  driven  back 
before  another  succeeded  to  take  its  place,  and  allow  the 
French  no  leisure  in  their  march.  The  whole  country 
seemed  in  arms,  and  the  French  detachment,  overwhelm- 
ed with  numbers  and  worn  down  with  perpetual  exertion 
gradually  became  a  confused  mass  of  fugitives  hurrying 
to  the  Cape.  The  fighting  was,  incessant,  as  from  every 
crag  and  defile  swarms  of  blacks  appeared,  to  pour  in  a 
deadly  fire  upon  the  division,  and  before  it  reached  Cape 
Francois  Hardy's  corps  had  lost  four  or  five  hundred  men 
by  this  guerilla  mode  of  warfare. 

Gen.  Boudet's  division  was  ordered  to  -march  upon  St. 
Marks  to  attack  a  force  of  blacks  who  under  Charles  Bel  air 
composed  a  sort  of  army  of  observation  upon  the  heights 
of  Matheux.  After  a  fatiguing  march  over  a  tract  of 
country  which  was  almost  impassable,  this  division  arrived 
at  last  before  Matheux — but  Charles  Belair  had  evacuated 
that  post  upon  the  evening  previous  to  form  a  junction 
with  Dessalines  in  the  mountains  of  Cahos.  The  French 
general  wrote  to  him,  proposing  to  him  to  follow  the  exam- 
ples of  Clervaux,  Paul  Louverture  and  Maurepas,  who 
had  already  abandoned  the  cause  of  Toussaint ;  and  he 
offered  to  him  the  assurance  of  Gen.  Leclerc  that  he  should 
still  retain  his  military  grade  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army.  To  this  proposal  the  black  general  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  blindly  obeyed  the  orders  of  Toussaint 
Louverture,  who  had  been  recognized  as  governor  for  life 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country — a  dignity  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled  by  services  which  France  seemed  to 
have  forgotten.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons  were  found 
by  the  French  of  Boudet's  division  in  concealment  among 
the  rocks  and  precipices  of  Matheux,  who,  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  the  blacks,  had  fled  thither  from  St.  Marks-, 
Arcahaie  and  the  surrounding  parts.  A  thousand  people 
were  found  by  the  troops  of  Hardy  and.Rochambeau  in 
shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Cahos,  and  a  vast  number 
of  horses  and  mules,  which  had  been  collected  at  Matheux 
for  the  use  of  Toussaint,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
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Boudet's  division  continued  its  march  towards  Port  au 
Prince,  where  upon  its  arrival  it  made  a  studied  display 
of  its  numbers  and  effectiveness,  to  conceal  from  the 
blacks  a  knowledge  of  the  losses  which  it  had  sustained 
since  its  departure  from  that  place  a  few  months  before. 
Hardy's  division  arrived  at  Cape  Francois  thinned  in 
numbers  and  fatigued  and  dispirited;  but  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  from  Europe  gave  it  leisure  to  recover  its 
energies  and  make  preparations  for  a  new  campaign. 

The  French  were  not  long  in  resuming  operations,  and 
Christophe  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  in  his  turn  ;  and 
discouraged  at  this  new  reinforcement  and  the  prospect 
of  new  triumphs  to  the  armies  of  the  French,  he  began 
to  despair  for  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
to  make  preparations  to  abandon  it.  He  wrote  to  Gen. 
Leclerc,  demanding  of  him  what  assurance  would  be  given 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  followers  in  case  they 
should  cease  from  their  resistance  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  French.  He  was  answered  in  general  terms 
by  the  French  commander-in-chief,  that  the  conditions 
would  be  made  easy,  and  such  as  would  insure  his  appro- 
bation. Christophe,  however,  fearful  as  he  was  that  he 
hiight  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  destruction  of  Cape 
Francois,  would  make  no  stipulations  until  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  written  guarantee  that  his  own  safety  should  be  secure. 
He  then  sent  a  message  to  Gen.  Leclerc  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  his  orders.  He  was  in  consequence  requested  to 
report  himself  with  his  forces  at  the  Plant  du  Cap,  and  to 
dismiss  to  their  homes  all  the  laborers  upon  the  planta- 
tions who  were  included  in  his  ranks.  Christophe  readily 
obeyed,  and  came  to  the  place  designated  with  a  force  of 
twelve  hundred  negroes,  and  these  were  followed  by  two 
thousand  more,  who  had  remained  concealed  under  his 
protection  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 

The  defection  of  Christophe  soon  brought  about  the 
submission  of  Dessalines,  who  was  also  discouraged  at 
the  arrival  of  new  reinforcements,  adding  so  greatly  to 
the  resources  of  the  French  as  to  make  all  farther  resist- 
ance a  hopeless  struggle  without  the  possibility  of  success. 
Toussaint  was  now  left  alone  with  a  few  hundred  follow- 
ers only,  and  he  saw  that  he  must  yield  to  his  destiny. 
He  determined  to  make  the  negotiations  for  his  surrender 
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through  Gen.  Sabes,  the  French  officer  who  had  been 
sent  ashore  at  Port  au  Prince,  and  liad  been  detained  a 
prisoner  by  Dessalines,  together  with  tlie  naval  officer  and 
boat's  crew  that  had  accompanied  him  to  land.  These 
men  had  been  dragged  from  mountain  to  mountain  in  the 
various  retreats  and  advances  of  the  blacks  who  had  them 
in  custody,  and  twenty  times  they  had  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  murdered.  During  tlie  massacre  of  the 
whites  at  Petit  Riviere,  which  had  taken  place  before 
their  eyes,  they  had  been  saved  froru  a  similar  f;ite  but  by 
the  exertions  of  the  priest  of  that  parish,  who  had  covered 
them  with  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church  and  guarded 
them  from  the  fierce  vengeance  of  the  blacks  with  a 
courage  altogether  superhuman.  After  this  they  had  been 
exposed  to  death  amidst  other  scenes  of  carnage  ;  and 
they  would  have  fallen  with  the  other  victims  had  they 
not  been  protected  by  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  the 
guard  of  honor  appointed  for  them,  who  had  often  to 
make  use  of  their  arms  in  their  defence.  Toussaint  com- 
plained to  M.  Sabes  of  the  critical  nature  of  his  situation, 
and  he  received  little  comfort  fiom  the  answer  of  that 
officer,  who  informed  him  that  the  war  would  never  have 
arisen  if  he  had  not  disobeyed  the  orders  of  France. 
Toussaint  at  this  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  astonishment 
without  deigning  to  make  a  reply  to  his  remark  ;  but 
turning  to  the  naval  ofiicer,  "  You  are  aware,  monsieur," 
said  he,  "  that  in  case  you  have  command  of  a  public 
vessel,  and  another,  without  apprizing  you  of  his  inten- 
tions comes  to  remove  you  by  jumping  aboard  upon  the 
forecastle  with  another  crew  that  doubles  your  own  in 
numbers,  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  attempting  to  defend 
yourself  upon  the  quarter  deck.  This  is  my  situation  in 
regard  to  France." 

After  this  short  interview  the  French  officers  were  dis- 
patched with  a  letter  to  Gen.  Leclerc,  proposing  on  the 
part  of  Toussaint  to  terminate  a  war  which  was  without 
an  object  and  seemed  likely  to  have  no  end.  "  Circum- 
stances," continued  the  letter,  "  have  occasioned  much 
evil  to  the  country,  but  whatever  may  be  the  resources  of 
the  French  army  I  shall  always  be  strong  enough  to  burn 
and  ravage,  and  to  sell  my  life  dear,  however  serviceable 
it  may  once  have  been  to  the  mother  country."      The 
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number  of  persons  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  blacks 
without  having  been  engaged  in  hostilities  already  amount- 
ed to  three  thousand  :  and  though  the  odium  of  this  wanton 
cruelty  was  thrown  upon  Dessalines  it  was  in  reality  due 
to  the  reckless  policy  of  Toussaint.  All  the  whites  about 
the  person  of  the  latter  had  fallen  by  the  bayonets  of  his 
followers,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  Vallee,  and 
this  person  had  been  shot  before  his  eyes  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  and  afterwards  buried  with  tlie  honors  of  war, 
a  monument  being  erected  over  the  grave  by  Toussaint. 
Leclerc  felt  impressed  that  Toussaint  should  be  made 
responsible  for  all  the  massacres  of  whites  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  French  invasion  ;  for  he  knew  that  Dessa- 
lines was  but  an  agent  of  his  superior  in  committing  these 
barbarities;  but  the  French  commander-in-chief  had 
already  encountered  obstacles  which  had  discouraged 
him,  and  more  than  five  thousand  of  his  troops  had 
already  been  sacrificed  in  a  service  from  which  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  gained.  He  therefore  consented  the  more 
readily  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Toussaint,  as  the 
evil  he  had  already  done  was  but  little  to  what  he  might 
yet  accomplish,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  formidable 
horde  of  blacks,  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  he  could 
profit  by  every  opportunity  to  carry  devastation  into  the 
open  country. 

To  the  message  of  Toussaint  Gen.  Leclerc  sent  a  ready 
reply,  oftering  pardon  to  the  black  chief  and  all  his  troops 
in  case  of  their  submission, — stating  that  the  past  should 
be  forgotten  and  thenceforward  but  two  classes  be  acknow- 
ledged in  St.  Domingo — those  who  were  good  or  bad  cit- 
izens ;  and  the  letter  ended  in  the  following  strain:  "I 
shall  treat  your  troops  as  the  rest  of  my  army.  As  to 
you,  general,  you  desire  leisure,  and  you  are  right,  When 
a  man  has  sustained  for  ma.iy  years  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  a  country  as  St.  Domingo  I  readily  be- 
lieve he  has  need  of  repose.  I  grant  you  permission  to 
retire  to  cither  of  your  estates,  as  shall  please  you  best. 
I  have  sutficient  confidence  in  your  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  to  believe  that  you  will  employ  your  mo- 
ments of  leisure  in  communicating  your  opinions  as  to 
the  best  measures  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and 
commerce."     To  this  letter  there  was  appended  a  decree 
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revoking  the  proclamation  of  outlawry  which  had  been 
published  against  Toussaint  and  Christophe. 

The  submission  of  Toussaint  was  a  fortunate  event  to 
the  French  army,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  blacks 
had  maintained  their  resistance  for  a  few  weeks  longer 
their  fortunes  would  have  been  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  Leclerc.  At  the  time  when  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress for  the  surrender  of  Toussaint  the  French  had 
already  lost  five  thousand  men,  and  had  as  many  more  in 
their  hospitals  sick  or  wounded  ;  so  that  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  who  had  been  dispatched  to  St.  Domingo 
under  Gen.  Leclerc  there  remained  but  few  more  than 
twelve  thousand  who  were  now  able  to  do  service  in"  the 
field ;  and  these  were  so  much  exhausted  by  hard  duty 
that  they  were  hardly  sufficient  to  patrol  the  country  or 
form  the  garrisons  of  posts  necessary  to  be  maintained. 

Gen.  Leclerc  at  the  recpiest  of  the  governor  of  Guada- 
loupe  now  dispatched  Gen.  Boudet  to  that  island,  and 
replaced  him  in  the  command  of  the  southern  provinces 
by  Gen.  Rochambeau,  who  was  a  stern  old  Creole,  dreaded 
by  the  negroes,  and  hated  by  the  mulattoes  for  a  letter 
which  he  had  once  written  from  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  descanted  with  severity  upon  the  characters  of  that 
race  in  St.  Domingo,  affirming  that  they  were  more  vicious 
and  less  brave,  sober  or  grateful  than  the  class  of  blacks. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Port  an  Prince  Rigaud  came 
back  once  more  from  France,  and  he  was  received  trem- 
blingly by  the  whites  of  the  South,  but  e.\ultingly  by  the 
mulattoes,  and  four  hundred  respectable  individuals  of 
that  class,  who  upon  the  downfall  of  Toussaint  had  just 
returned  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  hastened  in  a  body  to 
pay  their  re-spects  to  Rigaud.  Tliis  occurrence  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  Rochambeau,  and  he  hastened  to  repre- 
sent to  Gen.  Leclerc  the  danger  which  might  result  from 
Rigaud's  influence  in  the  then  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country.  Toussaint  complained  also  of  the  honorable 
reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  great  rival, 
whom  he  accused  of  being  his  inveterate  enemy.  Gen. 
Leclerc,  beset  with  the.se  exhortations,  which  he  ought  to 
have  spurned  from  him  as  the  incendiary  machinations  of 
the  envious,  sent  an  order  to  Rigaud  to  return  to  France. 
This  arbitrary  command  spread  terror  and  grief  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  mulattoes,  who  saw  their  favorite  chief  in' 
suited,  and  found  that  notwithstanding  their  ambitious 
aspirations  they  had  now  no  influence  in  the  state,  as  the 
struggle  for  dominion  resided  solely  between  the  whites 
and  blacks.  Petion,  the  friend  of  Rigaud  and  Leclerc, 
exclaimed  when  he  had  been  informed  of  the  order  for 
the  departure  of  the  former,  "  Alas  that  he  should  have 
come  to  witness  our  grief,  as  well  as  to  suffer  in  his  own 
person  by  this  blow." 

Gen.  Lacroix  being  now  ordered  to  leave  Rochambeau's 
division  at  Port  an  Prince,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself 
the  command  in  the  department  of  Cibao,  thus  describes 
the  appearance  of  Dessalines  at  Cape  Francois.  "  1  saw 
many  general  officers  of  our  army  pass  along  without 
receiving  any  manifestations  of  respect  from  either  the 
blacks  or  mulattoes;  but  all  at  once  I  heard  a  bustle — it 
was  caused  by  the  approach  of  Dessalines,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  pay  his  salutations  to  Gen.  Leclerc  for  the  first 
time.  A  multitude  of  every  sex  and  age  followed  him  or 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  I  was  saddened  and 
indignant,  and  sombre  and  painful  ideas  haunted  me  until 
my  arrival  at  the  quarters  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
When  I  had  arrived  there  I  found  Dessalines  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  horror  restrained  me  from  approaching  him. 
He  requested  to  know  who  I  was.  He  came  up  to  me, 
and  without  looking  me  in  the  face  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
'  I  am  Gen.  Dessalines,  and  while  the  times  were  less  happy 
I  have  heard  much  of  you.'  His  bearing  and  manners 
were  brutal  and  savage,  and  his  words  had  in  them  more 
assurance  than  remorse — and  to  have  assumed  this  atti- 
tude he  must  have  felt  that  he  stood  strong.  I  could  not 
without  much  effort  be  polite,  for  I  remembered  the  scenes 
of  Verrettes  and  Petit  Riviere." 

Toussaint  had  just  before  this  come  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Gen.  Leclerc,  and  the  people  of  Cape  Francois  lavish- 
ed upon  him  every  demonstration  of  the  most  devoted 
reverence  and  honor.  He  came  with  four  hundred  mount- 
ed guides,  who,  during  his  interview  with  Gen.  Leclerc 
awaited  his  return  in  the  yard  of  the  government  house. 
After  the  black  chiefs  had  given  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  new  order  of  things  permission  was  granted  them  to 
retire  to  their  estates.     Toussaint  demanded  to  be  allow- 
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ed  to  fix  himself  upon  liis  ploHtation  near  Gonaives,  and 
Dessalines  retired  to  one  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Marks. 
The  submission  of  these  two  chiefs  placed  the  whole  island 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  French ;  but  it  had 
been  desolated  by  war,  and  hopes  of  present  sustenance 
from  the  soil  were  utterly  void.  The  plantations  which 
had  been  rebuilt  and  restored  to  cultivation  during  the 
administration  of  Toussaint,  had,  by  his  destructive  sys- 
tem of  warfare,  been  given  to  tiie  flames,  and  a  dearth  was 
now  the  consequence.  The  troops  of  Toussaint  had  not 
yet  been  disbanded,  and  the  French  were  compelled  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions,  as  well  as  their  own  forces. 
What  the  sword  had  failed  to  destroy,  famine  now  threat- 
ened to  effect ;  and. in  this  dreary  exigence  the  French 
were  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  other  islands.  The 
Spaniards  yielded  to  their  solicitations  for  succor,  but  the 
peace  of  tlmiens  had  been  already  broken,  and  the  Eng- 
lish refused  to  furnish  supplies  to  those  whom  they  re-, 
garded  as  enemies.  Toussaint  in  retiring  from  his  power 
had  rewarded  each  of  his  generals  by  making  them  chiefs 
of  a  derai-brigade,  to  hold  rank  in  the  island,  and  thus  he 
kept  alive  the  organization  of  his  former  military  strength. 
Leclerc  saw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  thus  leaving  be- 
hind the  seeds  of  another  defiance  to  his  power,  and  he 
ordered  that  the  troops  of  Toussaint  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  his  own ;  but  it  was  found  that  many  difficul- 
ties interposed  themselves  against  this  arrangement.  The 
French  officers  refused  to  submit  to  an  order  which  made 
negroes  their  comrades,  and  every  one  foresaw  and  dread- 
ed the  consequences  of  scattering  the  black  regiments  as 
idlers  and  vagabonds  through  the  country  ;  and  to  prevent 
some  of  these  dangers,  so  likely  to  arise  from  such  an 
arrangement,  the  different  corps  of  blacks  were  detached 
from  each  other  and  sent  on  separate  duties  among  the 
different  posts  which  were  chiefly  manned  by  French 
troops.  The  influence  of  the  black  chiefs  was  put  in  re- 
quisition to  restore  the  negroes  to  the  plantations,  and 
make  the  labors  of  agriculture  serve. them  for  employment 
instead  of  the  disorders  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  ravages 
which  had  been  spread  so  far  and  wide  through  the  de- 
structive system  of  deience  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Toussaint,  the  lauds  were  soon  revived  to  new  oroductive- 
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ness;  and  upon  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  peace 
foreign  vessels  began  again  to  visit  the  ports  of  the  island 
to  exchange  their  cargoes  for  its  productions.  The  South 
had  not  suffered  much  devastation,  and  when  tranquillity 
had  been  restored  its  prosperity  revived  in  a  proportion 
far  exceeding  that  which  was  opening  upon  the  North. 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiet  return  to  a  condition  which 
gave  hope  to  the  future,  a  new  enemy  arose  to  overwhelm 
the  island,  whose  destructiveness  was  not  to  be  resisted 
by  the  sword.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  yellow  fever 
began  its  ravages  among  the  French  troops,  both  at  Cape 
Francois  and  Port  au  Prince,  and  from  its  first  fearful 
onset  its  character  was  so  fatal  as  to  threaten  the  whole 
army  with  annihilation.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
expiring  hourly,  and  it  was  found  necessary  that  carts 
should  pass  throughout  the  place  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
to  receive  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  left  in  every  street 
at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  Amidst  the  panic  excited  by 
this  mortality  the  bustle  of  life  was  dumb.  Dread  of  in- 
fection stifled  all  sympathy,  and  made  men  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  others  so  long  as  they  remained  untouched  and 
in  security.  While  this  infliction  was  adding  to  the  sen- 
sitive terrors  of  the  French,  rumors  and  suspicions  were 
darkly  spread  that  the  deep  and  all-pervading  influence  of 
Toussaint  was  not  unemployed  among  his  race — particu- 
larly when  it  was  reported  from  mouth  to  mouth  among: 
the  French  that  it  had  been  asserted  by  the  blacks  that 
their  submission  was  but  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until 
the  month  of  August.  A  breath  will  quiver  the  leaf  that 
hangs  by  a  thread,  though  a  sturdy  blast  may  not  shake  it 
when  secure  in  its  position.  The  month  of  August  had 
become  an  epoch  in  St,  Domingo,  from  its  more  certain 
fatality  to  Europeans  and  other  strangers  than  other 
months  of  the  year,  and  it  was  first  feared  and  then  be- 
lieved that  the  expected  development  of  fever  among  the 
French  was  to  be  the  signal  of  another  insurrection  of 
the  blacks,  to  rival  the  first  in  all  things  but  in  the  extent 
of  its  horrors.  The  French  doubted  the  designs  of  Tous- 
saint, from  the  concealment  about  Ennery  of  eighteeTi 
hundred  men,  who  had  once  been  the  guards  of  the  black 
general.  Two  letters  also  had  been  intercepted,  written 
by  him  to  his  former  aid-de-camp  and  secret  agent  at  Capo 
VOL.  u,  10 
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Francois.  One  of  them  was  filled  with  invectives  against 
Christophe  and  Dessalines,  and  these  were  followed  by 
expressions  of  satisfaction  that  Providence  had  at  last 
come  to  their  aid — (Providence  being  the  name  of  the 
principal  hospital  at  Cape  Francois.)  It  was  demanded 
how  many  voyages  were  made  each  night  to  Fossette,  a 
cemetery  where  the  French  burnt  their  dead ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  information  should  be  given  immediately  in 
case  Gen.  Leclerc  fell  sick.  The  other  letter  was  a  tissue 
of  ambiguous  expressions  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  negro 
dialect  of  the  country,  and  they  seemed  to  relate  chiefly 
to  some  preparations,  advising  where  to  bring  the  flour ,&c. 

Before  the  evidence  of  these  letters  was  obtained,  it  had 
been  observed  that  Clervaux,  Christophe  and  Maurepas 
had  manifested  much  anxiety  lest  the  destructiveness  of 
disease  among  the  French  troops  might  be  seized  upon 
by  Toussaint  as  an  occasion  to  resume  his  power,  and  call 
them  to  an  account  for  treating  without  his  orders.  They 
even  proposed  that  he  should  be  transported  from  the  isl- 
and, that  harm  might  not  conie  to  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  man  at  whose  name  they  trembled,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  still  sufficient  to  make  the  dominion  of  the 
French  in  St.  Domingo  a  problem  which  time  alone  could 
solve.  This  conduct  of  the  black  chiefs,  which  seemed 
to  result  from  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  cunning  of  their 
race^ — the  letters  which  seemed  to  confirm  what  was  before 
strongly  suspicious — and  the  advice  received  from  all 
quarters  to  give  activity  to  his  own  fears,  urged  Gen.  Le- 
clerc to  the  policy  of  removing  a  man  from  the  country 
whose  name  alone  was  a  terror,  and  whose  indomitable 
spirit  might  yet  seize  upon  an  occasion  to  embroil  the 
island  and  perpetuate  war. 

The  district  of  Ennery  was  crowded  with  French  troops, 
partly  through  accident  and  partly  through  design.  At 
this,  as  had  been  foreseen,  Toussaint  complained,  and  he 
demanded  their  removid.  Gen.  Brunet,  the  P'rench  com- 
mander, answered  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
with  pleasure  yield  to  his  wishes,  but  he  first  wished  to 
know  from  him,  as  one  best  acquainted  in  that  respect, 
what  place  should  be  selected  whither  to  remove  the 
troops,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  their  hefilth.  This 
appeal  to  his  aid  in  a  case  of  difficulty  flattered  Toussaint, 
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who,  blinded  l)y  vanity,  l(5st  sight  of  his  usual  circumspec- 
tion and  ran  into  the  net  prepared  for  him.  "  See  the 
whites,"  exclaimed  he,  "  they  doubt  nothing,  know 
every  thing,  but  have  to  come  nevertheless  to  consult  old 
Toussaint."  He  answered  Gen.  Brunet  that  he  would 
hold  the  proposed  consultation  at  the  plantation  Georges, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Gonaives,  where  he  would  appear 
accompanied  by  twenty  of  his  followers.  The  French 
general  when  he  had  received  this  reply  proceeded  imme- 
diately with  the  same  lumiber  of  attendants,  to  joinTous- 
saint  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  interview.  After  the 
first  salutations  were  over  both  of  them  shut  themselves 
up  to  begin  the  deliberations,  and  the  soldiers  of  each 
were  left  to  stroll  about  the  house.  All  at  once  at  a  con- 
certed signal  the  French  attendants  fell  upon  those  of 
Toussaint  and  disarmed  them.  At  the  same  moment 
Ferrari,  aid-de-camp  to  Leclerc,  burst  into  the  presence 
of  Toussaint,  and  announced  to  him — "  General,  the 
captain-general  has  given  me  the  order  to  arrest  you — 
your  guards  are  in  custody — our  troops  surround  the 
house,  and  if  you  make  any  resistance  you  die  ;  you  are 
no  longer  invested  wuh  power  in  St  Domingo — give  me 
your  sword."  Toussaint  gave  it  up  without  uttering  a 
remonstrance,  and  seemed  more  confounded  at  the  sud- 
denness of  his  capture  than  indignant  at  being  thus  de- 
prived of  his  personal  liberty.  He  was  conducted  to  Go- 
naives, and  placed  aboard  the  Creole  frigate,  which  had 
been  ordered  round  from  Cape  Francois  to  receive  him 
after  his  capture;  and  while  he  was  proceeding  aboard  he 
spoke  to  Ferrari  the  memorable  words:  "In  my  over- 
throw nothing  is  cut  down  but  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty among  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo — it  will  survive 
in  its  roots,  which  are  deep  and  numerous." 

The  embarkation  was  made  at  midnight.  Gen.  Leclerc 
having  granted  the  request  of  the  prisoner  to  be  joined 
by  his  wife  and  children.  As  soon  as  these  were  aboard  the 
Creole  sailed  for  Cape  Francois,  where  Toussaint  and  his 
family  were  transferred  to  another  ship  of  war,  the  Hero, 
which  immediately  sailed  for  France.  The  passage  was 
rapid,  and  the  ship  arrived  safely  at  Brest.  Toussaint  was 
taken  out  immediately,  and  made  to  set  out  in  a  carriage 
towards  M orlaix,  on  the  route  to  the  cattle  of  Joux  in  the 
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Lower  Pyrenees,  while  his  fomily  were  removed  to  Bay- 
onne.  The  gelid  atmosphere  of  the  mountain  region 
where  the  prison  of  Toussaint  was  situated  wrought  a 
rapid  decay  in  the  bodily  constitution  of  one  who  had 
never  before  been  beyond  the  tropics,  and  was  now  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  But  the  dreary  reverse  which  had  torn 
him  from  the  summit  of  his  power  and  ambition  had  an 
agency  equally  potent  in  hurrying  him  to  the  tomb,  and 
after  a  captivity  of  ten  months  he  expired  in  his  cell. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  the  first  of  blacks,  who 
has  by  turns  been  represented  as  a  ferocious  monster,  and 
as  the  most  surprising  and  the  best  of  men.  As  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  he  was  neither.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
high  qualities  of  mind,  he  owed  his  elevation  nevertheless 
to  the  sole  agency  of  extraordinary  events.  Nature  made 
him  but  an  African  of  uncommon  shrewdness,  and  the 
accidental  situation  of  his  country  made  him  a  prince 
among  his  race ;  and  as  his  fortune  grew  he  deemed  him- 
self an  instrument  of  heaven  to  redeem  the  condition  of 
his  brethren,  and  guide  them  to  a  glorious  destiny.  His 
habits  were  thoughtful ;  and  like  all  men  of  energetic 
temperament,  he  crowded  much  into  what  he  said.  Com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  his  race,  his  character  and  talents 
swell  into  bold  relief;  and  so  profound  and  original  were 
his  opinions  that  they  have  been  successively  drawn  upon 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  his  country  since  his  era,  and  still 
without  exhaustion  or  loss  of  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  The  policy  of  his  successors  has 
been  but  a  repetition  of  his  plans,  and  his  maxims  are 
still  the  guidance  of  the  rulers  of  Hayti.  His  thoughts 
were  copious  and  full  of  vigor,  and  what  he  could 
express  well  in  the  sententiousness  of  his  nati\e  patois  he 
found  tame  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  French  language, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in  the  details  of  his  offi- 
cial business.  He  would  never  sign  what  he  did  not  fully 
understand,  obliging  two  or  three  different  secretaries  to 
re-word  the  document  imtil  they  had  succeeded  in  fur- 
nishing the  particular  phrase  expressive  of  his  meaning. 
He  seemed  at  first  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
blacks,  but  when  he  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  power 
he  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  its  exercise  for  himself 
alone  and  to  secure  the  possession  of  nominal  liberty  to 
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his  race,  because  in  that  he  advanced  the  interests  of  his 
own  personal  ambition.  He  made  himself  an  absolute  and 
independent  chieftain,  both  to  exalt  himself  beyond  the 
wanton  ignorance  of  the  blacks  and  to  maintain  their 
condition  against  the  designs  of  France.  "  I  wish  not 
for  independence,"  said  he,  "  but  as  a  means  of  securing 
to  my  caste  the  enjoyment  of  rights  which  have  once  been 
conceded  to  them,  but  which  now  are  menaced."  Le- 
clerc  was  instructed  to  offer  a  bishop's  mitre  to  either  of 
Toussaint's  confessors  who  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
his  voluntary  submission  ;  but  fathers  Antheaume,  Moli- 
ere  and  Corneille  all  declared  without  hesitation  their 
utter  want  of  all  influence  over  their  penitent ;  and  added 
that  devotion  with  him  was  but  a  political  mask ;  and 
these  pretended  confessors  may  be  presumed  to  know 
better  than  any  one  what  his  confessions  were. 

The  confidential  secretaries  of  Toussaint  assured  Gen. 
Leclerc  that  they  knew  no  one  in  the  world  who  possessed 
a  control  over  his  stubborn  spirit.  Napoleon  knew  so 
Httle  of  his  character  that  he  sent  Gen.  Caffarelli  to  visit 
him  several  times  in  his  confinement,  to  demand  of  him 
how  much  treasure  he  had  left  concealed  in  St.  Domingo. 
"  I  have  indeed  lost  something  else  beside  treasures," 
were  the  only  words  in  reply. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  truth  to  say  that  occasion  was  taken 
by  the  French  of  their  earliest  suspicions,  to  seize  upon 
the  person  of  Toussaint,  as  they  feared  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  their  government  in  the  country  so  long 
as  there  remained  within  its  limits  a  negro  chief  whose 
all  potent  voice  could  at  any  moment  summon  the  blacks 
to  his  standard ;  and  by  seizing  upon  occasions  of  disas- 
ter to  the  French  succeed  once  more  in  establishing  a 
native  dynasty  which  would  make  itself  independent  of 
France.  Toussaint  had  scarcely  become  settled  in  his 
retirement  before  the  vessels  which  afterwards  received 
him  as  a  prisoner  had  departed  from  Cape  Francois  to  re- 
ceive him  at  Gonaives. 

The  arrest  of  Toussaint  did  not  produce  so  great  a 
sensation  among  the  blacks  as  had  been  expected.  The 
idol  that  they  had  worshipped  they  seemed  to  resign  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  without  a  murmur,  or  at  the 
most  the  event  produced  in  them  but  a  momentary  wonder, 
VOL.  n.  10* 
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which  soon  subsided  into  absolute  indifference,  Tous- 
6aint's  aid-de-camp,  Lafontaine,  against  whom  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  been  active  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  success  of  his  patron's  designs,  was  shot  at  Cape 
Francois  after  he  had  made  a  written  adieu  to  his  family 
full  of  pathetic  eloquence.  The  only  disturbance  which 
was  consequent  upon  Toussaint's  capture  originated  with 
a  black  named  Sylla,  who  remained  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  black  troops  at  Ennery.  These  ran  to  arms 
at  the  tidings  that  their  general  had  been  seized  by  the 
French;  but  they  were  subdued  in  the  very  origin  of  their 
attempt,  and  the  leaders  were  shot. 

Gen.  Leclerc  now  felt  conscious  that  his  situation  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  amidst  the 
embarrassments  of  the  case  he  found  it  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  determine  upon  the  nature  of  his  policy. 
He  dreaded  the  consequences  if  the  blacks  were  suffered 
to  continue  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  he  feared  the 
dangers  which  might  result  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
disarm  them.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  what  Santhonax 
had  told  them  :  "  If  you  wish  to  remain  free  make  use  of 
your  arras  the  moment  the  whites  demand  them  of  you ; 
for  such  a  demand  vf\\l  be  the  inevitable  precursor  of  sla- 
very." Neither  was  it  forgotten  that  Toussaint  while  re- 
viewing his  troops  would  often  seize  a  musket,  and  brand- 
ishing it  aloft  would  exclaim,"  behold  your  liberty!"  These 
recollections  had  their  influence  in  restraining  Leclerc 
from  attempting  suddenly  tQ  disarm  the  blacks  at  a  mo- 
ment when  disease  was  thinning  the  numbers  of  his  own 
troops ;  and  in  a  task  so  delicate  he  hoped  to  succeed 
better  by  a  cautious  system  of  temporizing.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  national  guard  was  studiously  neglected,  that 
any  attempts  to  array  another  corps  against  the  present 
attitude  of  the  black  army  might  not  alarm  or  enrage 
those  whom  it  was  designed  one  day  to  deprive  of  their 
jneans  of  war.  When  Leclerc  gave  himself  up  to  tl»e 
establishment  of  a  new  administration,  he  sought,  by  the 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  official  agents,  to  erect  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  future  attempts  of  the  blacks.  A 
port  of  colonial  council  was  formed,  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  seven  of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  the 
pppiilation  of  the  South,  and  eight  Qtbers  were  select^di 
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by  Gen.  Leclerc  himself,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
North.  **  It  is  not  a  deliberative  assembly  which  I  estab- 
lish," said  Gen.  Leclerc,  in  his  proclamation  :  "  I  know 
too  well  what  evils  have  been  brought  upon  the  colony  by 
bodies  of  this  nature.  I  will  inform  them  of  my  designs, 
and  they  will  communicate  to  me  their  advice  and  expe- 
rience." 

This  cabinet  council,  which  was  composed  of  the  rich- 
est proprietors,  of  every  color,  began  its  deliberations  at 
Cape  Francois ;  but  the  death  of  its  president  and  the 
sickness  of  almost  all  its  members  annihilated  the  assem- 
bly at  one  blow.  Much  expectation  had  been  founded 
upon  the  influence  of  this  body  in  the  emergency  of  the 
time,  but  these  hopes  were  now  changed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  speedy  destruction  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  French  army  aroused  Gen.  Leclerc  to  an  immediate 
effort  to  disarm  the  blacks,  as  something  was  to  be  done 
while  the  black  chiefs  remained  friendly,  though  it  was 
judged  that  the  proper  season  for  action  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. To  prevent  the  immediate  outbreaking  of  dis- 
content and  mutiny,  permission  was  issued  to  the  dis- 
banded blacks  to  compose  the  proportion  of  one  third 
in  a  body  of  gens  d'armes,  which  was  constituted  chiefly 
of  French  soldiers,  and  made  to  receive  the  pay  of  half  a 
dollar  a  day.  But  the  duties  were  arduous,  and  the 
French  soldiers  were  found  unable  to  perform  it,  as  those 
who  were  admitted  into  its  ranks  in  the  evening  were 
almost  sure  to  perish,  from  the  severity  of  the  service,  in 
the  morning. 

The  work  of  disarming  went  on  slow,  and  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect  from  the  impossibility  of  traversing  with 
a  few  troops  the  vast  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
negro  forces  were  dispersed.  The  process  was  passed 
through  by  sections,  and  the  whole  result  was  but  the 
gathering  of  some  thirty  thousand  muskets,  of  which 
twenty  thousand  were  recognized  as  arms  which  Tousi 
saint  had  purchased  from  the  Americans  or  English. 

The  disarming  of  the  blacks  was  not  effected  in  tran- 
quillity. The  negroes  were  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
or  indignant  at  this  outrage  on  their  free  condition,  and 
they  fled  in  hordes  to  join  the  ranks  of  brigand  chieftains 
among  the  mountains,  and   insurrections   burst   forth  VH 
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different  places  attended  with  atrocities  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  first  rebellion.  The  French  accused  an 
English  fi-igate  which  was  cruising  off  the  southern  coast 
of  possessing  an  agency  in  these  events,  and  it  was  assert- 
ed that  the  English  commander  had  held  an  interview 
with  a  brigand  chief  named  Lafortune  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  drew  the  sword.  These  troubles,  however,  did 
not  stop  the  work  of  disarming  the  blacks  of  the  South, 
and  while  some  submitted  others  fled  in  indignation  to 
the  focus  of  the  new  rebellion. 

The  mulattoes  of  the  South,  suspicious  or  angry  at  the 
forced  departure  of  Rigaud,  had  retired  in  great  numbers 
to  the  mountains — an  imprudence  which  in  the  end  cost 
them  dear,  as  they  were  numbered  with  the  insurgents, 
and  when  taken  by  the  French,  whether  with  or  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  punished  with  excessive 
rioror — the  scaffolds  being  daily  loaded  with  multitudes  o» 
victims,  who  were  put  to  death  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age.  These  severities,  and  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  mulatto  general  Lamartiniere,  the  hero  of  Crete  a 
Pierrot,  furnished  a  cause  for  the  desertion  of  Charles 
Belair,  who  made  his  escape  with  great  numbers  of 
followers,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mountains  ot 
Cahos  in  safety.  Desssalines  had  just  been  appointed  by 
Gen.  Rochambeau  to  the  command  of  St.  Marks,  and 
when  he  was  informed  of  this  movement  of  Charles  Bel- 
air  he  pursued  him,  equally  prepared  to  capture,  or  if  he 
found  his  resources  sufficient,  to  join  him.  Charles  Belair 
had  succeeded  Gen.  Moyse  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inti- 
mate confidence  of  Toussaint,  whose  nephew  he  also  was  ; 
and  it  ha^  been  asserted  that  he  was  the  one  destined  by 
Toussaint  as  his  successor  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. That  he  took  the  direction  of  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
hos, the  former  pivot  of  Toussaint's  operations,  renders 
the  story  probable  that  he  designed  to  carry  on  the  plans 
of  that  chieftain,  to  whom  he  had  ever  manifested  a  more 
unvarying  attachment  than  any  of  his  other  generals. 
Charles  Belair  was  of  more  polished  manners  than  his 
compatriots  in  the  army  of  Toussaint.  He  was  very  cor- 
pulent— addicted  to  dress — and  passed  among  those  who 
knew  him  for  a  man  of  impetuous  temper,  if  not  of  rash- 
ness.    Greedy  of  fame,  and  faithful  to  Toussaint  without 
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being  cruel,  so  far  froin  engaging  in  the  massacres  of  the 
time,  he  often  put  himself  forward  to  save  the  victims  of 
black  ferocity  ;  and  among  those  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  lives  there  were  many  distinguished  French 
officers. 

When  Dessalines  had  overtaken  him  a  few  parleys  fol- 
lowed, and  Belair  consented  without  suspicion  to  an  in- 
terview between  them ;  but  whether  it  was  from  a  dislike 
in  Belair  to  recognize  so  brutal  a  chief  as  Dessalines  as 
his  superior,  or  that  he  refused  to  make  avowals  which 
might  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  French 
before  sufficient  preparations  had  been  made  for  such  an 
event,  the  conference  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Dessalines, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  jealous  of  the  aspiring  hopes 
of  his  former  associates,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of 
Charles  Belair,  who  together  with  his  wife  was  sent  to 
Cape  Francois  confined  in  fetters.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  presided  over  by  Gen.  Clervaux  and  com- 
posed of  black  officers,  and  he  was  condemned  unani- 
mously, together  with  his  wife,  to  be  shot ;  and  it  was  by 
black  troops  that  this  cruel  sentence  was  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Some  malignant  spirit  must  have  enstamped 
his  influence  upon  the  blacks  who  committed  this  savage 
act  upon  one  of  their  own  race,  or  it  was  done  through 
the  mere  agency  of  a  trained  ferocity  which  delighted  in 
blood,  though  that  blood  was  its.own.  In  a  few  days  after 
this  outrage  upon  humanity  had  been  committed  at  Cape 
Francois,  Dessalines  ordered  three  Imndred  blacks  and 
mulattoes  to  be  shot  at  the  river  Artibonite,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  some  French  soldiers  who  had  been  murdered 
within  the  limits  of  his  command.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause  which  produced  the  tragical  death  of 
Charles  Belair,  this  wholesale  execution  upon  the  Artibo- 
nite needs  no  explanation,  for  tiie  food  that  nurtured  the 
soul  of  Dessalines  was  the  blood  of  cruelty. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  in  the  southern  and 
central  parts  of  the  island,  the  quiet  of  the  North  began 
to  grow  disturbed.  Sans  Souci,  the  black  chieftain  of 
Grande  Riviere,  threw  off  the  mask  which  concealed  his 
hollow  friendship  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
the  French  garrisons  of  Doiidon  andPlaisance  were  driven 
in  retreat  before  him.     Sylla,  the  negro  chief  who  had 
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attempted  to  avenge  the  capture  of  Tonssaint,  now  began 
a  humble  imitation  of  his  great  namesake,  and  appeared 
in  arms  ready  to  become  a  dictator  should  fortune  crown 
him  with  triumph.  Two  black  chiefs  were  rallying  their 
forces  and  inspiring  alarm  by  their  movements  at  Port  de 
Paix,  and  some  outrages  had  been  committed  in  Tortugas 
before  the  French  were  able  to  check  them.  But  the  in- 
surgents were  not  so  easily  restrained  in  other  parts,  for 
they  were  almost  every  where  triumphant  over  the  French  ; 
and  even  those  who  had  been  partially  subdued  soon  re- 
newed their  strength,  and  were  ready  for  new  efforts. 
Sans  Souci,  a  black  till  then  unknown,  manifested  much 
skill  in  his  mancEUvres.  He  harassed  the  French  posts 
without  ceasing — he  multiplied  him.self  by  the  incredible 
activity  of  his  movements,  and  held  the  French  troops  in 
such  inquietude  as  contributed  greatly  to  increase  disease 
among  them.  He  averred  that  he  was  not  an  insurgent,  but 
that  he  was  in  arms  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Christophe, 
who  was  his  personal  enemy,  when  he  would  lay  aside  his 
resistance.  To  surprise  and  capture  him  the  French  pro- 
fessed to  listen  to  his  demands,  and  two  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  against  him  under  generals  Abbe  and  Dalton ; 
but  after  having  sustained  a  great  loss  they  found  that 
from  being  the  assailants  they  had  become  the  assailed ; 
and  but  for  the  timely  succor  of  Gen.  Boudet,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Guadaloupe,  their  situation  would  have 
been  one  of  extreme  peril.  After  this  ill  success  it  was 
determined  to  employ  Christophe  against  Sans  Souci,  and 
from  the  fierceness  of  Christophe's  hatred  brilliant  results 
were  expected.  But  Christophe  did  not  display  so  much 
activity  as  his  antagonist,  and  he  failed  to  achieve  much 
against  him.* 

Meantime  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  displaying  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  it  had  already  become  so  general 
as  to  make  the  situation  of  the  French  imminently  dan- 
gerous, unable  as  they  were  to  do  more  than  act  upon 
the  defensive.  Gen.  Brunet  could  not  make  head  against 
an  insurrection  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  The  negroes 
of  Mou.stique  had  driven  before  them  the  garrison  of  Port 
de  Paix,  and  they  were  murdering  all  the  whites  within 
their  reach — burning  the  hou.ses  of  the  town,  which  had 
been  but  just  rebuilt,  and  had  even  gained  possession  of 
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the  fort  where  there  was  in  store  the  quantity  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  When  this  disas- 
trous occurrence  was  known  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  dispatched  Gen.  Dugua  from  the  Cape  at  tlie  head 
of  eighteen  hundred  men,  to  proceed  to  the  succor  of 
Port  de  Paix.  Meantime  the  black  general,  Maurcpas, 
rushed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  place,  though  with  a 
feeble  detachment  of  but  twenty  whites  and  a  single 
company  of  blacks.  Every  one  whom  Maurepas  met  he 
killed  upon  the  spot,  as  he  penetrated,  axe  in  hand,  into 
the  fort  containing  the  powder.  But  notwithstanding  this 
promptitude  the  powder  was  lost.  With  incredible  activity 
and  diligence  the  blacks  had  already  fled  with  it  to  the 
mountains,  exulting  that  they  were  now  possessed  of 
means  to  maintain  their  resistance. 

The  tidings  of  this  success  spread  with  rapidity,  and 
wrought  upon  susceptible  hearts.  Almost  all  the  blacks 
of  the  North  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  or  were 
included  within  territory  which  they  had  gained  from 
the  French,  who  had  already  been  driven  from  post  to 
post,  until  nothing  remained  to  them  except  the  towns 
along  the  coast.  The  French  in  their  desperation  had 
recourse  to  measures  of  intimidation  ;  but  while  the  exe- 
cutioner was  engaged  daily  in  dispatching  his  numerous 
victims  upon  the  scaffold,  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  re- 
ceived continual  accessions  of  strength  from  the  deser- 
tions of  those  who  had  until  now  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
tlie  French.  This  ill-timed  severity  of  the  French  de- 
feated its  mvn  end,  for  the  negroes  marched  to  torture 
and  death  with  an  imposing  exterior  of  fearlessness,  and 
they  were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  their  race, 
whose  sufferings  were  to  be  avenged  and  whose  example 
followed. 

The  former  officers  of  Toussaint  still  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  French,  and  the  leaders  in  this  new  revolt 
were  those  whose  genius  or  ambition  had  never  before 
been  furrwshed  with  a  field  for  the  display  of  its  enter- 
prise. Dessalines  came  to  Cape  Francois  to  renew  to 
Gen.  Leclerc  his  protestations  of  fidelity ;  and  false  as  he 
was  cruel,  while  he  nurtured  in  his  heart  hopes  of  exter- 
minating the  French  from  the  island,  he  ceased  not  to 
say  "  that  he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  insurgents." 
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These  insurgents,  in  the  wild  excesses  of  their  first 
triumphs,  were  guilty  of  deeds  which  outraged  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  nature  herself  seemed  to  second  their 
destructiveness.  Disease  was  now  raging  frightfully  in 
every  town  throughout  the  French  part  of  the  island,  and 
increasing  in  its  intensity  every  day.  The  Spanish  ter- 
ritory alone  escaped  from  this  terrific  infliction, — and 
amidst  the  dreadful  ravages  which  were  desolating  other 
parts,  it  was  thought  for  a  moment  to  be  sending  the 
French  troops  into  the  salubrious  valleys  along  the  rivers 
Yague  and  Yuna :  but  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending 
the  northern  coast  against  the  gathering  strength  of  the 
negroes  compelled  the  French  commander-in-chief  to 
relinquish  the  idea.  The  fatality  of  the  fever  was  terri- 
ble ;  and  where  its  ravages  were  greatest,  all  military 
discipline  was  utterly  lost — generals  being  huddled  vrith- 
out  distinction  with  the  connnon  soldiers,  and  no  one 
recognizing  any  authority  but  the  instinctive  impulses 
within  him.  All  friendship  was  frozen  up  in  a  heartless 
selfishness,  which  shut  out  human  aid  from  those  whose 
sufferings  required  it  most.  The  crowds  of  camp  follow- 
ers, whose  vice  and  wretchedness  nurtured  within  them 
the  seeds  of  death,  added  to  the  picture  of  horror,  while 
in  every  town  there  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  mov- 
ing mass  of  misery  and  disorder,  the  disease  continued 
to  mark  out  one  after  another  its  victims.  Friend  M- 
lowed  friend  without  an  interval  for  sorrow,  and  the 
dread  of  contagion  stifled  the  cries  of  human  sympathy, 
a  ferocious  despair  glared  in  the  faces  of  the  dying, 
abandoned  as  they  were  both  by  philanthropy  and  for- 
tune, and  their  surviving  associates  considered  their  lot 
not  more  fortunate,  as  no  situation  seemed  a  refuge  from 
the  pestilence.  If  the  troops  marched  to  the  country, 
they  found  no  escape  from  the  danger  which  pursued 
them.  Their  camp  was  a  hospital,  and  they  died  among 
the  orange  groves  and  balmy  fragrance  which  breathed 
around  them.  Those  who  sought  safety  by  embarking 
on  ship  board  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  distrase  vtam 
not  confined  to  the  land.  Some  ships  lost  their  entire 
crews  four  times  in  succession ;  and  forty-eight  passen- 
gers arriving  from  Bourdeaux  all  died  before  they  had 
lime  to  land  at  Cape  Francois.     Every  soul  aboard  * 
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Swedish  vessel  perished  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
cabin  boy,  and  the  ship  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  quay 
of  the  Cape.  Some  engineer  officers  arriving  from 
France  came  only  to  die ;  and  some  officers,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  country,  demanded  permission 
to  flee  to  France ;  but  whether  their  request  was  granted 
or  not  it  mattered  nothing,  for  they  all  perished.  The 
transportation  of  troops  from  point  to  point  of  the  island 
was  one  unvarying  scene  of  sorrow,  for  the  splashing 
sound  of  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  groans  of  the  sick  or  dying.  Whole  detach- 
ments of  troops  were  precipitated  to  the  tomb  almost 
together.  Four  thousand  men  landing  from  some  trans- 
ports almost  all  perished,  far  from  their  homes,  and  with- 
out the  glory  of  a  single  achievement  in  the  field. 

During  these  scenes  of  horror  and  wretchedness,  some 
sought  diversion  from  the  misery  around  them  in  gaming 
and  criminal  excesses,  while  others  endeavored  to  allay 
the  torments  of  their  fear  by  steeping  their  senses  in  in- 
toxication, but  it  was  only  to  hasten  the  approach  of  their 
last  moments.  Some  braved  death  by  forced  or  reckless 
gaiety,  by  carousing  "  pottles  deep,"  while  others  calmly 
awaited  their  fate  amidst  the  dalliances  of  love — thus 
sprinkling  with  flowers  the  brink  of  eternity.  So  har- 
dened to  misery  or  depraved  had  some  become,  that  they 
continued  to  enjoy  the  dance  when  death  was  striking  his 
victims  from  among  their  very  partners.  Madame  Le- 
clerc  now  fled  from  Cape  Francois  to  breathe  the  less  in- 
fectious air  of  the  country.  She  occupied  a  plantation 
house  situate  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  sea.  Here  this  most  beautiful  of  European  women 
lived  in  her  usual  routine  of  pleasure,  while  all  around 
her  were  dying.  Sometimes  she  was  carried  in  a  sort  of 
palanquin  to  romantic  sites  on  the  coast,  where  she  re- 
mained for  hours  gazing  upon  the  bright  waters  glittering 
in  the  hot  sun,  or  in  tracing  the  enchanting  outline  of  the 
shore  as  it  was  broken  by  inlets  or  stretched  itself  into 
jutting  headlands.  She  forgot  the  pestilence  in  a  succes- 
sion of  fetes,  where  in  the  dance  she  showed  off  her  grace 
and  beauty  ;  but  even  here  death  walked  with  funereal 
torches, for  those  who  had  danced  in  the  evening  were  often 
enshrouded  in  death  on  the  following  day.  Twenty  French 
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generals  had  already  perished,  some  battalions  were  re- 
duced to  a  single  file,  and  others  were  entirely  cut  off  to 
a  man.  Of  six  thousand  men  who  had  arrived  within 
two  months  to  reinforce  the  French  troops  of  the  island, 
there  now  remained  but  a  handful.* 

Gen.  Boudet  was  now  dispatched  to  France  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  to  give  information  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  army,  and  Gen.  Lacroix  was  ordered  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command  at  the  Haut  du  Cap.  Chris- 
tophe  was  there,  and  in  a  conference  between  him  and 
Gen.  Lacroix  he  addressed  the  latter  as  follows  :  "You 
are  young  and  a  European  ;  you  have  always  served  in 
Europe  and  cannot  know  the  prejudices  about  slavery. 
The  revolt  increases  because  confidence  is  lost ;  and  if 
you  were  yourself  black  you  would  not  perhaps  rest  in 
tranquillity  as  I  do,  who  am  about  sending  my  son  to 
be  educated  in  France.  The  brigands  who  lead  the  in- 
surrection are  nothing — the  danger  is  not  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  it  lies  in  the  convictions  of  the  blacks.  They 
are  alarmed  at  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  April  for  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  in  St.  Domingo,  and  at  the  attempts 
of  the  First  Consul  to  restore  the  ancient  regime,  and 
they  are  exerting  themselves  against  it.  If  I  did  not 
confide  in  Gen.  Leclerc,"  he  continued,  "  I  should  not 
be  among  you.  Sans  Souci  is  a  brigand  base  and  cruel, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  murder  all  whom  he  suspects. 
He  knows  when  to  fly  and  when  to  cover  his  flight  by 
leaving  a  desert  behind  him.  He  is  doing  better  than 
we  did  when  you  landed.  If  instead  of  fighting  we  had 
fled  before  you,  and  alarmed  the  negroes  of  the  country, 
you  would  never  have  succeeded  over  us.  Toussaint 
ceased  not  to  say  what  no  one  would  believe — '  We  have 
arms  in  our  hands — pride  alone  makes  us  use  them  ;'  and 
now  these  new  insurgents  have  arisen  up  to  follow  that 
very  system ;  and  if  they  continue  their  warfare  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  subdue  them."  Gen.  Lacroix  relates 
that  he  left  this  interview  with  Christophe  to  make  a  visit 
to  Gen.  Leclerc,  whom  he  found  disconsolate  and  gloomy, 
but  not  without  hope  that  the  war  was  but  a  contest  with 
banditti ;  and  he  further  adds,  that  upon  his  return  to  his 
<|uarters  at  Fort  Dauphin  he  was  entreated  by  Christophe 
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to  avail  himself  of  the  escort  of  his  guides,  as  he  dreaded 
the  system  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  new  insurgents  and 
suspected  an  ambuscade.  "  Having  proceeded,"  says  the 
French  general,  "  for  some  distance  on  my  route,  the 
guides  stopped  all  of  a  sudden  before  a  gang  of  thirty 
blacks  who  were  partly  concealed  in  a  ditch  by  the  side 
of  the  way.  Both  parties  cried  out  "  Stop  !"  and  I  re- 
ceived most  of  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  because  I  was  in 
advance  of  my  guides,  but  fortunately  I  remained  un- 
touched. The  enemy's  chief  having  now  recognised  Don 
Diego  Polanto,  a  Spanish  officer  who  was  with  me,  and 
who  had  once  entertained  the  negro  at  his  house  in  San- 
tiago, they  all  dispersed." 

The  words  of  the  First  Consul  addressed  to  the  Abbe 
Gregoire  were  now  in  every  one's  mouth.  "  After  what 
has  happened  in  St.  Domingo  the  amis  des  noirs  through- 
out all  Europe  should  veil  their  heads  in  crape ;"  and  these 
were  understood  by  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  to  por- 
tend their  reduction  to  slavery.  The  existing  excitement 
was  farther  increased  when  a  vessel  arrived  at  Cape 
Francois  with  a  cargo  of  blacks  who  had  been  sent  off 
from  Guadaloupe  after  the  troubles  in  that  island  had  been 
appeased.  Some  of  these  swam  ashore  in  the  night,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  accounts  they  brought  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  slavery  in  Guadaloupe,  the  jealousy  of 
their  brethren  in  St.  Domingo  was  ripened  at  once  into 
enmity  and  defection.  While  this  fermentation  had  not 
yet  subsided,  the  report,  whether  true  or  false,  was  indus- 
triously spread  that  a  multitude  of  mulattoes  had  been 
transported  from  Guadaloupe  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo.  From  this  moment  the  fidelity 
of  the  black  troops  to  the  French  was  irrevocably  shaken. 

Clervaux,  who  had  so  recently  condemned  Charles  Bel- 
air  on  a  charge  of  treason  to  the  whites,  was  the  first  to 
remove  the  mask,  by  deserting  from  Cape  Francois  with 
three  brigades  of  blacks  who  had  been  placed  under  his 
command.  He  had  spent  the  evening  at  the  rooms  of 
Madame  Leclerc,  where  he  exclaimed  in  enthusiasm,  "  I 
have  always  been  a  freeman,  and  circumstances  have  ele- 
vated my  race  to  liberty  and  power ;  and  if  there  were 
now  a  question  of  slavery  I  would  instantly  become  a 
brigand."     The  situation  of  Gen.  Leclerc  was  now  one 
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of  imminent  danger.  There  remained  not  enoucrh  seamen 
in  the  roads  to  man  the  vessels  of  war,  and  of  the  garri- 
son of  Cape  Francois  there  existed  but  two  hundred 
whites,  intermingled  in  the  ranks  of  fifteen  hundred  blacks. 
Clervaux's  defection  seems  due  to  Petion,  as  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  September  the  latter  general  ordered  the 
blacks  to  dismantle  and  spike  the  cannon  of  the  batte- 
ries at  the  Haut  du  Cap,  and  to  disarm  and  send  into 
town  the  white  artillerists.  When  these  arrangements 
had  been  made  he  proceeded  to  Clervaux's  quarters  and 
announced  to  him  that  the  blacks  of  the  garrison  were 
disaffected,  but  that  the  fact  was  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
town,  and  to  save  their  heads,  which  might  have  to  pay 
for  this  defection,  nothing  was  better  than  to  participate 
in  it.  Clervaux,  unprepared  as  he  was  for  this  anticipa- 
tion of  his  schemes,  was  transported  with  indignation, 
and  springing  half  naked  upon  his  horse  he  immediately 
commenced  his  flight,  abandoning  all  his  effects,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  many  thousands.  Clervaux  at  this 
time  had  but  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  black  gar- 
rison at  Cape  Francois,  and  the  surprise  and  capture  of 
Leclerc  would  have  been  easy,  as  the  French  commander- 
in-chief  had  but  three  hundred  men  upon  whose  efforts 
he  could  rely  for  his  defence. 

Christophe,  after  the  defection  of  Clervaux,  was  heard 
to  say  that  he  had  the  means  in  his  power  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Leclerc,  but  that  he  would  wait  the  issue  of 
events  as  a  "  friendly  spectator."  Leclerc,  now  in  daily 
expectation  of  an  attack,  made  all  the  arrangements  in 
his  power  to  resist  it.  The  national  guard  was  again  re- 
organized, and  none  but  the  rich  mulatto  proprietors 
were  admitted  into  its  ranks.  On  the  16th  of  September 
the  blacks  under  Clervaux  and  Petion  advanced  to  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  and  they  began  their  attempt  with 
impetuosity.  The  French  troops  were  driven  in  from 
the  surrounding  heights,  and  the  fortress  Pierre  Michel 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  though  they  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  upon  fort  Jeantot.  They  knew  the 
true  strength  of  their  enemy,  and  they  were  astonished 
at  the  vigor  with  which  the  town  was  defended ;  and  sus- 
pecting fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Europe  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Leclerc  through  fear  or  discouragement  they  re- 
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treated,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  their  dead.  The 
new  national  guard  fought  with  desperation  in  this  con- 
flict, and  its  commander,  Henin,  liad  a  horse  shot  under 
him.  During  the  attack  the  blacks  of  the  French  garri- 
son who  still  retained  their  fidelity  were  sent  aboard  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarm- 
ed by  the  whites.  Disease  had  made  such  ravages  among 
the  shipping  in  the  road  that  many  vessels  were  altogether 
left  deserted,  and  all  were  so  reduced  in  tjje  numbers  of 
their  crews  that  it  was  with  terror  that  they  saw  arriving 
among  them  a  horde  of  blacks  whose  amity  they  more 
than  doubted.  When  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
driven  in  from  the  heights  above  the  town,  the  sailors, 
believing  that  the  blacks  were  triumphant  and  that  the 
place  was  captured,  cried  out  in  their  despair,  "  Let  us 
kill  what  we  can,''  and  a  scene  of  vengeance  was  soon  in 
full  action  in  the  harbor — and  the  waves  ingulfed  in  an 
instant  more  than  a  thousand  wretches,  whom  a  singular 
destiny  had  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  allies, 
the  victims  of  a  mistaken  panic. 

Christophe,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  now 
joined  Clervaux  by  night  at  Grande  Riviere,  and  the  de- 
fection of  Christophe  was  the  signal  of  universal  war 
against  the  French.  Dessalines  had  for  a  long  time  been 
making  his  preparations  in  secret,  and  he  now  openly 
declared  for  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
designs  of  Gen.  Leclerc.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the 
French  commander-in-chief  to  be  inspector-general  of 
agriculture ;  and  thus  being  possessed  of  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the 
negroes  of  the  plantations,  he  availed  himself  of  his  office 
to  disarm  all  those  whose  attachment  to  the  whites  he  had 
reason  to  dread,  and  to  bestow  their  weapons  upon  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  ready  to  second  his  designs ;  and 
when  subsequent  events  had  given  him  sovereign  power 
great  numbers  of  the  former  were  given  over  to  massacre. 
It  was  but  a  half  measure  to  arrest  Toussaint  and  leave 
his  accomplices  and  chief  agents  to  seize  upon  every 
future  opportunity  to  embroil  the  peace  of  the  island  and 
animate  the  negroes  to  projects  of  independence.  If  that 
policy  had  been  instituted,  not  only  Toussaint,  but  Dessa- 
lines, Christophe,  and  all  the  other  black  chiefs  who  had 
VOL.  n-  11* 
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acquired  a  reputation  and  dangerous  influence  over  their 
countrymen,  should  have  been  sent  from  the  country,  and 
no  future  opportunity  be  left  to  any  of  their  race  to  ad- 
vance himself  to  a  like  power  and  influence  over  the 
blacks;  and  though  there  might  have  been  occasional 
insurrections,  the  resources  of  France  would  have  finally 
triumphed,  and  the  island  become  restored  by  degrees  to 
its  ancient  prosperity. 

The  blacks  were  now  in  arms  and  triumphant  every- 
where, and  to  estimate  the  situation  of  Leclerc  it  is  re- 
quisite to  know,  that  of  thirty-four  thousand  men  who 
had  arrived  in  the  island  at  different  times  since  the  war 
had  commenced,  twenty-four  thousand  were  already  dead, 
and  seven  thousand  more  were  either  sick  in  the  hospitals 
or  convalescent  from  disease, — and  thus  there  remained 
but  little  more  than  two  thousand  men  dispersed  in  gar- 
risons throughout  the  island  ;  and  of  this  feeble  remnant, 
disease,  which  was  still  in  destructive  activity,  was  daily 
diminishing  the  numbers.  The  national  guard,  compos- 
ed of  the  chief  proprietors  that  remained  upon  their 
estates,  was  quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  exposed  points 
of  the  country. 

In  this  dangerous  exigence  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  put  forth  every  effort  to  save  himself  from  the  de- 
struction that  seemed  impending  over  him.  The  troops 
of  the  South  were  concentrated  in  front  of  the  bands 
of  De  Ranee  and  Lafortune ; — those  of  the  West 
upon  St.  Marks  and  Port  au  Prince — and  every  thing  in 
the  North  was  called  to  the  defence  of  Cape  Francois  and 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  Gen.  Lacroix,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Dauphin,  received  orders  to  evacuate  that 
post  and  concentrate  his  forces  upon  Cape  Francois. 
They  were  composed  of  eight  hundred  blacks,  under  the 
command  of  a  negro  chief  called  Toussaint  Brave,  and 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  French.  The  French 
general,  upon  the  refusal  of  these  blacks  to  accompany 
him  to  Cape  Francois,  ordered  them  to  march  out  of  the 
fort  while  the  white  troops  were  ranged  imposingly  with 
arms  in  their  hands  on  each  side  of  the  gate  of  the  for- 
tress. This  manoeuvre  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, but  before  the  white  forces  could  embark  an  attack 
was  commenced  upon  them  by  their  late  comrades,  the 
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blacks,  though  they  ceased  their  firing  when  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  French  general  ordering  them  to  desist. 
The  feeble  detachment  of  whites  and  mulattoes  that  now 
remained  proceeded  to  destroy  every  thing  which  they 
could  not  take  with  them,  and  when  this  had  been  effected 
they  departed  by  sea  to  Cape  Francois.  Gen.  Brunei 
was  ordered  to  evacuate  the  great  extent  of  country  which 
he  occupied  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter  town ;  and  this 
was  accomplished  after  much  difficulty  and  a  series  of 
movements  which  consumed  much  time. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on  Gen.  Leclerc 
fell  sick  at  his  quarters  in  Cape  Francois ;  and  when  this 
event  was  known  abroad  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
hostilities  of  the  blacks,  who  soon  began  to  hover  around 
the  town  in  vast  numbers.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  October  another  attack  was  made  upon  the  place  by 
the  blacks  under  Clervaux  and  Christophe.  The  French 
troops  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  hosts  and 
impetuosity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  national  guard  under 
Henin  again  tried  to  sustain  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But 
resistance  against  such  vast  odds  was  a  struggle  against 
hope,  and  the  French  were  driven  in  succession  from  all 
their  outposts,  and  became  closely  invested  in  the  place. 
During  the  engagement  Gen.  Leclerc,  though  prostrate 
with  disease,  maintained  an  exterior  of  calmness,  and  in- 
spired his  officers  with  hope  by  the  display  of  a  resolute 
spirit  in  the  perilous  emergency  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
But  he  was  worn  with  a  long  and  corroding  succession 
of  cares  and  anxieties,  and  the  malady  found  him  an  easy 
victim.  The  desperate  condition  of  his  army  and  of  the 
cause  of  France  in  St.  Domingo  filled  him  with  mournful 
regret,  and  a  little  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  sor- 
row at  the  misguided  policy  which  had  ruled  the  expedi- 
tion under  his  command,  and  lost  to  France  such  multi- 
tudes of  brave  men,  who,  whether  for  services  which  they 
had  already  rendered  or  might  yet  render  to  France,  were 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  During  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
November,  1802,  Gen.  Leclerc  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Gen.  Bachelier  and  M.  Peyre,  the  physician-in-chief  to 
the  army.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  iaimediately 
embalmed  and  carried  aboard  the  Swiftsure  vessel  of  war 
Madame  Leclerc  accompanied  the  body  of  her  husband, 
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together  with  Admiral  Latouche,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  military  family  of  Gen.  Leclerc.  The 
hat  and  sword  of  the  deceased  were  placed  in  state  upon 
the  coffin  in  the  presence  of  a  procession  of  French  offi- 
cers who  assisted  at  the  ceremony ;  and  when  all  things 
were  in  readiness  the  Swiflsure  sailed  immediately  for 
France. 

After  the  death  of  Gen.  Leclerc  the  office  of  comman- 
der-in-chief devolved  upon  Gen.  Rochambeau,  then  in 
command  at  Port  au  Prince,  who  came  immediately  to 
Cape  Francois  to  succeed  to  the  hopelessness  of  conduct- 
ing a  war  which  had  become  so  unequal.  Hopes  were  now 
cherished  by  many  that  the  advancement  to  the  chief 
command  of  a  man  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  blacks,  might  yet  save 
to  France  the  possession  of  a  colony  which  she  was  on 
the  point  of  losing  forever.  But  whatever  unfounded  ex- 
pectations might  animate  the  proprietors  in  consequence 
of  this  change  in  the  depositaries  of  power,  it  was  viewed 
by  the  blacks  with  indignation  or  terror  ;  for  as  the  new 
commander-in-chief  had  accustomed  himself  to  tl^e  prac- 
tice of  whipping  them  without  mercy  when  a  simple  gen- 
eral, they  now  feared  that  he  would  punish  them  with 
scorpions,  to  make  the  severity  of  his  chastisements  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  of  his  authority.  Rochambeau 
soon  found  his  situation  one  of  unmixed  despair.  The 
French  army  had  become  diminished  to  a  handful,  while 
the  strength  and  encouragement  of  the  blacks  were  grow- 
ing by  immense  accessions  every  day.  A  momentary 
hope  was  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men  from  France ;  and  with  this  force 
Rochambeau  took  the  field — but  it  was  soon  found  that 
these  legions  also  had  been  freighted  to  that  murderous 
climate  only  to  die.  The  severities  of  a  service  of  per- 
petual harassment  and  exposure  soon  developed  fever,  and 
death  came  sweeping  in  its  train. 

A  variety  of  military  operations  were  now  put  in  pro- 
gress along  the  northern  coast.  Those  most  important 
took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
where  the  French,  encouraged  by  the  new  accession  to 
their  numbers,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive  the  blacks 
from   that   peninsula.     The  hordes  of   the  latter   were 
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attacked  in  their  position,  and  the  action  was  prolonged 
far  into  the  night ;  and  in  the  desperation  of  the  conflict 
great  numbers  of  the  blacks  were  precipitated  over  a 
height  into  the  sea.  But  the  destruction  of  a  few  of  the 
insurgents  in  a  single  battle  brought  with  it  no  decided 
success  to  the  French,  for  the  numbers  that  were  lost  to 
their  enemies  were  succeeded  by  new  multitudes  of  blacks, 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen  and 
give  continual  employment  to  the  French.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Dauphin  by  Gen.  Lacroix  the  blacks 
had  seized  upon  that  post,  and  an  expedition  was  now 
fitted  out  from  Cape  Francois  under  Gen.  Clausel,  to  dis- 
lodge the  insurgents  from  the  fortress.  The  place  was 
vigorously  attacked  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  though  the 
blacks  sustained  themselves  with  difficulty  for  a  few  days, 
they  were  compelled  at  last  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the 
French  commander. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1802  the  last  reinforcements  to 
the  French  army  had  wasted  to  an  inconsiderable  corps. 
It  was  no  longer  that  any  of  the  veterans  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  remained,  to  be  sent  to  perish  in  St.  Domingo  ; 
and  each  division  which  had  been  dispatched  thither  from 
Havre  and  Cherbourg  had  been  less  capable  than  its  pre- 
decessor of  enduring  service  under  the  pestilential  skies 
of  a  country  in  which  there  had  perished  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  in  a  single  year.  At  last  the  reinforce- 
ments shipped  to  the  island  were  but  the  young  and  ten- 
der recruits  gathered  from  the  distant  provinces,  where 
more  than  one  conscription  had  taken  place  already  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  consular  armies. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  a  momentary 
pause  had  ensued  in  the  struggle  against  the  insurgents ; 
but  hostilities  were  soon  resumed  with  new  exertions  and 
new  carnage.  The  blacks  had  now  discovered  the  mode 
of  warfare  for  which  they  were  best  adapted,  and  which, 
though  protracted  in  its  nature  and  indecisive  in  its  first 
results,  was  sure  to  produce  final  success.  The  French 
perished  by  a  continual  succession  of  guerilla  attacks 
from  which  no  post  was  safe,  and  amidst  which  no  move- 
ment could  be  set  on  foot  without  an  excess  of  precau- 
tion, which  sometimes  defeated  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  intended.     The  French,  exhausted  with  disea.se 
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and  hardship,  rested  in  their  entrenchments  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois awaiting  the  arrival  of  new  succors.     The  blacks,  on 
the  contrary,  seeing  their  ranks  thickening  from  day  to 
day  by  the  arrival  of  new  forces,  who  were  thronging  to 
the  standard    of   their     chiefs,    and    encouraged    by  the 
prosperous  condition  of  their  cause,  were  eager  for  battle, 
and  confident  in  their  hopes  of  soon  driving  their  enemy 
from  a  country  which  they  already  claimed  as  their  own. 
Dessalines  had  been  with  one  voice  selected  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, for    if  they    dreaded    his    ferocity  they 
trusted  much  in  his  superior  prowess  and  skill  in  war.    In 
this  condition  of  things  the  blacks  resolved  to  put  fresh 
vigor  into  their  efforts,  in  order  to  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war.     They  were  assembled  in  great  force  in  the 
plain  of  Cape  Francois,  and  Rochambeau,  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  an  attack,  saw  the   necessity  of  concentrating 
his  forces  as  much  as  possible,  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  enemy  and  save  the  town  where  he  was  posted.     The 
blacks  hovered  in  swarms  around  every  outpost  and  seiz- 
ed upon  every  occasion  which  was  presented  to  them  to 
harass  the  movements  of  the  French.     Several  sharp  con- 
flicts took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Acul,  and  Rochambeau 
at  last  found  himself  driven  by  necessity  to  disperse    if 
possible  the  hordes  of  negroes  who  were  thus  destroying 
his  army  in  detail.     But  in   the   first   movements  which 
were  ordered  for  this  purpose,  a  small    detachment  of 
French  which  had  been  ordered  on  a  particular  service 
to  cooperate  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  found  itself 
surrounded  by  the  blacks,  and  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der itself  in  a  body.     Rochambeau  soon   came  up  with 
the  insurgents    and   charged  them  with  an  impetuosity 
which  obliged  them  to  give  way ;  but  though  in  retreat 
the  blacks  still  kept  their  pursuers  at  bay.     Through  the 
exertions  of  their  chiefs  they  were  at  length  rallied  from 
their  disorder,  and  they  now  attacked  the  French  in  their 
turn ;  and  Rochambeau,  unable  or  unwilling  to  hazard 
another  battle,  fell  back  to  his  position  in  the  town.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  in  this  action  were  considerable ;  and 
if  such  barren  advantage  may  be  called  success  the  blacks 
were  victorious,  for   they  remained   masters  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

In  this  contest  the  French  had  taken  five  hundred  pris- 
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oners  of  the  enemy,  and  Rochanibeau  condemned  them 
all  to  death,  without  reflecting  that  by  this  severity  he  was 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  own  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  blacks.  Dessalines  was  soon  in- 
formed of  this  act  of  rigor,  and  in  his  rage  he  resolved 
to  make  his  retaliation  conspicuous.  He  ordered  that 
five  hundred  gibbets  should  be  erected  within  sight  of 
the  French  lines,  and  upon  them  he  commanded  that  a 
like  number  of  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  were 
prisoners  in  his  camp  should  be  hung  at  daybreak,  as  an 
example  that  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  cruelty.  This 
ghastly  sacrifice  was  the  signal  for  another  attack,  and 
the  blacks  poured  with  incredible  fury  upon  the  French, 
who  aller  a  desperate  struggle  were  driven  from  all  their 
outposts,  and  scarcely  able  to  maintain  themselves  within 
the  town  itself 
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island — Massacre  of  all  the  French  residents^System  of  defence  adopted 
by  Dessalines — His  tyranny  and  death — Petion  elected  President  of  the 
Haytien  Republic. 

The  French  forces  in  the  north  of  the  island  were  now 
completely  shut  up  in  Cape  Francois,  and  the  msurgents, 
triumphant  throughout  that  whole  province,  were  gather- 
ed in  hordes  on  every  side  of  that  town,  like  tigers  raven- 
ous for  their  prey.  But  Rochambeau,  though  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  countless  swarms  of  the  enemy, 
held  himself  at  bay,  and  the  furious  attempts  of  Dessa- 
lines to  drive  him  from  his  last  foothold  on  that  coast 
were  in  each  instance  repulsed  with  the  courage  of 
despair.  In  the  month  of  April  there  arrived  a  small  de- 
tachment of  troops  from  France  to  reinforce  for  the  last 
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time  the  thrice  destroyed  army  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  Ro- 
chambeau  with  these  feeble  succors  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  offensive  against  the  enemy. 

But  hostilities  had  now  commenced  again  between 
France  and  England,  and  before  the  French  general  could 
have  time  to  achieve  any  thing  in  the  field  against  the  in- 
surgents,he  found  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Cape 
Francois  to  defend  that  place  against  an  English  squad- 
ron that  had  made  its  appearance  off  the  harbor.  To 
add  to  the  perplexities  of  his  situation,  Rochambeau  now 
saw  himself  blockaded  by  sea  as  well  as  invested  by  the 
blacks  on  the  side  of  the  land  :  and  all  that  now  remain- 
ed to  the  French  on  that  coast  was  but  a  little  district 
scarcely  two  miles  in  extent. 

These  circumstances,  so  perilous  and  discouraging  to 
the  French,  gave  new  activity  to  the  insurgents,  who  now 
saw  that  their  success  was  certain,  and  that  a  few  more 
efforts  would  entirely  crush  their  enemy  once  so  formida- 
ble. Dessalines  hastened  to  dispatch  an  emissary  aboard 
the  English  squadron,  to  invite  its  commander  to  act  in 
concert  with  him  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
French — and  he  exulted  at  the  thought,  that  by  this  pow- 
erful cooperation  an  easy  and  immediate  conquest  might 
be  attained  over  the  last  remains  of  the  F'rench  army  in 
that  province.  Together  with  the  proposal  of  forming  an 
active  alliance  with  the  negroes,  the  envoy  of  Dessalines 
had  been  instructed  to  solicit  of  the  English  commander 
a  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  But  the  wishes 
of  the  latter  belligerent  did  not  extend  to  such  an  open 
and  intimate  cooperation  as  was  signified  in  the  proposi- 
tions of  Dessalines,  and  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized 
to  yield  to  them  in  their  full  extent,  though  he  hesitated 
not  to  encourage  the  blacks  in  their  hostility,  and  he  ren- 
dered them  an  important  service  by  blockading  the  har- 
bor of  Cape  Francois.  One  of  the  English  frigates  which 
was  cruising  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Francois,  had  the  success  to  capture  a 
great  number  of  French  vessels  which  were  bringing  pro- 
visions for  Rochambeau's  army  from  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island.  This  event  was  an  afflictive  disaster  to  the 
French,  as,  though  they  were  already  suffering  from  want, 
thej  now  saw  with  terror  that  they  were  rffoctnaliv  shut 
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Up  ill  their  entrenchments,  without  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  or  supplies,  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
The  fierceness  and  courage  of  the  negroes  became  aug- 
mented with  the  distresses  of  their  enemy,  and  not  a  fo- 
raging party  could  proceed  from  the  town  beyond  the 
guns  of  the  forts  without  its  being  attacked  by  swarms  of 
the  insurgents,  and  being  often  compelled  to  retreat  be- 
fore them  with  considerable  loss.* 

The  French  general  continued  to  defend  himself  in  his 
desperate  situation  with  a  courage  and  obstinacy  truly 
heroic,  though  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  were 
to  a  fearful  degree  prevalent  among  his  troops,  who  had 
already  been  driven  to  kill  their  horses,  mules,  and  even 
dogs,  to  appease  the  hunger  which  was  devouring  them. 
Indignant  at  being  driven  to  such  straits  by  slaves  in  arms 
against  their  masters,  the  successes  and  exulting  attitude 
of  the  negroes  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Rochambeau  all 
the  fiery  qualities  of  the  Creole  character.  That  he 
should  not  be  driven  from  the  island  without  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  insurgents,  as  well  for  their  past  atrocities 
as  for  their  present  triumphs,  Rochambeau  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  cruelty.  His  prisoners  were  put  to 
death  in  studied  tortures.  The  black  general,  Maurepas, 
though  he  had  not  yet  joined  the  insurgents,  yet  for  some 
conduct  which  had  involved  him  in  suspicion,  was  hung 
to  the  yard  arm  of  a  vessel,  and  his  troops  and  family 
were  all  drowned  before  his  eyes.  The  sacrifice  of  mul- 
titudes of  negroes  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French  seemed 
to  serve  no  end  but  to  increase  the  desire  for  more  vic- 
tims. The  blacks  who  still  remained  faithful  were  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  at  these  daily  executions,  and 
their  flight  to  join  their  countrymen  under  Dessalines 
awakened  new  jealousy  and  rage  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  The  least  suspicion  of  treachery,  so  easily  arous- 
ed by  a  gesture  or  a  whisper,  doomed  the  blacks  who 
still  remained  in  the  town,  or  had  been  thrown  into  the 
power  of  Rochambeau,  to  instant  death.  This  barbarous 
cruelty  served  no  purpose  but  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
the  insurgents,  as  all  the  blacks  who  were  able  to  effect 
an  escape  fled  from  the  power  of  a  man  whose  headlong 
veageance  refused  to  discriminate  between  friends  and 
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foes.  The  French  sailors  and  soldiers  were  engaged  in 
daily  tasks  of  massacre,  executed  in  every  form  which 
ingenuity  could  invent.  Noyades,  or  drowning  of  people 
in  masses,  were  practised  to  such  extent  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea-coast  refused  to  eat  the  fish  which  were 
taken  along  the  shore  where  so  many  dead  bodies  were 
floating.  In  reprisal  for  the.se  massacres,  Paul  Louverture,  a 
negro  chief  whose  wife  had  been  drowned  at  Cape  Francois 
by  the  order  of  Rochambeau,  having  obtained  possession 
of  thirty  Frenchmen  who  were  passengers  aboard  a  French 
ship  which  held  been  wrecked  at  Fort  Dauphin,  hung  them 
all  within  sight  of  the  French  lines.  Some  of  the  negroes 
who  had  been  ordered  over  to  the  executioner  were  saved 
from  their  fate  through  the  avarice  of  the  French  officer, 
and  sent  to  other  islands  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

This  wanton  vengeance  was  not  confined  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  North,  where  Rochambeau  had  the  command, 
but,  as  if  the  French  had  resolved  to  employ  the  last  mo- 
ments of  their  dominion  in  avenging  their  slaughtered 
countrymen,  the  former  victims  of  negro  ferocity,  and 
to  repay  themselves  in  vengeance  for  the  mortification  of 
being  driven  from  the  island  by  their  slaves  in  arms,  every 
part  of  the  country  became  a  scene  of  carnage  and  cru- 
elty, and  death  attended  the  march  of  the  French  in  every 
district.  The  mulattoes  of  the  South  were  in  arms  against 
Gen.  Lavallette,  who  commanded  at  Port  au  Prince,  in 
consequence  of  outrages  which  had  been  committed  upon 
several  individuals  of  that  caste.  To  avenge  this  move- 
ment the  mulatto  gendarmrie  of  Aux  Cayes  was  put  aboard 
a  vessel  in  that  harbor,  and  massacred  by  night  and  the 
dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea. 

A  mulatto  whose  name  was  Ferrou  was  the  chief  agent 
and  leader  in  the  hostile  movements  against  the  French 
in  the  province  of  the  South ;  but  among  the  mulattoes 
some  were  found  faithful  among  the  faithless,  for  the 
colored  general  Laplume  in  an  attack  upon  the  forces  of 
Ferrou  drove  that  chieftain  to  take  shelter  in  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Hotte.  But  Ferrou  soon  emerged  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the 
French  and  mulattoes  of  Petit  Goave,  a  town  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  preserve  from  the  victorious 
insurgents.  When  intelligence  of  this  affair  arrived  at  Port 
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au  Prince,  Gen.  Lavallette  dispatched  a  small  detachment 
under  an  officer  named  Neterwood,  to  drive  the  insur- 
gents from  tlieir  conquest ;  hut  Ferrou  made  good  his 
defence  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  assailants,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  attack  Neterwood  was  mortally 
wounded.  After  this  signal  success  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents,  the  whole  southern  interior  became  overrun 
by  their  forces,  and  Dessalines,  crossing  the  country  from 
Cape  Francois  joined  Ferrou,  and  the  two  chieftains  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  to  the  very  gates  of  Aux  Cayes.  Gen. 
Laplume  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  six  hundred  men  to 
the  defence  of  the  latter  town,  but  that  force  proving 
insufficient  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  two  other  de- 
tachments were  ordered  from  Jeremie  to  advance  to  the 
assistance  of  Laplume.  One  of  these  was  destined  to 
proceed  by  water  to  Cape  Tiburon,  and  landing  there  to 
cross  the  mountains  of  La  Hotte  at  a  point  which  would 
secure  its  cooperation  with  the  other  column,  which 
marched  directly  from  Jeremie.  But  both  detachments 
were  surprised  by  ambuscades  of  the  enemy,  which  await- 
ed them  amidst  the  defiles  of  the  mountains ;  and  being 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  they  were  compelled  to  fly  before  the 
insurgents — the  one  falling  back  upon  Jeremie  and  the 
other  escaping  in  disorder  to  take  refuge  in  Aux  Cayes.* 
Dessalines,  who  had  left  Christophe  to  maintain  the 
seige  of  Cape  Francois,  now  returned  to  the  plain  of  Cul 
de  Sac,  to  commence  operations  against  Gen.  Lavallette 
in  Port  au  Prince.  The  French  were  now  driven  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  territory,  and  having  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  conquest  they  now  maintained  the  struggle  but 
for  existence  itself  The  insurgents,  every  where  tri- 
umphant by  land,  were  now  so  emboldened  as  to  attempt 
hostile  enterprises  by  sea.  Protected  by  the  British  cruis- 
ers they  proceeded  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  land  to 
attack  the  vessels  of  the  French  which  lay  becalmed  off 
the  coast ;  and  when  these  were  captured  the  fierce  blacks 
put  to  death  every  soul  aboard,  and  seized  upon  the  vessel 
and  cargo  as  the  reward  of  their  prowess.  In  this  manner 
the  negroes  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  two  large 
vessels  with  valuable  cargoes,  coming  from  Havre  and 
Nantes.     The  French,  though  crippled    and   powerless 
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for  any  offensive  operations,  were  still  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  posts  which  still  remained  to  them 
against  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ncfrroes ;  but  the  com- 
plete interception  of  all  supj>lies  by  the  swarm  of  English 
cruisers  that  were  hovering  around  the  coasts  of  the  island 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  subsist  much  longer 
while  fomine  and  destitution  were  spreading  wretchedness 
in  every  garrison. 

Dessalines  had  now  taken  up  a  position  within  three 
leagues  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  that  town,  closely  invest- 
ed as  it  was  on  every  side,  was  already  enduring  the  same 
afflictions  as  those  wliich  were  pressing  so  heavily  upon 
Cape  Francois.  St.  Marks  had  already  been  abandoned, 
and  for  the  escape  of  its  garrison  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Gen.  Lavallette,  at  the  signal  of  three  cannon  shots, 
should  dispatch  a  force  of  four  hundred  men  to  assist  the 
retreat  of  the  French  column  by  attacking  Dessalines  in 
the  rear — thus  to  turn  his  position  and  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  road  to  St.  Marks.  The  signal  was  made, 
but  not  heard  or  not  remembered  at  Port  au  Prince,  and 
the  French  retreating  column  thus  cut  oft  from  its  expect- 
ed .succors,  was  surrounded  by  vast  hordes  of  blacks  and 
compelled  to  surrender  itself  at  discretion.  Encouraged 
by  this  success  Dessalines  assumed  the  air  and  tone  of  a 
conqueror,  and  within  two  days  he  sent  to  demand  of 
Gen.  Lavallette  the  capitulation  of  the  town  under  his 
command.  This  being  promptly  refused  the  black  chief 
proceeded  immediately  to  erect  a  battery  upon  the  heights 
overlooking  the  town,  and  upon  a  point  more  commanding 
still  he  placed  his  infantry.  The  French  general  had  no 
means  to  prevent  these  formidable  preparations  ;  and 
though  he  had  often  affirmed  that  he  would  never  treat 
with  an  insurgent  negro,  he  now  found  himself  obliged 
to  obtain  some  terms  for  his  garrison,  to  prevent  the  hor- 
rors of  an  unconditional  capture  by  such  an  enemy.  He 
dispatched  two  of  his  officers  to  the  black  chief,  to  pro- 
pose a  negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Dessa- 
lines readily  consented  to  the  overture,  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  place  should  be  evacuated  within  eight  days. 
The  French  were  required  to  leave  the  fortifications  in 
good  condition,  the  arsenal  provided  with  munitions  of 
war,  and  the  town  itself  untouched^  and  these  conditions 
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While  these  events  were  driving  the  French  from  Port 
au  Prince,  a  concourse  of  simihir  disasters  had  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Aux  Cayes  and  Jeremie, 
and  the  whole  South  was  thus  given  up  to  the  possession 
of  the  insurgents. 

Rochambeau  still  maintained  himself  against  Christo- 
phe  at  Cape  Francois,  like  a  tiger  driven  to  his  den  and 
holding  his  pursuers  at  bay  through  the  mere  terror  of  his 
fierceness.  Toward  the  middle  of  November,  1803,  the 
blacks,  now  joined  by  Dessalines,  made  an  assault  upon 
his  outworks,  which  were  readily  forced  in  the  struggle ; 
and  encouraged  by  this  partial  success  the  insurgents 
commenced  preparations  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  In 
this  critical  situation  the  French  general  saw  no  farther 
hope  of  maintaining  his  resistance  much  longer ;  and 
amidst  so  many  repeated  discouragements  he  at  last 
brought  himself  to  the  resolution  to  capitulate  :  for  should 
the  blacks  succeed  in  scaling  his  works  and  obtaining  a 
lodgment  within  the  town,  Rochambeau  knew  full  well 
what  horrible  consequences  would  follow.  Dessalines 
judged  it  proper  to  yield  to  the  propositions  of  his  antag- 
onist, and  on  the  19th  of  November  a  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion was  made,  which  stipulated  that  the  French  should 
evacuate  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Cape  Francois 
within  ten  days,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  artillery 
and  munitions  of  war  ;  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
embark  aboard  their  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  should  re- 
tain their  personal  effects ;  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
should  remain  in  the  hospitals  under  the  protection  of  the 
black  chiefs  until  the  period  of  their  recovery,  when  they 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  France  in  neutral  vessels. 

The  negotiation  with  Dessalines  had  led  to  more  speedy 
and  more  advantageous  results  than  the  French  in  the 
desperation  of  their  affairs  had  persuaded  themselves  to 
hope  ;  but  to  obtain  conditions  of  similar  lenity  from  the 
English  naval  commander  proved  a  task  of  greater  diffi- 
culty. Upon  the  same  day  that  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Dessalines,  Rochambeau  dispatched  two  of 
his  officers  to  open  negotiations  with  the  English  commo- 
dore. But  the  propositions  of  the  French  were  promptly 
rejected  by  this  more  uncompromising  enemy ;  and  when 
others  less  exacting  in  their  nature  were  substituted  for 
vol.   II,  I'J* 
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the  first,  these  also  were  refused  in  their  turn.  The  French 
general  demanded  terms  for  his  army  which,  considering 
the  necessitous  condition  of  his  enemy,  the  English  com- 
mander would  not  permit,  and  Rochambeau  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  escaping  under  the  protection  of  a 
tempest  which  was  at  that  moment  driving  the  English 
squadron  into  the  open  sea.  But  the  latter,  already  inform- 
ed of  the  arrangement  with  Dessalines,  redoubled  their 
vigilance  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  had 
been  stipulated  for  the  French  to  remain  in  the  town. 
The  latter,  however,  were  already  aboard  their  ships,  pre- 
pared to  make  their  escape  from  the  English  squadron. 
The  blacks  soon  discovered  that  the  French  had  abandon- 
ed their  works,  and  they  flocked  into  the  town,  planted 
their  standard  upon  its  walls,  and  upon  the  30th  of  No- 
vember it  was  displayed  upon  all  the  forts  of  the  harbor. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  English  comman- 
der, finding  no  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  proceeding 
out  of  the  port,  dispatched  one  of  his  vessels  to  obtain 
information  of  Rochambeau  and-his  troops.  This  vessel 
on  entering  the  harbor  encountered  one  of  the  French 
ships,  the  commander  of  which  prayed  the  English  cap- 
tain to  proceed  immediately  aboard  the  Surveillante,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  capitulation  which  would  place  the 
French  fleet  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and 
prevent  its  being  sunk  at  its  moorings  by  the  blacks,  who 
were  already  making  ready  to  fire  upon  it  from  the  forts 
of  the  harbor  with  red  hot  shot.  By  this  capitulation 
the  English  found  themselves  in  possession  of  eight  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war,  and  among  the  rest  of  Gen. 
Rochambeau,  the  French  commander-in-chief  of  St. 
Domingo.  All  the  whites  of  Cape  Francois  who  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  vessels  hastened  to  abandon  their 
homes  to  escape  from  the  ferocity  of  the  negroes,  and  but 
few  were  left  behind  but  the  sick  and  the  wounded  of  the 
hospitals,  whom  Dessalines,  grown  generous  in  his  tri- 
umph, continued  to  protect — thus  maintaining  the  treaty 
of  capitulation  in  one  instance,  though  in  another  he 
would  have  violated  it  by  opening  a  fire  upon  the  French 
vessels  in  the  harbor. 

The  English  squadron  now  proceeded  to  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas,  which  was  still  held  by  a  little  detachment  of 
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French  commanded  by  Gen.  Noailles.  The  English 
commodore  summoned  tlie  place  to  surrender,  but  the 
intrepid  French  commander  refused  to  comply  with  this 
peremptory  demand  of  his  enemy,  and  alleged  that  he 
was  still  provisioned  for  five  mouths.  Upon  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  December  Gen.  Noailles  evacuated  the  Mole 
St.  Nicholas,  and  embarking  his  troops  aboard  six  small 
vessels,  he  boldly  put  to  sea.  One  brig  alone,  aboard 
which  was  Noailles  himself,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  the  English  squadron.  All  the  other  ships 
were  taken  by  the  enemy  and  conducted  to  Jamaica,  to- 
gether with  those  which  had  been  surrendered  at  Cape 
Francois. 

All  that  now  remained  of  the  once  formidable  army  of 
St.  Domingo  was  a  handful  of  men  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Ferrand  at  Monte  Christe,  who  was  now  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  whole  army  of  the  blacks,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retreat  across  the  country  to  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  Spanish  blacks  felt  little  sympathy  with 
their  brethren,  the  insurgents  of  the  French  territory, 
and  they  made  no  hostile  attempts  against  the  occupation 
of  their  principal  city  by  the  forces  of  the  French.  Gen. 
Ferrand  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  government  of  that 
territory,  thus  securing  to  France  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  island;  and  while  the  slaves. of  the  French  colonists 
were  in  triumphant  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Oge- 
ron,  the  colors  of  France  were  at  last  floating  over  the 
towers  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  ancient  French  colonists  were  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  lot 
they  might  with  truth  exclaim — 

"  Ruis  rcgio  in  lerris  no.stri  non  nota  laboris  !" 

Great  numbers  of  them  had  tajien  refuge  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
the  exasperations  of  the  per^ insular  war  caused  the  French 
name  to  be  execrated  by  every  Spaniard.  They  were 
then  driven  from  their  new  homes,  and  forced  to  abandon 
the  wealth  they  had  acquired  by  their  industry,  to  escape 
in  indigence  to  some  other  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  existence  in  poverty, 
and  e.xile,  or  returned  to  their  ancient  homes  to  perish  in 
the  massacres  of  Dessalines. 
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When  the  departure  of  the  French  from  all  the  towns 
held  by  their  forces  had  at  length  left  the  black  chiefs 
without  an  erjemy  to  combat,  they  began  to  make  imme- 
diate preparations  to  organize  a  new  government  coi>- 
formable  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Dessalines,  as  the 
principal  chief  of  the  army,  maintained  his  accustomed 
ascendancy  in  every  movement.  He  addressed  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,  conjuring 
them  to  banish  all  fear,  as  the  events  of  the  late  war  had 
no  relation  to  the  native  wliites  of  the  country.  He  as^ 
cured  them  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  grant  his  protection 
and  safeguard  to  all  the  colonists,  without  distinction  af 
color,  and.  that  he  should  ever  continue  to  act  in  like 
manner  ;  adding,  that  the  conduct  which  he  had  held  to- 
ward the  inhabitants  of  Jercinie,  Aux  Cayes  and  Port  an 
Prince,  was  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith  and af  his  hon- 
orable intentions.  He  invited  all  those  who  were  unwill^ 
ing  to  abandon  their  country  to  remain  within  its  territory, 
and  he  promised  them  his  profection.  In  conclusion  he 
said ;  "  All  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  French  army 
are  at  Hberty  to  do  so."  On  the  evening  of  the  day  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  by  the  forces  o€ 
Rochambeau,  a  proclamation,  in  the  inflated  style  of  the 
revolution,  was  issued  to  the  blacks  and  mulattoes,  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  St.  Domingo,  and  grant- 
ing permission  to  all  proprietors  who  were  absent  in  for- 
eign countries  to  return  and  enter  upon  the  possession  of 
their  estates,  but  denouncing  vengeance  against  whomso- 
ever should  again  speak  of  slavery  in  the  country.  This 
was  signed  by  Dessalines,  Christophe  and  Clervaux. 

On  the  first  day  of  tl*e  year  1804  all  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  black  army  assembled  at  Gonaives,  to  make  a  for- 
mal abjuration  of  France.  As  they  claimed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  country,  deputed  to 
express  the  will  of  the  nation,  they  framed  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  solemnly  swore  to  renounce  all  alle- 
giance to  France  forever,  and  to  j^erish  rather  than  submit 
again  to  her  control.  To  manifest  that  they  were  earnest 
in  their  determination  to  seize  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country,  they  resolved  to  change  its  very  name;  and 
it  was  formally  decreed  that  the  island  should  no  longer 
be  califd  St.  Domingo,  but  Navtt,  the  name  bv  which  it 
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was  known  among  the  ancient  aboriginals  of  the  country 
before  the  discovery  of  Cohunbus.  In  like  manner  those 
names  of  places  in  the  island  which  awakened  the  remem- 
brance of  former  times,  and  seemed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  French  dominion  in  the  country,  were  ex- 
changed for  others  more  consonant  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  Cape  Francois  was  to  be  called  Cape  Haytien  ; 
Fort" Dauphin,  Fort  Liberie  ;  and  though  Port  au  Prince 
had  already  been  re-baptised  Port  Republican,  yet  as  this 
had  been  done  by  white  if  not  by  black  revolutionists, 
it  was  suffered  to  retain  its  ancient  name.  The  conclave 
of  black  generals  framed  a  new  system  of  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  they  placed  Jean  Jaques  Dessalines  as 
governor-general  for  life; — -.and  they  constituted  him  a 
republican  autocrat,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  power 
of  making  laws,  of  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  of  nom- 
inating his  successor.  When  these  important  transactions 
had  been  finished  the  asspmbly  broke  up  its  session,  and 
the  anniversary  of  its  proceedings  has  since  that  epoch 
been  ever  acknowledged  as  a  national  holiday — the  day 
of  Ilaytien  Independence. 

The  first  care  which  occupied  the  policy  of  Dessalines 
in  his  new  government  was  to-  repair  the  waste  of  popula- 
tion in  the  country  from  the  long  succession  of  war  and 
massacre,  by  measures  taken  to  multiply  the  numbers 
under  his  rule.  For  this  purpose  he  refused  to  wait  the 
slow  operation  of  natural  causes,  but  sought  to  attain  his 
object  by  importation  instead  of  reproduction.  From  the 
first  commencement  of  the  troubles  of  the  country  there 
had  been  a  constant  drain  of  emigration  from  the  island, 
and  great  numbers  of  negroes  had  been  taken  by  their 
masters  to  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  or  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Besides  these  slaves,  who  could 
scarcely  be  claimed  as  free  citizens  of  Hayti,  a  great 
number  of  free  blacks  and  mulattoes  had  emigrated  vol- 
untarily to  the  United  States  at  different  epochs  of  the 
revolution,  and  were  now  residing  in  various  places  upon 
the  continent.  To  restore  these  exiles  to  their  country, 
Dessalines  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  offered 
to  the  commanders  of  American  merchant  ships  a  reward 
of  forty  dollars  for  every  black  transported  by  them  to 
the  ports  of  the  island.     This  measure,  so  full  of  hopes 
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to  the  infant  republic,  failed  of  adding  great  numbers  to 
its  population,  as  the  American  merchant  could  use 
nothing  but  persuasion  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment ;  and  promises  founded  upon  nothing  but  the  as- 
surances of  Dessalines  were  far  from  being  tempting  in 
the  market. 

In  this  dilemma  Dessalines  directed  himself  to  other 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  more  effectuaK  Among  other  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  he  offered  to  an  English  agent  residing  in 
Jamaica,  with  whom  he  maintained  intimate  relations,  he 
proposed  to  open  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  negroes  in 
Hayti.  In  excuse  for  tins  contemplated  traffic  in  his  own 
countrymen,  the  black  chief  alleged  that  the  negroes 
were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  as 
soldiers  and  not  as  laborers ;  and  when  it  was  charged 
upon  Dessalines  that  by  this  policy  he  was  directly  encour- 
aging the  slave  trade,  he  replied  that  whether  he  adopted 
or  rejected  the  measure  the  same  number  of  slaves  would 
be  brought  from  Africa ;  and  that,  so  far  from  inflicting 
upon  them  any  injury,  he  rescued  them  from  the  horrors 
of  a  life  of  servitude  in  the  English  islands  to  make  them 
free  citizens  in  his  government. 

To  drive  the  French  from  their  last  foothold  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, Dessalines  next  began  preparations  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  still 
remained  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ferrand.  The 
Spaniards  of  that  place,  fearful  of  black  domination,  had 
declared  themselves  in  alliance  with  the  French  troops, 
and  yielded  a  peaceable  obedience  to  the  French  general. 
Dessalines  resolved  to  break  up  this  union  against  him, 
to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  compel  the  French  to  evac- 
uate their  last  fortress.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  his  de- 
sign he  determined  to  make  a  military  tour  along  the 
coast,  to  visit  the  different  towns  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, both  to  give  completeness  to  his  measures  of  inter- 
nal policy  and  assure  himself  tha.t  he  was  to  leave  no  ene- 
mies behind  him  in  his  march  against  Santo  Domingo. 
Some  days  before  his  departure  on  his  journey  through 
his  dominions  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  the  Spanish  territory,  in  which  he  reproached 
them  for  their  perfidy  in  associating  themselves  with  his 
enemies,  the  French  ;  and  he  commanded  them  to  return 
to  their  duty.  He  added,  that  lie  was  on  his  way  to  their 
capital  at  the  head  of  hiB  victorious  legions,  and  if  they 
would  submit  peaceably  to^  his  authority  he  promised 
them  his  protection  and  favor.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
denounced  against  them  a  horrible  v'engeance  if  they 
dared  to  array  themselves  against  his  power.  "  But  a  few 
moments  yet  remain,"  said  this  haughty  manifesto,  "  and  I 
shall  crush  the  last  remnants  of  the  French  under  the 
weight  of  my  power.  Spaniards,  I  only  address  you  from 
a  wish  to  save  you.  You  will  soon  live  but  by  my  clem- 
ency— there  is  time  yqt^abjure  an  error  that  may  be  fatal 
to  you — break  off  all  connexion  with  my  enemies,  if  you 
would  not  that  your  blood  should  be  confounded  with 
theirs.  I  allow  you  fifteen  diiys  to  rally  to  my  standard. 
You  know  of  what  I  am  capable.  Thiidc  of  your  safety. 
Accept  the  oath  which  I  tender  to  you  to  watch  over 
your  personal  safety,  if  you  profit  by  this  occasion  to 
show  yourselves  worthy  -of  being  numbered  among  the 
children  of  Ilayti." 

On  the  14th  of  May  Dessalines  departed  from  Cape 
Francois  to  proceed  to  Port  de  Paix,  the  Mole  St.  Nicho- 
las and  Gonaives.  In.  each  of  these  towns  he  remained 
a  few  days,  and  employed  himself  in  establishing  order 
and  carrying  forward  the  measures  of  his  administration. 
After  assuring  himself  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  and  took  up  his  march  ipto  the  heart  of  the  Span- 
ish territory.  He  believed  the  success  of  his  expedition 
certain,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  obstacles 
which  were  in  his  way.  His  evil  reputation  as  the  scourge 
of  his  race  had  already  become  known  throughout  the 
territory  he  had  invaded,  and  though  the  inhabitants  fled 
at  his  approach  they  refused  to  yield  an  obedience  to  his 
authority.  Nor  could  lie  hope  for  the  climate  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  warring  against  such  an  enemy  ;  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Spanish  territory  was  chiefly  composed  of 
natives  of  the  country,  aiid  was  almost  entirely  of  the 
African  race.  Wli^n  that  territory  had  been  overrun  by 
Toussaint  its  population  was  composed  of  more  than  a 
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hundred  thousand  freemen  and  about  fifteen  thousand 
slaves.  The  latter  served  their  masters  rather  as  favored 
domestics  than  as  menials  governed  with  the  ordinary 
severity  of  slave  discipline.  They  were  strongly  attached 
to  their  owners,  and  they  had  been  taught  from  genera- 
lion  to  generation  to  cherish  sentiments  of  national  hatred 
toward  the  inhabitants  of  the   French  part  of  the  island. 

Dessalines  encountered  no  opposition  to  \\}s  progress 
until  he  arrived  before  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  If  the 
►Spanish  blacks  had  not  arrayed  themselves  against  him, 
they  had  concealed  themselves  from  him,  or  doggedly 
refused  to  cooperate  with  his  army,  and  he  now  found  the 
population  of  Santo  Donjingo  prepared  for  active  resistance 
to  his  arms,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  French,  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Dessalines  closely  invested 
the  city  on  the  side  of  the  land,  but  just  as  he  was  com- 
mencing his  preparations, to  persevere  in  his  enterprize 
until  he  had  accomplished  his  object,  another  French 
squadron  arrived  in  the  harbor  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  the  garrison  of  the  place.  The  French,  encour- 
aged and  strengthened  l>y  this  afklition  to  their  numbers, 
would  have  driven  the  army  of  Dessalines  from  before 
the  city,  but  the  black  chief  foreseeing  the  dilliculties  in 
the  way  of  his  success  had  already  determined  to  raise 
the  seige,  and  he  commenced  his  retreat  without  having 
encountered  his  enemy  in  a  ijingte  battle.* 

But  if  Dessalines  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  sub- 
duing the  Spanish  territory  to  his  authority,  he  found 
liimself  firmly  established  in  his  power  over  the  blacks 
of  his  own  part  of  the  island.  Tlie  unrestrained  sove- 
reignty with  which  he  hud  "been  entrusted  by  his  compat- 
riots made  him  now  dissatisfied  with  the  modest  nature 
of  his  title,  and  awakened-within  him  an  ambitious  desire 
to  add  to  his  real  absolutism  the  rank  and  decorations  of 
a  monarch.  Najxjleon  had  just  raised  himself  to  the  im- 
))erial  dignity,  and  Dessalines,  possessing  au  equal  extent 
of  power  over  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  sought  to  imi- 
tate his  great  exemplar  by  assuming  a  station  among 
princes.  This  design  once  formed,  its  execution  was 
commenced  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  An  assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  was  convoked  at  Port 
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au  Prince  by  Dessalines,  who,  possessing  a  direct  control 
over  all  the  movements  of  the  government,  took  especial 
care  that  these  representatives  of  tlie  people  should  be 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  his  most  devoted  partisans,  and 
that  they  should  constitute  an  assembly  which  would  inter- 
pose no  opposition  to  his  will.  After  a  few  days  spent 
in  the  mockery  of  deliberation,  while  all  their  labors  had 
been  already  prepared  to  their  hands,  these  legislators  ter- 
minated their  session  by  offering  to  the  world  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  country,  though  a  year  had  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  epoch  of  its  independence  and  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  government  destined  tQ  be  perpetual. 

The  new  assembly  inscribed  the  names  of  its  members 
upon  the  new  constitution,  and  declared  "  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  iji  whose  sight  all  men  are  equal, 
and  who  has  placed  so  many  creatures  upon  the  earth  to 
manifest  his  glory  and  power  by  the  diversity  of  his  works 
— and  in  the  presence  of  all  nations  who  had  so  long  and 
so  unjustly  regarded  the  negroes  as  a  bastard  race,  that 
the  constitution  which  they  offered  to  the  world  was  the 
free  expression  of  their  hearts,  and  the  general  wish  of 
their  constituents."  By  a  preliminary  declaration  they 
erected  the  free  state  of  Hayti  into  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent empire.  Slavery  was  decreed  for  the  fiftieth 
time  to  be  forever  abolished,  and  the  citizens  were  inform- 
ed that  they  were  all  equal  in  the  estimation  of  the  law. 
Property  was  declared  inviolable,  and  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  pronounced  to .  belong  only  to  those  who  re- 
mained peaceably  in  the  country  without  making  any 
attempt  to  emigrate  abroad,  or  to  those  who  made  no 
abuse"  of  those  privileges  by  becoming  bankrupts.  The 
possession-  of  property  in  the  island  was  forbidden  to 
whites  of  all  nations,  excepting  those  only  who  had  been 
previously  adopted  as  citizens,  and  some  Germans  and 
Poles  who  had  incorporated  themselves  with  the  blacks 
of  the  country.  To  banish  from  the  country  the  term 
negro,  so  offensive  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  new  citizens, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  whatever  color, 
were  required  to  assume  tlie  generic  appellation  of  blacks. 
It  was  further  declared  that  he  who  was  not  a  good  father, 
a  good  husband,  and  above  all,  a  good  soldier,  was  unwor- 
thy to  be  called  a  Haytien  citizen.     It  was  not  permitted 
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to  fathers  to  disinherit  their  children,  and  every  person 
was  required  by  law  to  exercise  some  mechanical  art. 

The  empire  of  Hayti,  one  and  indivisible,  was  composed 
of  six  military  divisions,  each  to  be  under  the  command 
of  a  general  officer,  who  was  independent  of  his  asso- 
ciates who  governed  in  other  districts,  as  lue  was  respon- 
sible to  the  head  of  the  state  alone.  The  supreme  gov- 
ernment was  formally  conferred  upon  Jean  Jaques  Des- 
salines,  the  avenger  and  liberator  of  his  countrymen,  who 
was  to  take  the  title  of  Jilmperor  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army,  and  tg  be  addressed  by  the  appellation 
of  His  Majesty — a  dignity  vihich  was  also  conferred  upon 
the  empress,  his  wife ;  and  the  persons  of  both  were  de- 
clared inviolable.  The  crown  was  elective,  but  the  power 
was  conferred  upon,  the  reigning  emperor  to  select  and 
appoint  his  successor,  by  a  nomination  which  required 
the  sanction  of  the  people  to  give  it  validity.  The  empress 
and  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  were  to  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  the  sons  of  the  emperor 
were  to  pass  through  all  the  grades  of  the  army.  It  was 
not  permitted  to  the  emperor  to  surround  his  throne  with 
a  privileged  body,  under  the  denomination  of  guards  of 
honor,  or  in  any  other  form,  and  in  case  of  his  violating 
this  prohibition  he  was  declared  at  war  with  the  nation, 
and  deprived  of  his  dignity,  which  was  then  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  another.  The  emperor  was  empowered  to 
make  the  laws  to  govern  the  empire,  and  to  promulgate 
them  under  his  seal ;  to  appoint  all  the  functionaries  of  the 
state,  and  remove  them  at  his  will ;  to  hold  the  purse  of 
the  nation  ;  to  make  peace  and  war,  an'd  in  all  things  to 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereigQ. 

The  black  monarch  was  assisted  in  wielding  this  mighty 
authority  by  a  council  of  state,  composed  of  generals-  of 
division  and  of  brigade.  The  other  high  functionaties 
of  o-overnment  were  a  secretary  of  state  and  two  minis- 
ters— one  for  the  finances  and  the  interior,  and  the  other 
for  the  departments  of  war  and  the  marine.  For  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  the  country  there  was 
to  exist  in  each  commune  a  justice  of  tlie  peace,  whose 
judiciary  powers  extended  to  all  minor  oftences,  and  in 
each  arrondissement  there  was  established  a  high  court,  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort. 
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No  particular  faitli  in  religion  was  established  by  law, 
and  toleration  was  extended  to  tlie  doctrines  and  worship 
of  all  sects,  nor  could  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  con- 
nect the  institutions  of  religion  with  the  operations  of  his 
government.  All  French  property  in  the  island  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  state  to  constitute  a  national  domain.  Mar- 
riage was  considered  as  an  act  purely  civil,  and  the  legit- 
imacy of  children  was  determined  by  a  nice  scale  of  dis- 
tinctions, dependent  upon  the  favor  of  the  father  and  the 
rank  and  consideration  of  the  wife  or  mistress. 

Having  framed  this  new  constitutron,  the  assembly, 
which  had  been  convoked  by  Dessalines,  solemnly  com- 
mitted its  preservation  to  the  safeguard  of  the  magistracy, 
and  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  empire.  They 
recommended  it  at  the  same  timd  to  their  descendants, 
and  to  the  philanthropists  of  every  country,  as  a  pledge 
that  God  in  his  eternal  decrees  had  permitted  them  to 
break  their  chains,  and  to  constitute  themselves  a  free, 
civilized,  and  independent  nation. 

It  is  easy  to  p'erceive  that  as  Dessalines  modelled  his 
ambition  upon  the  previous  example  of  Napoleon,  this  new 
constitution  of  his  government  js  but  a  parody  upon  the 
imperial  constitution  of  France.  Some  months  before 
this  new  frame  of  government  was  given  to  the  world, 
Dessalines  had  already  declared  himself  emperor  of  Hayti, 
and  thus  all  the  solemn  enactments  of  this  new  constitu- 
tion were  but  a  mockery  of  legislation  to  serve  the  wishes 
of  the  negro- autocrat. 

Dessalines  qnickly  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremoiiial  of  majesty,  andupon  the  8th  of  Oct.  1804, 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  took  place  at  Port  au 
Prince.  A  temporary  amphitheatre  had  been  constructed 
upon  the  Place  d'Armes  o'f  the  town,  and  the  troops  of 
the  army  under  Petion  were  arranged  in  lines  from  the 
palace  of  the  new  sovereign  to  the  place  of  coronation. 
At  the  appointed  hour  Dessalines  and  the  black  empress 
elect  passed  from  their  m;^nsion  under  the  escort  of  a  host 
of  civil  and  military  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  the  foreign 
merchants  of  the  plaoe,  iind  a  company  of  grenadiers; 
and  the  imperial  procession  proceeded  in  stately  magnifi- 
cence through  the  streets  of  the  town,  until  it  arrived  at 
the  Place  d'Armes,     Salutes  of   artillery,  repeated  from 
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the  forts  of  the  harbor  and  the  vessels  in  the  port,  fol- 
lowed the  annunciation  of  the  decree  that  Jean  Jaques 
Dessalines  had  been  elected  the  emperor  of  llayti,  Then 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  took  place  upon  a  throne 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  officers  of  the  imperial  army.  The 
Pope  had  been  transported,  from  Italy  to  consecrate  Na- 
poleon emperor  of  the  French,  and  a  Capuchin  mission- 
ary of  Cape  Francois  had  been  ordered  to  Port  au  Prince 
to  dispense  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  to  Dessalines. 
The  holy  oil  was  poured  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  con- 
secrated and  crowned  emperor  of  llayti.  under  the  title 
of  James  the  First.  The  procession  next  proceeded 
amidst  triple  salutes  of  artillery  to  the  church  of  Port  au 
Prince,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  gratitude  for  the 
joyous  event,  which  had  given  a  sovereign  to  Hayti.* 

At  the  court  of  tlie  black  monarch  the  ceremonial  and 
costumes  of  imperial  France  became  immediately  fash- 
ionable ;  and  although  there  existed  no  new  created  no- 
bility as  props  to  the  throne,  the  grandees  of  the  negro 
army,  who  composed  the  suite  of  the  emperor  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  employed  as  substitutes  for  them. 

Dessalines,  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  highest 
ambition,  employed  himself  in  perfecting  his  system  of 
internal  administration.  The  negroes  of  the  plantations 
were  placed  in  the  same  insignificant  station  in  the  gov- 
ernment as  in  the  time  of  Toussaint.  They  were  required 
to  labor  upon  the  soil  under  the  surveillance  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  as  a  remuneration  for  their  work  they  received 
one  third  of  the  harvest  produced  by  their  industry.  The 
law  required  that  idleness  Should  be  punished  with  impris- 
onment alone,  but  the  officers  of  Dessalines  could  not 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  such  a  master  by  the  slow  and 
ineffectual  operation  of  a  lenity  like  this.  For  the  whip 
employed  under  the  ancient  reginTe  there  had  been  sub- 
stituted a  massive  cane,  as.  an  engine  of  chastisement 
which  inflicted  a  more  externppraneous  punishment,  bet- 
ter adapted  in  its  nature  and .  conformity  to  the  severer 
despotism  of  the  time.  The  laborers  were  forbidden 
under  fearful  penalties  to  leave  the  plantations  to  which 
they  had  been  attached,  and  they  could  not  absent  them- 

*L.acroij(. 
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selves  from  their  labor  without  a  written  permission  from 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  district.  Most  of  the 
plantations  were  possessed  by  the  government,  that  is,  by 
Dessalines  in  person,  and  these  were  farmed  by  the  year 
to  the  blacks  in  authority,  who  were  placed  in  absolute 
control  over  all  the  negroes  attached  to  the  estate.  The 
annual  rei^t  paid  to  Dessalines,  instead  of  its  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  extewt  or  fertility  of  the  land,  was  in  all 
instances  graduated  by  the  number  of  these  citizen-slaves 
belonging  to  the. plantations.  Those  mulattoes  who  were 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  proofs  of  heirship  to  the  ancient 
white  proprietors,  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  their  white  progenitors,  and  those  who  had 
descended  from  the  "  ancieus  libres,"  or  the  blacks  or 
mulattoes  who  had  been  free  before  the  revolution,  now 
formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  still  continued 
to  possess  their  ancient  property,  and  to  employ,  as  stipen- 
diary laborers,  those  negroes  wKo  had  onfce  been  their 
slaves. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  was  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  grounds  appropriated  to  that  species  of  agriculture, 
so  long  neglected  amidst  the  successive  wars  and  internal 
convulsions  of  the  country,  had  now  become  grown  over 
with  rugged  thickets,  and  the-  mills  and  other  works  for 
the  fabrication  of  sugar  were  nearly  all  demolished  and  in 
ruins.  The  chi^f  production  of  the  island  had  now  be- 
come that  of  coffee,  but  of  this  there  was  afforded  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  load  some  fifty  merchant-ships  visit- 
ing the*  different  ports  of  the  island.  Amidst  this  failure 
in  the  products  of  cultivation  a  source  of  revenue  began 
to  be  derived  from  th'e  forests  of  mahogany  and  other 
precious  woods,  which  during  the  continuance  of  the 
richer  avails  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
had,  in  the  French  p:at  of  the  island,  remained  totally 
neglected. 

Dessalines  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  of  his  subjects  in  the  part  of  the 
island  which  he  governed,  and  after  a  careful  registration 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  popuLatipn  was  380,000. 
Such  had  been  the  destructiveness  of  war,  that  a  vast  dis- 
proportion was  found  in  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
males  and  females,  and  in  fact  so  greatly  did  the  number 
VOL.  II.  13* 
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of  the  females  exceed  that  of  the  males,  that  almost  all 
the  labor  upon  the  soil  was  now  performed  by  the  former. 
The  ties  of  marriage,  if  felt  at  all,  hung  loosely  about  the 
population,  and  from  the  black  emperor  to  the  general 
mass  of  his  subjects,  there  prevailed  a  universal  licen- 
tiousness. 

The  regular  army  of  Dessaljnes  was  composed  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  in  which  there  was  included  a  corps 
of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  They  were  a  -roDtley  assem- 
blage of  ragged  blacks,  kept  in  the  ranks  and  performing 
their  limited  routine  of  duty  through  the  awe  inspired 
among  them  by  the  rigid  severity  of  the  imperial  disci- 
pline. The  uniform  of  the  troops  had  not  been  changed 
when  the  island  was  erected  into  an  independent  power, 
and  the  red  and  blue  of  the  French  army  still  continued 
to  distinguish  the  soldiers  of  the  Haytien  army,  even 
when  the  French  were  execrated  v.s  a  race  of  monsters, 
with  whom  the  blacks  of  St.  Doiningo  should  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  Together  with  the  regular  army  of  the 
empire  there  existed  a  numerous  corps  of  national  guard, 
composed  of  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ; 
though  the  services  of  these  were  not  required  but  in 
some  dangerous  emergency  of  the  state.  The  national 
guard  and  regular  army  were  Called  into  the  field  four 
times  every  year,  and  during  these  seasons  of  military 
movement,  the  government  of  Dessalines  was  over  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers  in  arms,  as  they  remained  in  their 
encampment  for  some  days,  to  be  instructed  in  military 
knowledge  and  to  be  reviewed  by  the  great  ofllieers  of 
the  empire. 

While  Dessalines  was  seeking  by  every  means  to  aug- 
ment the  population  under  his  control,  he  took  every  pre- 
"-aution  that  it  should  not  be  diminished  by  emigration. 
i*unishments  the  most  rigorous  were  denounced  against 
those  who  should  attempt  to  convey  from  the  ports  of  the 
island  a  citizen  of  the  country ;  and  contracts  were  main- 
tained with  English  vessels  of  war  cruising  in  those  seas, 
to  arrest  and  restore  to  the  island  those  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  effect  their  escape. 

Although  great  numbers  of  the  French  residents  in  the 
island  had  departed  with  the  troops  of  that  nation  in  their 
evacuation  of  the  country,  a  considerable  population  of 
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whites  had  nevertheless  remained  behind,  encouraged  by 
the  promises  of  protection  proclaimed  by  Dessalines. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  effect  an  escape  with  their  prop- 
erty from  the  English  squadron  on  the  coast,  they  pre- 
ferred to  rernain  upon  their  estates,  and  to  hazard  the 
unknown  events  of  the  future,  than  to  leave  their  homes 
in  penury  and  destitution  and  trust  to  the  contingencies 
of  foreign  exile.  The  extraordinary  favor  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  administration  of  Toussaint  filled 
them  with  hope  that  they  would  still  be  permitted  to 
remain  unmolested  by  his  present  successor,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  native  home,  and  to  the  interests  of  property 
urged  them  to  brave  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  a  man, 
whose  merciless  clmracter  was  already  proverbial. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  real  intentiqns  of  Des- 
salines when  he  so  formally  offered  his  protection  to  the 
whites  of  the  country,  and  dispatched  proclamations  to 
invite  the  return  of  those  who  were  abroad,  if  all  these 
professions  of  amity  were  not  for  the  single  purpose  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  his  victims.  Some  months 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  French,  an  incen- 
diary proclamation  had  been  spread  abroad,  breathing 
sentiments  of  eternal  hatred  to  the  French,  and  inflaming 
the  negroes  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  by 
sacrificing  all  Frenchmen  among  them  upon  the  altar  of 
their  vengeance.  "  The  French  name,"  says  this  mild 
document,  "still  spreads-sorrow  throughout  our  land,  and 
recalls  to  our  recollection  the  cruelties  of  that  savage 
race:  and  does  there  yet  remain  a  Frenchman  among  us? 
The  victims  for  fourteen  years  6f  our  credulity  and  of 
our  clemency,  when  shall  we  at  last  be  weary  of  breathing 
the  same  .air  with  them?  What  have  we  in  common  with 
these  sanguinary  men  ?  Their  cruelty  contrasted  with 
our  moderation — their  color  to  ours — the  extent  of  ocean 
which  separates  us — oUr  climate- so  destructive  to  them, 
all  declare  plainly  that  they  are  not  our  Jarethren  and 
never  can  become  such.  Yoa  who  have  restored  to  us 
our  liberty  at  the  expense  of  your  blood,  know,  that  you 
have  done  nothing,  if  you  delay  giving  to  the  nations  a 
terrible  example  of  your  vengeance.  Let  us  intimidate 
those  who  would  tear  from  us  our  liberty,  and  let  us  com- 
mence with  the  French.     Let  them  tremble   as  they  ap. 
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proach  our  shore.s,  and  let  us  devote  to  death  every 
Frenchman  who  dares  to  pollute  with  his  presence  this 
land  of  liberty.  Peace  with  our  neighbors — but  cursed 
be  the  name  of  Frenchman — eternal  hatred  to  France." 

This  ferocious  manifesto  was  intended  as  a  preliminary 
measure  in  the  train  of  horrible  events  to  follow.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1S05,  orders  were  issued  for  the  pur- 
suit and  arrest  of  all  tliose  Frenchmen  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  being  accomplices  in  the  executions  ordered  by 
Rochambeau.  Dessalines  pretended  that  more  than  sixty 
thousand  of  his  compatriots  had  befen  drowned,  suffocat- 
ed, hung  or  shot,  in  these  massacfes.  "We  adopt  this 
measure,"  said  he,  "  to  teach  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  notwithstanding  the  protection  which  we  grant  to 
those  who  are  loyal  tovyards  us,  nothing  shall  prevent  us 
from  punishing  the  murderers,  Avho  iiave  taken  pleasure 
in  bathing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Hayti." 

These  instigations  were  not  long  iji  producing  their  ap- 
propriate consequences  among  a  population  for  so  many 
years  trained  to  cruelty,  and  that  hated  the  French  in 
their  absence  in  the  same  degree  that  they  feared  them 
when  present.  On  the  28th  of  April  it  wus  ordered  by 
proclamation  that  all  the  French  residents  in  the  island 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  this  inhuman  command  of 
Dessalines  was  eagerly  obeyed  by  bis  followers,  particu- 
larly by  the  mulattoes,  who  had  to  nianifest  a  flaming  zeal 
for  their  new  sovereign,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
falling  victims  to  his  sanguinary  vengeance.  Acting  un- 
der the  dread  surveillance 'of  Dessalines,  all  the  black 
chiefs  were  forced  to  show  themselves  equally  cruel,  and 
if  any  French  were  saved  jrom  dealh  it  was  due  to  the- 
mercy  of  the  inferior  blacks,  v^'ho  dared  not  to  avow  their 
generosity.  Dessalines  made  a  progress  .through  all  the 
towns  where  there  were  any-  French  citizens  remaining, 
and  while  his  soldiers  were  miydering  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  lys  ferocity,- the  monster  gloated.with  secret 
complacency  over  tjae  ^cene  of  carnage  like  some  malig- 
nant fiend,  glorying  in  the  pangs  of  misery  suffered  by 
those  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  wickedness. 

The  massacre  was  executed  with  an  attention  to  order 
which  proves  how  minutely  it  had  been  prepared.  AH 
proper   precautions   were   taken  that    no  other   whites 
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than  the  French  should  be  included  in  the  proscription.  In 
the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  where  the  massacre  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  2Glh  of  April,  the  precaution  was  first 
taken  of  sending  detachments  of  soldiers  to  the  houses 
of  the  American  and  English  merchants,  with  strict  orders 
to  permit  no  person  to  enter  them,  not  even  the  black  gen- 
erals, without  the  permission  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  previously  informed  of  all  that  was  about 
to  happen.  This  command  was  obeyed  so  punctually, 
that  one  of  these  privileged  individuals  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  preserve  the  lives  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
whom  he  had  concealed,  m  his  house,  and  who  remained 
in  their  asylum  until  the  guilty  tragedy  was  over. 

The  priests,  surgeons,  and  some  necessary  artisans 
were  preserved  from  destruction,  consisting  in  all  of  one 
tenth  of  the  French  residents.  All  the  rest  were  massa- 
cred without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  personal  security 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  whites  was  no  safeguard  to  the 
horror  inspired  in  them  by  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
•were  being  enacted  without.  At  every  moment  of  the 
night  the  noise  was  heard  of  axes,  which  were  employed 
to  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  neighboring  houses,  of 
piercing  cries  followed  by  a  death-like  silence,  soon  how- 
ever to  be  changed  to  a  renewal  of  the  same  sounds  of 
grief  and  terror,  as  the  soldiers  proceeded  from  house  to 
house. 

When  this  night  of  horror  and  massacre  was  over  the 
treacherous  cruelty  of  Dessalines  was  not  yet  appeased. 
An  imperial  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  morning, 
alleging  that  the  blacks  were  sufficiently  avenged  upon  the 
French,  and  inviting  all'who  had  escaped  the  assassina- 
tions of  the  previous-night  to  make  their  appearance  upon 
the  Place  d' Amies  of  the- town,  in  order  to  receive  certifi- 
cates of  protection  ;  and  it  was  declared  to  them  that  in 
doing  this  they  might  count  upon  perfect  safety  to  them- 
selves. Many  hundreds  of  the  French  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  massacre,  and  by  timely  concealment  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  lives.  Completely  circum- 
vented by  the  fiendish  cunning  of  Dessalines,  this  little 
remnant  of  survivors  came  out  of  their  places  of  con- 
cealment and  formed  themselves  in  a  body  upon  the  Place 
d'Armes.     But  at  the  moment  when  they  were  anxiously 
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expecting  their  promised  certificates  of  safety,  the  order 
was  given  for  their  execution.  The  stream  of  water 
which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Cape  Francois  was 
fairly  tinged  with  their  Wood.* 

By  this  ferocious  measure  the  French  residents  were 
exterminated  throughout  the  island,  for  the  agents  of  Des- 
salines  showed  Jittle  backwardness  in  a  transaction  so 
conformable  to  their  own  "fierce  wishes,  and  so  capa- 
ble of  giving  thcjn  favor  in  the  eyes  of  their  ruling  chief 
But  amidst  this  barbarous  spirit  so  universal,  a  few  redeem- 
ing exceptions  existed  as  bright  spots  in  the  gloomy  cha- 
racter of  a  savage  nation.  A  faithfill  old  black,  who  in 
the  changes  of  the  revolution  had  by  degrees-risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  colonelcy  in  the  negro  service,  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  son  of  his  master  from  being  sacrificed  in  this 
extermination  of  hi3  countrymen.  In"  the  honest  bold- 
ness of  his  heart  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  softening  the 
nature  of  Dessalioes — and  hastenvng  into  his  presence  he 
besought  him  to  spare  tlve  life  of  the  young  Frenchman, 
alleging  that  as  a  slave  he  had  experienced  nothing  but 
kindness  and  generosity  from  his  ancient  master,  and 
that  he  wished  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he 
owed  for  such  good  usage,  by  rescuing  the  son  of  his  for- 
mer benefactor  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
But  the  black  monarch,  enraged  at  this  meditated  clem- 
ency in  his  officer,  sternly  ordered  him  from  his  presence 
without  replying  to  his  solicitations.  The  black  subal- 
tern was  not,  however,  to  be  turned  from  his  generous 
intentions,  and  taking  fifty  men  from  his  regiment  he 
seized  upon  the  person  of  the  young  white  and  carried 
him  aboard  a  vessel  lying  in  the  harbor  of  -Jeremie. 

Many  of  the  great  chiefs  in  the  bla!ck  army  were  struck 
with  horror  and  disgust  at  this  fiendlike  cruelty  of  their 
emperor.  Christophe  was  shocked  at  the  atrocity  of  the 
measure,  though  such  was  the  ascendancyof  Dessalinea 
over  him  that  he  dated  npt  display  any  open  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch.  -Telemaque  and  another  black 
officer  dared,  however,  to  manifest  their  ■  abhorrence  of 
these  scenes  of  carnage.  For  this  display  of  humanity 
they  were  ordered  by  DessaJines  to  hang  with  their  own 
hands  two  Frenchmen  whb  had  been  discovered   in  the 
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fort  which  they  commanded.  Dessalines  had  no  trouble- 
some sensibilities  of  soul  to  harass  his  repose  for  a  trans- 
action almost  without  a  parallel  in  history.  He  sought 
not  to  share  the  infamy  of  the  action  with  the  subordi- 
nate chiefs  of  his  army,  but  without  a  pang  of  remorse 
he  claimed  to  himself  the  whole  honor  of  the  measure. 
In  another  proclamation,  given  to  the  world  within  a  few 
days  after  the  massacre,  he  boasts  of  having  shown  more 
than  ordinary  firmncBS,  and  affects  to  put  his  system  of 
policy  in  opposition  to.  the  lenity  of  Toussaint,  whom  he 
accuses,  if  not  of  want  of  patriotism,  at  least  of  want  of 
firmness' in  his  public  conduct.  Dessalines  was  prompted 
to  the  share  he  took  in  this  transaction  by  an  inborn  fero- 
ciousness of  character,  but  a  spirit  of  personal  vengeance 
doubtlessly  had  its  effect  up.on  the  subordinate  agents  in 
the  massacre.  They  hat^d  the  French  for  the  cruelties 
of  Rochambeau,  or  with  the  cowardly  spirit  of  the  negro 
delighted  in  taking  vengeance  upon  those  who,  though 
now  placed  within  their  power,  were  nnoe  their  masters 
or  conquerors,  and  at  vvhose  name  they  trembled. 

Although  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
forces  of  the  French  and  ihe  ceaseless  employment  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  in  the  wars  of  Europe  had  left  the 
negroes  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  full  possession  of  that  island, 
Dessalines  lived  in  continual  dread  that  the  first  moment 
of  leisure  would  be  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  his  new  empire.  The  black 
chief  even  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  massacre  which  he 
had  just  accomplished,  that  the  French  residents  in  the 
island  had  been  engaged  in  machinations  against  the  do- 
minion of  the  blacks,  and  that  several  French  frigates 
then  lying  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 'had  committed  hostilities 
upon  the  coast,  and  seemed  .threatening  a  descent  upon 
the  island.  Influenced  by  this  perpetual  solieitude  Des- 
salines now  turned  his  attention  to  measures  of  defence 
in  case  the  French  should  again  undertake  the  reduction 
of  the  country.  It  was  ordered  that  at  the, first  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  army  ready  "to  land  upon  the  shores  of 
the  island,  all  the  towns  upon  the.  coast  should  be  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  populatfon  be  driven  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  interior. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  ports  of  the  island 
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were  left  without  protection,  and  the  guns  which  had  been 
designed  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  were  trans- 
ported to  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  many  of  which 
were  crowned  with  immense  fortifications  and  destined  as 
places  of  refuge  from  an  invading  enemy.  To  fortify  one 
of  these  inland  retreats,  the  cannon  of  the  forts  in  the 
harbor  of  Cape  Francois  had  been  transported  at  immense 
labor,  and  mounted  in  their  new  situation. 

The  vicinity  of  these  fortified  eminences  was  planted 
thickly  with  plaintains,  yams,  and  other  means  of  suste- 
nance, the  growth  of  the  country ;  and  furnished  in  this 
manner  with  the  necessary  resources  of  an  army,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  blacks  when  besieged  in  these  fortresses 
might  gather  a  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  themselves  \>-ithout  advancing  beyond  the  protection 
of  their  own  cannon.  The  greater  number  of  these 
heights  which  had  thus  been  furnished  with  fortifications 
possessed  upon  one  of  their  sides  an  easy  ascent  to  the 
top,  and  upon  tl)e  very  crest  of  the  summit  walls  and 
bastions  were  erected,  whicih  effectually  commanded  all 
the  approaches  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

A  point  preferred  by  Dessalines  beyond  all  others  as  a 
place  of  retreat  from  an  enemy,  was  the  plantation  Mar- 
ch^nd — a  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crete  a  Pierrot — 
and  like  that  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite. 
Here  in  a  nook  formed  by  a  sudden  change  of  direc- 
tion in  the  spur  of  a  steep  and  almost-  perpendicular 
mountain,  there  spreads  out  in  one  direction  a  long  slope 
of  level  country,  once  a  vast  extent  of  rice  grounds.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  Dessalines  erected  a  multitude 
of  habitations  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fugitive  popu- 
lation in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  upon  the  mountain 
tops  overhanging  tliem-  the  labor  of  thousands  was  expend- 
ed in  the  erection  of  immense  fortifications,  to  render 
the  advance  of  an  enemy  in  front  impossible.  These 
Imge  stone  bastions  towering  jn  the  clouds,  were  mounted 
with  a  hundred  cannon,  capable  of  sweeping  the  country 
beneath  for  an  extent  of  several  leagues ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  garrison  a  perpetual  supply  of  water,  another 
fortress  of  still  greater  strength  Was  placed  at  a  spot  where 
the  spur  of  mountain  terminates  ;  and  this  enclosed  within 
its  walls  a  bountiful  supply  of  water^  sufficient  to  furnish 
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all  the  mountain  fortresses  above.  To  a  spot  like  this 
Dessalines  determined  to  make  his  last  retreat  in  a  case 
of  emergency,  protecting  his  troops  and  population  by 
the  wide  sweep  of  his  guns,  and  ready  to  make  a  descent 
at  any  favorable  moment  upon  an  extensive  tract  of  terri- 
tory embracing  the  whole  rich  plain  of  the  Artibonite. 

At  the  commencement  of  the-revolution  Dessalines  was 
the  slave  of  a  black  residing  at  Cape  Francois,  whose 
name  was  Dessalines.  This  name  of  his  master  was  af- 
terwards assumed  by  the  black  chieftain,  to  which  as  his 
fortunes  grew  he  added  the  politer  appellation  of  Jean 
Jaques,  By  his  activity  and  singular  fierceness  in  the 
field  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Toussaint,  who  placed  him 
among  his  guides,  or  corps  of  personal"  attendants,  and 
he  subsequently  advanced  him  rapidly  through  several  in- 
termediate grades  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  second  in 
command.  The  old  negro  who  liad  once  been  the  owner 
of  Dessalines  still  resided  at  Cape  Ffancois,  and  saw  his 
ancient  slave  now  become  his  sovereign.  He  was  by  oc- 
cupation a  tiler,  and  Dessalines  had  spent  his  early  life 
in  laboring  in  that  employment.  Though  gloomy  and 
sullen  to  all  others  about  his  persdn,  the  black  monarch 
treated  his  former  master  with  much  favor.  He  had  at- 
tached him  to  his  household  and  made  him  his  chief  but- 
ler. Educated  as  a  slave,  and  furnished  with  few  intel- 
lectual endowments  in  his  natute,  Dessalines  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  learning,  as  the  utmost  extent  he  had  acquired 
in  the  way  of-  instruction  was  limited  to  the  mere  capa- 
bility of  signing  his  name.  He  retained  among  his  attend- 
ants a  person  to  read  to  him  the  public  journals  of  the 
time,  j«id  he  Hstened  with  much  interest  to  the  accounts 
given  of  those  mighty  events  which  were  then  taking 
place  in  Europe.  He -professed  much  fondness  for  the 
speeches  of  Wilberferce  upon  the  nature  and  prospects 
of  the  African  race  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Though  Dessalines  made  na  pretensions  to  the  sanctity 
of  Toussaint,  lie  manifested  a  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  faith  among  his  subjects.  The  French 
priests  who  had  been  spared  from  the  massacre  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  obtained  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  formed  a  body  of  clergy 
sufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  population  of . 
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the  empire.  The  stated  ministrations  of  the  church 
were  duly  observed  in  every  parish,  and  for  purposes  of 
policy  or  for  some  more  worthy  motive,  Dessalines  treated 
the  priests  of  his  religion  with  much  consideration,  and 
manifested  a  great  respect  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  The  blacks  were  commanded  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised,  and  schools  were  established  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

Dessalines  was  short  in  stature,  but  thick  and  muscu- 
lar. His  complexion  was  a  dingy  black  ;  his  eyes  were 
prominent  and  scowling,  and  the  lines  of  his  features  ex- 
pressed the  untamed  ferocity  of  his  character.  Military 
talents  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  superior  even  to  those 
possessed  by  Touissant,  but  his  courage  in  the  field  was 
the  headlong  fury  of  the  tiger,  and  he  was  totally  incapa- 
ble of  any  sQiente  or  tact  to  form  extensive  military  com- 
binations. In  measured  of  public  policy  Toussaint  was 
to  him  as  Hyperion  to  a  satyr— for  Dessalines  never  ori- 
ginated a  single  measure  beyond  the  conception  of  the 
dullest  mediocrity.  The  events  which  conducted  him  to 
his  high  elevation  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  all  had 
their  origin  in  the  terror,  and  perhaps  confidence,  inspired 
by  his  determined  fierceness.  There  were  seasons  when 
he  broke  through  his  natural  sullenness,  and  showed  him- 
self open,  affable,  and  even  generous.  His  vanity  was 
excessive,  and  manifested'  itself  in  singular  perversities^ 
He  was  delighted  with  embroidery  and  ornaments.  At 
times  he  appeared  to  his  subjects  clothed  in  magnificent 
decorations,  and  upon  other  occasions  his  costume  was 
plain  even  to  meanness. 

A  ridiculous  propensity  of  the  black  emperor  was  dis- 
played in  his  desire  to  manifest  himself  to  his  subjects  as 
an  accomplished  dancer.  -A  dancing  mastpr  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  every  moment  of  leisure  was  de- 
voted to  his  lessons.  The  most  honeyed  flattery  was 
powerless  over  his  vanity  when  compared  with  compli- 
ments directed  to  his  grace  in  dancing.  The  latter,  hovf- 
ever,  could  not  be  always  done  but  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; 
as,  like  all  other  negroes,  his  mevenryents  were  awkward, 
and  his  dancing  was  not  such  as  to  Ci^ll  forth  unmeasured 
praise  from  a  Parisian  dilettante  in  the  art. 

Dessalines  had  been  married  twice,  and  the  empress* 
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his  second  wife,  had  once  been  the  favorite  mistress  of  a 
wealthy  colonist,  who  had  conferred  upon  her  an  educa- 
tion. She  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tlie 
most  beautiful  negresses  in  the  West-Indies,  and  by  her 
amiable  character  she  had  much  influence  in  softening 
the  savage  temper  of  her  husband.  But  to  entrust  a  man 
like  Dessalines  with  supreme  power  was  not  a  likely 
method  to  restrain  his  character  to  humanity  and  mild- 
ness. Always  violent  and  sanguinary,  when  there  remain- 
ed no  whites  upon  whom  to  employ  his  ferocity  his  cru- 
elty was  lavished  uponhis  own  subjects.  For  the  slightest 
causes  both  blacks  and  mulattoes  wereput  to  death  without 
mercy  and  without  the  forms  of  trial.  The  sight  of  blood 
awakened  within  hini  his  desire  of  slaughter,  and  his  gov- 
ernment became  at  length  a  fearful  despotisrti,  against  the 
devouring  vengeance  of  which  none,' not  even  those  of 
his  own  household,  were  safe.  The  generals  Clervaux, 
Greffard  and  Gabart  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  and 
the  aggressions  of  Dessalines  directed  particularly  against 
the  mulattoes,  soon  awakened  the  vengeance  of  that  jeal- 
ous race,  who  were  akeady  displeased  at  their  insignifi 
cance  in  the  state,  and  at  the  exaltation  of  a  black  dynasty 
which  seemed  about  to  become  permanent  in  the  coun- 
try. A  secret  conspiracy  was  accordingly  planned  against 
the  black  monarch,  and  when,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1806,  he  commenced  a  joUrney  from  St.  Marks  to  Port 
au  Prince,  the  occasion  was  improved  to  destroy  him.  A 
party  of  mulattoes  lying  m  ambuscade  at  a  place  called 
Pont  Rouge,  made  an  attack  upon  him,  and  he  fell  in  the 
first  fire. 

The  victorious  mulattoes  followed  up  their  success  by 
attacking  the  partisans  of  Dessalines,  and  four  days  were 
expended  in  destroying  them.  Upon  the  21st  there  ap- 
peared a  proclamation,  pourtraying.the  crimes  of  the  fallen 
emperor,  and  announcing  that  the  country  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  tyrant.  A  provisional  government  was  then 
constituted,  to  continue  until  time  could  be  afforded  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution,  and  Gen.  Christophe 
was  proclaimed  the  provisional  head  of  the  state. 

This  was  a  virtual  revolution,  and  Christophe  regarded 
the  provisional  appointment  of  himself  as  the  chief  of 
the  army,  to  govern  ad  interim,  until  a   new  government 
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could  be  formed,  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  to  be 
excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  new  distribution 
of  power.  The  execution  of  four  generals  and  a  multi- 
tude of  black  officers,  the  adherents  of  Dessalines,  made 
him  distrust  the  designs  of  the  mulattoes,  to  whose  agency 
alone  the  death  of  the  black  emperor  was  to  be  ascribed. 
Concealing  his  suspicions,  however,  under  a  professed 
readiness  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  he  convoked  at 
Port  au  Prince  the  assembly  which  was  to  form  the  new 
constitution,  and  under  pretence  of  ensuring  freedom  of 
debate  he  filled  the  town  with  troops.  This  arrangement 
of  the  military  force  dissatisfied  the  mulattoes,  as  it  cut 
off  their  communication  with  each  other,  and  favored  the 
designs  of  Christophe,  who  was  thus  possessed  of  power 
to  overawe  the  assembly  to  yield  to  his  desires.  But  the 
intrigues  of  the  mulattoes  defeated  the  plans  of  the  black 
general.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  assembly  should 
not  consist  of  more  than  fifty-six  members ;  but  the  mu- 
lattoes in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince  were  secretly 
instructed  to  elect  eighteen  others  to  represent  that  dis- 
trict, and  this  unexpected  addition  to  the  assembly  ensured 
a  majority  on  the  side  of  the  mulattoes.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  Petion,  the  mulatto  commander 
of  Port  au  Prince,  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Hayti.* 

*  Lacroii. 


CHAPTER  V. 

War  between  Cliristophe  and  Petion— Cattle  of  Cibert— Account  of  Cliristo- 
phe — He  founds  another  government  in  the  North — Account  of  Petion — 
Military  operations  of  Petion's  forces  under  Gen.  Lnmarre — The  Maroons 
under  Gomar— The  French  driven  from  Santo  Domingo— Siege  of  St.  Marks 

Arrival  of  Rigaud— Treaty  between  him  and  Petion  at  Miragoane — Chris- 

tophe  makes  his  government  an  hereditary  monarchy — His  nohillty  and  Or- 
der of  St.  Henry — His  palace  of  Sans  Souci  and  the  citadel  Henry — New 
hostilities  between  Petion  and  Rigapd-r^Death  of  the  latter. 

Christophe  was  at  St.  Marks  when  the  intelligence  of 
this  triumph  of  his  opponents  reached  him.  Enraged  and 
disappointed  at  an  event  by  which  he  had  been  robbed  of 
his  claims  to  the  vacant  sovereignty  of  Hayti,  he  openly 
refused  his  allegiance  to  the  new  president,  and  assuming 
a  hostile  attitude  he  began  i«lmedinte  preparations  to  ob- 
tain by  conquest  what  had  been  refused  him  by  right  of 
succession,  and  as  he  thought,  of  merit.  The  ambitious 
and  haughty  mulattoes  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  the 
obscure  condition  into  whjch  they  had  heen  thrown  by 
the  predominance  of  the  blaaks ;  and  having  now  placed 
one  of  their  numl)er  at  the  head  of  affairs  they  were  re- 
joiced that  their  caste  had,  at  length  been  restored  to  its 
legitimate  weight  in  the  government,  and  were  not  in  the 
humor  to  see  the  fair  fabric  of  their  hopes  destroyed 
through  the  hostile  designs  of  Christophe. 

The  black  geaeral,  having  aroused  the  military  force 
under  his  command  to  aid  him  in  the  support  of  his  pre- 
tensions, was  already  on  his  march  to  Port  au  Prince,  to 
drive  the  obnoxious  assenably  from  its  sittings  and  to  as- 
sume the  government  in  his  own  person.  Petion  advanc- 
ed to  meet  him,  and  the  campai"gn  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1807,  by  the  battle  of  Cibert.  In  this  contest 
the  impetuosity  of  Christophe's  attack  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  skill  and  science  of  Petion,  and  the  new 
president  was  defeated  in  his  first  enterprise  against  the 
enemy  of  his  government.  The  ranks  of  Petion  were 
soon  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  driven  from  the  field — Petion  himself 
being  hotly  pursued  in  his  flight,  finding  it  necessary  in 
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order  to  the  preservation  of  his  life,  to  exchange  his  dec- 
orations for  the  garb  of  a  negro  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  way,  and  to  bury  himself  up  to  the  neck  in  a  marsh 
until  his  fierce  pursuers  had  disappeared. 

After  this  signal  success  Christophe  pressed  forward  to 
Port  au  Prince  and  laid  siege  to  that  town,  in  the  hope  of 
nn  easy  triumph  over  his  rival.  But  Petion  was  now  in 
his  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  Christophe  soon  dis- 
covered that  in  contending  against  an  experienced  engi- 
neer in  a  fortified  town  success  was  of  more  difficult  at- 
tainment than,  while  encountering  the  same  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  where  his  science  could  not  be  brought  into 
action.  Christophe  could  majce  Ao  impression  on  the 
town,  and  feeling  ill  assured  of  the  stedTastnessof  hisown 
proper  government  at  Cape  Francois,  he  withdrew  his  for- 
ces from  the  investment  of  Port  au  Prince,  resolved  to 
establish  in  the  North  a  separate  government  of  his  own, 
and  to  defer  to  some  more  favorable  opportunitythe  attempt 
to  subdue  his  rival  at  Port  au  Prince.  Thus  placing 
themselves  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  the  two 
chiefs  of  Hayti  employed  themselves  in  strengthening 
and  establisliing  their  respective  governments,  and  in  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  the  different  parts  of  the  island  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  Christophe  assumed 
the  title  of  President  of  the  State,  and  Petion  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  conferred  their 
allegiance  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  chiefs  or  the 
places  of  their  residence. 

Christophe  was  a  negro  of  St.  Christophers,  who  had 
come  to  St.  Domingo  in  bis  youth,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
first  insurrection  in  the  north  of  the  island  he  resided  at 
Cape  Francois,  employed  as  raaitre  d'hotel  'in  the  princi- 
pal cafe  of  that  town.  From  strength  of.  natural  genius, 
as  well  as  from  his  occupying  a  station  in  life  above  the 
ordinary  condition  of  his  race,  he  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  prevalent  manners  and  opinions 
of  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  daily  spectator — and  he 
had  thus  become  furnished  to  an  unusual  extent,  not 
only  with  a  stock  of  information  much  beyond  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  but  with  a  grace 
and  polish  of  external  deportment  of  which  the  negro 
f^ce  in  general  is  utterly  incapable.     Though  far  inferior 
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to  Toussaint  in  vigor  and  originality  of  mind,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  capacity  for  deep  and  complicated  intrigue,  he 
was  much  his  superior  in  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  men,  and  in  that  dignified  propriety  of 
personal  conduct  which  afises  from  habits  of  quick  per- 
ception amidst  the  minor  transactions  of  society.  He 
had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Toussaint,  and 
while  Deesalines  was  employed  by  the  latter  in  the  execu- 
tion of  whatever  was  more  odious  in  his  policy,  Chris- 
tophe  was  retained  about  his  person,  or  employed  as  his 
lieutenant  and  the  representative  of  his  sovereignty  as 
military  commandant  of  flie  North.  In  this  situation  his 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  attach  to  his  persdn  the 
whites  who  resided-in  his  government,  and  to  secure  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  better  class  of  blacks  and 
mulattoes.  His  habits  had  been  social,  and  among  the 
recipients  of  his  hospitality  he  had  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  bon  vivant,  as,  though  he  was  not  given  to  large 
potations,  he  retained  tiie  habits  of  his  early  life,  and 
professed  himself  a  refined  and  delicate  connoiseur  in  the 
tastes  and  qualities  of  the  wines  at  his  table.  He  had 
been  fond  of  givixig  entertainments  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chants of  Cape  Francois,  and  he  was  highly  pleased  when 
English  navy  officers  honored  him  by  attending  his  ban- 
quets. He  spoke  English  fluently,  though  he  seldom 
employed  that  lanoruage,  and  he  possessed  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  English  nation,  which  he  displayed  by 
attempts  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  by  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  toward 
individuals  of  the  favored  people.  Strangers  had  often 
remarked  of  Christophe  that  his  conduct  and  deportment 
had  in  them  an  air  of  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  native 
majesty,  which  appeared  eminently  striking  when  observ- 
ed in  a  negro. 

The  successes  of  Chrisfophe  in  his  late  campaign 
against  his  rival  at  Port  au  Prince  had  encouraged  him 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  complete  conquest  over  him, 
when  he  had  strengthened,  and  confirmed  his  power  over 
the  blacks  of  the  North.  The  greater  part  of  this  prov- 
ince had  already  declared  for  him,  and  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  new  president  at  Port  au  Prince,  who  had  been 
taken  from  among  the  mulattoes  of  the  South.     In  this 
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state  of  public  feeling  Christophe  proceeded  to  issue  a 
series  of  proclamations  and  addresses  to  the  people  and 
the  army,  encouraging  them  to  hope  for  a  better  era  about 
to  arise  under  his  auspices,  in  which  the  evils  of  foreign 
invasion  and  the  disaster  of  iiAestine  disturbance  were  to 
cease,  and  the  wounds  of  the  country  to  be  healed  by  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  manifested 
a  desire  to  encourage  the  jjrosperity  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  by  thus  fostering  individual  enterprise  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  his  rule.  To 
support  the  credit  of  his  government  among  the  commer- 
cial nations  abroad,  he  dispatched  a  manifesto  to  each  of 
them, with  a  design  to  remove  the  distrust  which  had  begun 
to  be  entertained  in  the  mercantile  world  of  the  new  gov- 
ernments of  Hay  ti.  It  was  announced  in  these  dispatches 
that  the  store-houses  and  magazines  of  the  island  were 
crowded  and  overflowing  with  the  rich  productions  of  the 
Antilles,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  foreign  vessels  to  exchange 
for  them  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  other  lands  ;  that  the 
vexatious  regulations  and  ignorant  prohibitions  of  his 
predecessor  no  longer  existed  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  island  ;  and  that  protection  and 
encouragement  would  be  granted  to  commercial  factors 
from  abroad,  who  should  come  to  reside  in  the  ports  of 
the  country.* 

Christophe  felt  that  his  assumption  of  power  was  but  a 
usurpation,  and  that  so  long  as  his  government  remained 
in  operation  without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  people 
his  rival  at  Port  au  Prince  possessed  immense  advantages 
over  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had.  been  made  the  constituted 
head  of  the  country  by  an.  observance  of  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  To  remedy  this  palpable  defect,  which 
weakened  his  authority,  he  resolved  to  frame  another 
constitution,  which  would  confirm  him  in  the  power  he 
liad  usurped,  and  furnish  him  with  a  legal  excuse  for 
maintaining  his  present  attitude.  In  accordance  with 
this  policy  he  convoked  another  assembly  at  Cape  Fran- 

*  Dessalines  had  endeavored  to  diive  all  foreign  merchants  from  the  country, 
and  in  his  stupidity  he  thought  to  regulate  commerce  as  he  governed  negroes. 
By  arbitrary  regulations  he  attempted  to  compel  foreign  vessels  to  deliver  their 
fsrgoes  to  native  consir:nees,  appointed  to  resiiie  in  the  different  ports  of  the 
island.  They  were  empowered  to  sell  or  embezzle  the  cargoes  of  foreign  ves- 
pejs,  by  an  appropriation  to  each  consignee  of  a  ship  in  the  order  of  its  arrival. 
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Cois,  composed  of  the  generals  of  his  army  and  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  that  province,  and  after  a  short  session 
these  subservient  legislators  terminated  their  labors  by 
giving  to  the  world  another  constitution  of  the  country, 
dated  upon  the  17th  of  February,  1807.  Tliis  new  en- 
actment declared  all  persons  residing  upon  the  territory 
of  Hayti,  free  citizens,  and  that  the  government  was  to 
be  administered  by  a  supreme  magistrate,  who  was  to  take 
the  title  of  President  of  the  State  and  G<^ueral-in-Chief 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  office  was  not  he- 
reditary, but  the  president  had  the  right  to  choose  his 
successor  from. among  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  liim  in  the  government  there  was  to  exist  a 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  nine  members,  selected 
by  the  president  from  among  the  principal  military  chiefs. 
This,  like  the  constitution  which  conferred  power  upon 
Dessalines,  made  Christophe  an  autocrat,  though  he  was 
nominally  but  the  mere  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic. 

The  rival  government  of  Port  au  Prince  differed  from 
that  of  Christophe  by  its  possessing  more  of  the  form.s  of 
a  republic.  With  a  president  who  held  his  power  for 
life,  and  who  could  not  directly  appoint  his  successor, 
there  was  associated  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a 
chamber  of  representatives  choseia  directly  by  the  people, 
and  a  senate  appointed  by  the  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  to  sustain  or  control' the  president  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority.*  Petion  was  a  quateroon,  the 
successor  of  Rigaud  and  Clervaux  to  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  the  mulattoes.  He  was  a  person  of  educa- 
tion and  refined  manners.  He  liad  been  educated  at  the 
military  school  of  Paris,  and  had  ever  been  characterized 
for  his  mildness  of  temper  and  tlie  insinuating  grace  of 
his  address.  He  was  a  skillful  engineer,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  power  he  passed  for  the  most  scientific 
officer  and  the  mOst  eVudite  individual  among  his  race. 
Attached  to  the  person  and  following  the  fortunes  of  Ri- 
gaud, he  had  acted  as  his  lieutenant  against  Toussaint, 
and  had  accompanied  his  commander  to  France.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  departure  of  Leclerc,  when  he  em- 
barked in  that  disastrous  expedition,  to  employ  his  servi- 
ces in  restoring   his   country  again    to  the    dominion  of 

*  Lacroix, 
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France.  He  associated  himself  with  Clervaux  in  his  de- 
fection from  Leclerc,  and  turning  against  his  late  allies 
he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Christophe  in  the  last  struggle 
with  the  French.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Dessalines, 
who  had  promoted  him  through  many  successive  posts  of 
honor  to  the  government  of  his  capital.  He  continued 
in  this  capacity  to  command  the  troops  of  Port  au  Prince 
until  the  moment  when  he  was  called  to  the  more  arduous 
employment  of  ruling  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  new 
republic. 

Although  the  inhabitahts  of  that  part  of  the  island 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  6f  Cape  Francois  had  settled 
quietly  under  the  rule  of  Christophe,  those  of  several 
places  along  the  northern  coast. had  openly  proclaimed 
their  adherence  to  the  more  legitimate  government  of 
Petion.  In  fact  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas,  Xrom  Port  de  Paixto  Gonaives,  either  rejected 
the  authority  of  Christophe  or-  were  ill-assured  in  their 
fidelity  to  his  government.  The  towns  of  Jean  Rabel, 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and  Gonaives  set  his  authority  at 
open  defiance,  and  made  no  secret;  of  their  attachment  to 
his  rival.  This  sweeping  defection  tore  one  third  of  the 
territory  of  his  own  peculiar  prcTvince  from  the  sway  of 
the  black  chief,  whose  dominions  were  thus  narrowed  to 
the  single  plain  of  Cape  Francois.  In  this  condition  of 
things  Christophe  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  his  prepa- 
rations for  war,  particularly  as  his  adversary  on  his  part 
was  making  ready  to  sustain  the  inhabitants  of  those  pla- 
ces who,  by  having  transferred  their  allegiance  to  him, 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Christophe.  Petion  by  this 
diversion  in  his  favor  was  furnished  with  means  to  pre- 
serve his  capital  from  being  again  attacked  by  the  black 
chief,  and  he  was  left  at  leisure  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
himself  in  his  government.  The  partisans  of  Christophe 
had  been  driven  from  Gonaives,  and  the  officers  of  its 
garrison  having  declared  themselves  for  Petion,  a  small 
detachment  of  the  troops  of  the  republic  had  been  thrown 
into  the  place,  to  watch  the  movements  of  Christophe  and 
serve  as  an  outpost  on  the  limits  of  Petion's  territory. 

Christophe  opened  the  campaign  by  marching  his  forces 
on  Gonaives,  which,  in  the  month  of  June,  1807,  he  in- 
vested with  his  whole  army.     The  troops  of  the  republic 
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succeeded  for  a  few  days  in  maintaining  themselves  against 
the  furious  assaults  of  their  enemy,  but  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  numbers  and  furnished  with  no  entrenchments  to 
protect  them,  and  no  communication  with  the  main  body 
of  their  army,  they  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
town,  and  to  escape  by  sea  to  Port  au  Prince. 

Christophe,  encouraged  by  this  success,  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  republic.  The 
town  of  St.  Marks  had  remained  nominally  under  the 
authority  of  Christophe,  though  its  chief  commander,  Ba- 
zelais,  had  manifested  a  disposition  to-  declare  his  adher- 
ence to  Petion.  The  latter  had  been  informed  of  this 
secret  inclination  of  Bazelais,  and  hadordered  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  then  in  occupation  of  Arcahaie,  to  move 
upon  St.  Marks,  rather  to  accept  the  allegiance  of  its  in- 
habitants than  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  place. 
But  scarcely  had  this  movement  been  accomplished,  and 
the  town  invested  by  the  republican  army,  when  tidings 
arrived  of  the  advance  of  Christophe,  who  had  already 
been  successful  over  the  troops  of  Petion  at  Gonaives. 
Unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which  might  prove 
more  disastrous  than  that  of  Cibert,  and  at  such  a  crisis 
make  the  triumph  of  Christophe  over  his  rival  complete, 
the  chiefs  of  Petion's  .army  determined  to  retire  from 
their  position*  before-  St.  Marks  and  to  return  to  Port  au 
Prince.  They  were  induced  to  this  decision  by  the  flight 
of  Bazelais,  who,  distrusting  the  resources  of  the  republic 
against  its  warlike  adversary,  and  fearful  that  his  medi- 
tated treason  niight  be  severely  punished  by  Christophe, 
who  had  already  begun  to  give  evidence  of  that  tyranni- 
cal character  which  afterwards  became  more  fearfully  de- 
veloped, had  abdicated  his  authority  at  St.  Marks,  and 
made  his  escape  to  Port  au  Prince. 

Petion  now  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Christo- 
phe's  own  territory,  as  the  readiest  method  of  preserving 
his  own  capiral  from  being  besieged  by  his  enemy.  A 
considerable  detachment  of  the  republican  army  was  or- 
dered to  embark  from  Port  au  Pxince  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Lamarje,  destined  to  seize  upon  the  town  of  Port 
de  Paix,  on  the  northern  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
town  were  divided  in  their  partialities  between  the  two 
belligerent  rulers  of  the  country;  but  the  arrival  of  La- 
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inarre  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Petion, — and  even  the 
troops  that  had  been  placed  by  Christophe  in  garrison  at 
that  place  manifested  the  lukewarm  condition  of  their 
loyalty  by  going  over  in  a  body  lo  join  the  enemies  of 
their  commander-in-chief.  A  lodgment  being  thus  easily 
effected  by  the  troops  of  the  republic  within  the  very- 
heart  of  Christophe's  dominions,  Gen.  Lamarre  began  ta 
make  preparations  to  follow  up  his  success  by  carrying 
his  conquests  into  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois.  Christo- 
phe, alarmed  and  indignant  at  this  bold  measure  of  Petion^ 
hastened  back  from  St.  Marks  to  preserve  his  own  terri- 
tory from  this  formidable  invasion,  and  his  rival  was  thus 
left  in  quiet  to  resume  the  march  of  his  policy,  and  em- 
ploy his  emissaries  to  scatter  defection  throughout  the 
dominions  of  Christophe. 

Lamarre  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  forces  of  Christophe,  and  abandoning  his  position 
among  the  mountains  of  St.  Louis  he  fell  back  from  post 
to  post  until  he  arrived  at  his  entrenchments  in  Port  de 
Paix.  Here  he  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  far- 
ther advance  of  Christoplie,  who,  repulsed  in  his  attempts 
to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  found  it  necessary  to  besiege 
it  in  due  form.  A.  continued  succession  of  attacks  was 
kept  up  for  fifteen  days,  when -Gen.  Lamarre,  unable  to 
hold  out  in  his  resistance  against  so  vigorous  an  enemy 
sustained  by  such  superiority  of  numbers,  found  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  /orts  of  the  town,  after  having 
lost  a  greater  part  of  his  force,  killed  or  made  prisoners 
to  the  enemy.  Lamarre  retired  sever;d  leagues  from  the 
place  and  seized  upon  an  advantageous  position  situate 
among  the  mountains  of  that  neighborhood,  while  the 
army  of  Christophe,  exhausted  by  the  desperate  efforts  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected  to  effect  the  retreat  of  La- 
marre, contented  itself  with  the  possession  of  Port  de 
Paix  without  continuing  its  ojjerations  against  the  repub- 
lican general.  The  latter  hastened  to  send  intelligence  to 
Petion,  descrhl)ing  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  a  new 
reinforcement  was  quickly  dispatched  to  his  assistance.. 
The  arrival  of  these  fresh  succors  enabled  Lamarre  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  position,  and  to  wait  a  favorable 
moment  to  regain  the  territory  which  he  had  lost.  Chri&- 
tophe  having  refreshed  his  troops  put  them  pcain  in  motion 
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against  his  opponent,  but  the  latter  succeeded  in  repell- 
ing all  his  attacks,  though  Christophe  at  the  head  of  his 
staff  had  once  forced  his  way  to  the  very  glacis  of  his 
works,  and  every  thing  seemed  for  a  moment  on  the  point 
of  being  lost. 

Though  Petion  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  theatre 
of  hostilities  to  a  distance  from  his  capital,  and  had,  as 
he  thought,  given  his  military  rival  sufficient  employment 
within  his  own  territory,  Christophe  now  availed  himself 
of  the  condition  of  Grande  Anse,  a  district  of  the  South, 
to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  This  district  had  for  a 
long  time  been  devastated  by  the  inroads  of  a  gang  of 
maroon  negroes  under  the  command  of  a  brigand  named 
Gomar,  Concealing  themselves  in  the  caverns  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of.  La  Hotte,  they  descended  at  an  unex- 
pected moment  into  the  plai^is  below.,  apd  committed  such 
depredation  that  ^he  track  of  their  inroad  was  swept  with 
ruin  as  by  a  hurricane.  The  government  at  Port  au 
Prince  had  employed  itself  unc6asiugly  to  break  up  this 
formidable  association,  but  without  success.  Upon  the 
approach  of  an.  expedition  against  them  the  maroons  es- 
caped 40  secret  recesses  among  the  mountains  known 
only  to  themselves,  where  they  remained  in  concealment 
until  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood, 
when  their  ravages  were  resumed  with  mOre  fierceness 
than  ever. 

An  emissary  was  now  disp3!tched  by  Christophe  to  offer 
large  temptations  to'  these  bandit  negroes  to  ally  them- 
selves to  his  cause,  and  to  change  their  excursions  for 
purposes  of  plunder  to  the  murderous  operations  of  war, 
directed  against  the  territories  of  his  rival.  The  maroons 
were  easily  persuaded  to  an  alliance  which  gave  a  color- 
ing of  lawfulness  to  theiy  preilatory  expeditions  ;  and 
under  favor  of  this  league  their  ravages  became  more 
terrible  than  ever.  The  whole  coast  from  Leogane  to 
Jeremie  was  made  a  complete  desert  by  the  destructive 
inroads  of  these  marauders.  No  place, was  secure  from 
their  attacks,  and  the  terror  of  their  exploits  drove  from 
the  pl".ntations  all-  the  laboring  negroes.  Their  prisoners 
were  tortured,  mutilated,  or  slain  ;  and  when  all  cultiva- 
tion was  at  an  end,  and  the  country  had  been  completely 
cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  the  maroons  began  to  extend 
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their  incursions  to  the  very  towns  themselves.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  all  military  enterprises  against 
them,  negotiations  were  commenced  by  Pelion  to  pur- 
chase their  neutrality,  but  they  had  already  been  retained 
by  largesses  from  another  quarter,  and  they  remained  the 
worst  enemies  of  Petion's  government. 

Petion  now  resolved  upon  another  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  St.  Marks,  and  that  town  was  invested  by 
his  forces  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  But  here 
he  was  destined  to  another  overthrow.  Christophe  flew 
to  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  day  after  his 
arrival  the  forces  of  the  republic  were  attacked  in  their 
entrenchments  upon  two  neighboring  plantations,  one  of 
which  was  immediately  carried  by  the  assailants,  and  the 
scene  of  the  battle  was  changed  to  the  plantation  Floren- 
ceau,  where,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  fortune  of 
Christophe  prevailed  and  the  republican  forces  were  forced 
to  retreat,  after  having  lost  a  great  number  who  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Christophe,  and  leaving  the  works 
choked  up  with  dead.  Christophe's  ferocity  had  now  be- 
come fully  awakened,  in  consequence  of  the  unparalleled 
exertions  he  had  made  to  obtain  but  barren  results,  and 
he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  his  hated  rival.  Almost  all  who  had 
been  captured  were  subjected  to  torture  and  death,  and 
the  woods  and  thickets  were  filled  with  fugitives  conceal- 
ing themselves  from  his  soldiers,  whose  arms  were  already 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  Many  who  had 
escaped  from  their  pursuers  perished  with  hunger  in  their 
hiding  places,  while  others  fled  to  the  seashore  to  escape 
in  boats  from  their  ruthless  conquerors. 

After  strengthening  the  garrison  of  St.  Alarks,  to  secure 
that  town  from  the  future  attempts  of  Petion,  Christophe 
returned  to  Gonaives,  and  crossing  the  country  by  way  of 
Gros  Morne  he  reconnoitered  the  position  of  Lamarre, 
and  employed  himself  in  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
Port  de  Paix,  to  enable  it  to  make  a  sufiicient  defence 
in  case  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  republican  general. 
Christophe  now  ceased  for  a  time  from  his  long  efforts 
against  his  rival,  which  had  been  productive  of  so  little 
durable  advantage  to  his  cause.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  his  government  to  turn  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  protection  of  agriculture  within  his  territory, 
which  was  gradually  changing  into  a  wilderness,  while 
all  its  effective  population  were  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war. 

The  black  chief  now  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  English 
government,  and  turn  the  hatred  of  that  nation  against 
Petion.  The  report  had  been  spread  abroad  that  some 
of  the  blacks  of  the  southern  part  of  St.  Domingo  were 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  certain  malcontents  of  Ja- 
maica, with  a  design  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that 
island.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Christophe  he 
professed  a  burning  zeal  to  defeat  the  meditated  move- 
ment, and  he  even  arrested  some  blacks  who  had  been 
accused  as  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy.  For  this 
praiseworthy  promptitude  in. crashing  the  germ  of  a  tran- 
saction which  after  all  seems  to  bear  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  their  own  Popish  plot,  the  British  ministry 
expressed  their  high  satisfaction,  and  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  conferring  important  commercial  advantages 
upon  the  states  of  Christophe,  permitting  English  vessels 
to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  within  those  ports  held  by 
Christophe  which  were  not  claimed  as  belonging  to  France 
or  Spain,  and  to  return  with  their  homeward  cargoes 
directly  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  sell 
them  in  foreign  markets. 

In  September,  1808,  Petion  commenced  another  cam- 
paign by  sending  troops  to  the  North  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Lamarre,  who  now  began  again  to  threaten  Port  de  Paix, 
and  by  driving  the  troops  of  Christophe  from  various 
posts  in  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite.  What  remained  of 
the  prosperity  of  former  times  in  this  district  was  pillaged 
and  given  to  the  flames,  and  the  republican  army  contin- 
ued its  destructive  progress  until  it  had  advanced  to  La- 
croix — a  tract  of  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Gonaives.  Another  attempt  was  now  meditated  against 
St.  Marks,  and  Petion  recalled  his  forces  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition around  that  place.  The  town  was  invested  in  form, 
entrenchments  being  thrown  up  on  every  side  of  it,  and 
the  besieging  army  was  furnished  with  its  supplies  by 
means  of  a  number  of  small  vessels,  which  likewise  serv- 
ed to  blockade  the  town  by  sea.     The  efforts  of  Chris- 
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tophe  to  raise  the  siege  or  to  throw  troops  into  the  place 
were  repulsed  successfully  by  the  besiegers,  who  main- 
tained a  constant  skirmishing  with  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  continued  their  work  of  laying  waste 
the  plantations  in  that  neighborhood,  in  order  to  cut  off 
all  supplies,  both  from  the  town  itself  and  the  army  which 
had  come  to  its  relief  In  this  state  of  things  Christophe 
began  the  erection  of  batteries  against  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  one  situated  upon  the  plantation  Charette  rendered 
him  signal  service  by  interrupting  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  and  cuttiug  off  the  communication  with  his  supply 
of  water  and  provisions.  A  squadron  of  small  vessels 
had  been  dispatched  from  Cape  j'''rai>cois  by  the  orders  of 
Christophe,  with  supplies  for  the  garrison  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Marks ;  but  this  was  detained  by  calms,  and 
the  beleaguered  town  seemed  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  fate  which  threatened  it,  when  the  long  expected  ves- 
sels appeared  off  the  coast,  and  a  species  of  naval  battle 
ensued  between  them  and  the  bateaux  of  Petion.  This 
terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  those  of 
Christophe  succeeded  in  entering  the  harbor  and  throw- 
ing succors  into  the  toWn.  Ekited  by  this  success  Chris- 
tophe renewed  his  operations  with  more  vigor,  and  the 
cannonade  became  incessant  between  the  two  contending 
armies.  Petion,  discouraged  for  the  result  of  his  under- 
taking, and  perhaps  fearful  that  he  should  be  driven  from 
his  works  should  he  remain  mueh  longer  in  his  position, 
gave  orders  on  the  18th  of  November  to  retire  from  be- 
fore the  town,  and  his  forces  retreated  pnce  more  upon 
Port  au  Prince. 

The  seat  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  North, 
where  Lamarre  had  resumed  operations  against  Port  de 
Paix,  having  thrown  up  immense  fort'ifications  upon  the 
heights  around  that  town  to  compel  its  surrender.  Chris- 
tophe found  it  necessary  to  •  put  foTth  all  his  resources 
against  his  formidable  opponeiit,  whose  vigorous  assaults 
followed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  which  left  him  no 
leisure.  With  every  new  attack  the  rage  and  hostile  pas- 
sions of  the  two  belligerents  became  redoubled,  until  the 
annals  of  warfare  furnish  few  parallels  to  the  maniacal 
ferocity  which  goaded  on  these  two  black  chieftains  in 
their  vengeance  against  each  other.     Both  parties  sacri- 
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ficed  all  their  prisoners.  The  entrenchments  of  both 
M'ere  in  many  pinces  carried  forward  so  as  to  rest  against 
each  other,  and  no  one  could  raise  his  head  without  being 
shot  dead  upon  the  instant.  No  one  thought  of  yielding, 
as  all  were  occupied  with  the  single  idea  of  destroying 
their  opponents ;  and  for  this  purpose  strange  and  frightful 
means  were  employed,  where  a  hatred  that  was  so  deep 
and  bitter'ministered  to  invention  and  animated  to  effort. 
•The  entrenchments  of  both  parties  were  undermined, 
and  with  the  fierceness  of  demons  they  buried  their  ene- 
mies in  a  living  grave,  or  plunged  their- sabres  into  each 
other  while  grovelling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Mines 
were  dug  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  which 
being  exploded  at  a  favorable  moment  hurled  whole  ranks 
of  the  enemy  into  the  air.  Tiie  soil -was.  covered  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  or  with  the  scattered  members  of 
those  who  had  never  known  the  fato  which  destroyed  them. 

In  such  a  contest  tl>e  party  most  plentifully  stocked 
with  numbers  must  in  thg  end  be  triumphant,  and  Chris- 
tophe,  by  pouring  in  fresh  troops  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  who  had  perished,  at  last  obliged  his  opponent  to 
evacuate  his  position  and  retire  upon, Jean  Rabel. 

Christophe  now  left  his  army,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  X.amarre,  and  retired  to  his  capital  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  the  inconsiderable  success  he  had  as  yet  pbtained 
in  his  attempts  to  conquer  the  republic,  by  employing 
measures  to  extend  his  territory  in  another  direction. 
Agents  had  already  been  sent  by  Petion  to  persuade  the 
blacks  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  to  unite  in  an  alliance 
against  his  warlilie  opponent.  But  from  want  of  capacity 
in  the  persons  employed  in  this  iseasure,  though  perhaps 
chiefly  from  the  greater  activity  of  Christophe,  whose 
communications^ with  that  territory  were  more  direct,  Pe- 
tion's  mission  had  entirely  failed,  and  his  agent  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  Christophe.  Spain  having 
transferred  that  part  of  St.  Domingo  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Baslo,  had  now  for  many  years  ceased  to  exer- 
cise any  official  control  in  its  government,  though  the 
mulattoes  and  blacks  of  that  part  still  retaified  a  sympathy 
and  affection  for  the  parent  state,  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  view  with  discontented  feelings  the   introduction  of  a 
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French  dynasty  within  the  territory.  The  distracted  con- 
dition of  Spain  at  this  epoch  precluded  all  hope  that  the 
colony  would  be  soon  re-conquered  by  its  legitimate  own- 
ers— and  the  free  blacks  of  that  territory  were  thus  in  a 
condition  of  suspense  and  dissatisfaction  Which  made 
them  ripe  for  the  intrigues  of  Christophe.  The  latter 
seized  eagerly  upon  the  occasion  to  spread  his  insinua- 
tions among  the  population,  encouraging  them  to  take 
the  government  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands  and 
to  ally  themselves  with  their  brethren  of  the  plain  of  Cape 
Francois.  The  Spanish  blacks  lent  a  favorable  ear  to 
these  persuasions,  and  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were 
sent  by  Christophe  to  one  of  their  chiefs  who  called  him- 
self Don  Juan  Sanchez' Ramirez.  TTiis  leader  was  en- 
couraged to  undertake  operations  against  the  French 
government  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  to  assist  in  subduing 
the  French  garrison  of  Samana. 

In  this  stage,  of  the  transaction  Christophe  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  assistance  of  an  English  squadron  that 
touched  at  Cape  Francois  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  to  act 
with  him  against  the  French  of  Samana.  These  new 
allies  of  the  black  chief  made  an  attack  upon  the  little 
settlement,  and  the  French  were  compelled  lo  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  while  the  town  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Spanish  blacks.  ' 

The  interference  of  England  in  the  war  of  the  penin- 
sula now  contributed  an  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
Gen.  Ferrand  at  Santo  Domingo.  An  English  armament 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Carmichael  sailed  from  Ja- 
maica in  July,  1809,  to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  city,  the  last  possession  held  by  the  French  in  St. 
Domingo.  Gen.  Ferrand,  desperate  for  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  the  island,  and  foreseeing  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  difficulties  that  surroundtsd  him,  had  de- 
stroyed himself  with  his  own  hand  a  few  months  before 
this  epoch,  and  the  command  of  the  French  garrison  had 
fallen  upon  Gen.  Barquier,  the  second  in  command.  The 
latter  at  first  declared  peremptorily  that  he  wouFd  never 
surrender  the  place.  But  discovering  that  the  blacks  of 
the  interior  were  preparing  to  act  against  him,  and  that 
the  English  general  was  about  to  commence  an  assault 
upon  the  town,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  means  left  him 
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to  defend,  he  judged  proper  to  capitulate.  The  French 
garrison  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war; 
the  officers  were  allowed  to  return  to  France  upon  their 
parole,  and  the  soldiers  remained  as  prisoners  of  war.  A 
motley  but  peaceable  population,  of  all  ranks  and  colors, 
from  Castilians  to  Africans,  was  now  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Spanish  territory — those  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  part  yielding  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
Christophe,  while  those  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  rich 
southern  coast  shamed  iheir  countrymen  of  the  French 
part,  who  were  tearing  each  other  like  ferocious  beasts, 
while  the  Spaniard  and  his  former  slave  slept  in  harmony 
under  the  same  roof,  and  were  companions  to  each  other 
in  their  labors  in  the  field  or  the  chase. 

Christophe  now  resumed  his  operations  to  compel  the 
army  of  Lamarre  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  of  the  Mole 
St.  Nicholas.     The  sympathy  for  his  cause,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  among  the  functiionaries  of  the 
English  government  in  the  West  Jndies,  liad  now  ripened 
into  an  almost  avowed  allian«e  With  tli«  black  chief  against 
his  enemy.     This   friendship   of  the  English  was  partly 
founded  upon  a  communion   of  feeling  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  Christophe  in  the  hatred  which  both  pro- 
fessed   against   the    French   emperor,   but  chiefly    upon 
more    sordid  considerations   of   interest,  excited    in  the 
English  by  a  prospect  of  rich  commercial   advantages  to 
be  acquired  through  the  favor  of  the  black  king.   In  either 
case  it  was  unworthy  ef  a  nation  claiming  so  much  civil- 
ization to  employ  itself  in  exciting  a  horde  of  rebel  ne- 
groes to  harass  and  de<'our  each  other.     A  few  English 
ships  now  sailed  from  Cape  Francois  to  assist  in   driving 
Lamarre  from  his  position   at  Jean  Rabel.     An   assault 
was  made  upon  his  lines,  and  finding  himself  unable  to 
withstand  an  attack  directed   by  English  ofilcers,  the  re- 
publican general  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  place — 
and  he  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  tlic  Mole  St.  Nich- 
olas.    Christophe,  animated  by  the  hope  of  driving  his 
obstinate  adversary  from  his  dominions,  pressed  forward 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  was 
immediately  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea^     But  Chris- 
tophe, always  triumphant   over  his  enemies  in  the   open 
field,  had  never  met  with  corresponding  success  when  at- 
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tacking  them  in  an  entrenched  town ;  and  after  a  few 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  the  war  was  changed 
into  a  regular  siege,  strictly  maintained  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  attempts  of  Petion  to  throw  succors  into 
the  place  were  unsuccessful,  and  a  considerable  engage- 
ment took  place  off  a  point  called  the  Platform,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  Christophe's'light  vessels  falling  in  with 
a.  force  of  five  schooners  Ijelonging  to  the  enemy,  which 
were  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  besieged  town.  The 
noise  of  the  firing  drew  the  attention  of  the  blockading 
gquadron,  and  after  a  rather  awkward  attack  and  defence 
of  some  minutes,  Christophe's  armament  had  the  honors 
of  victory,  the  vessels  of  Petion  making  their  escape  to 
Port  au  Prince. 

Petion  now  sought  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  La- 
niarre,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
by  invading  the  plain  of 'Cape  Francois.  A  detachment 
of  the  republican  army  received  secret  orders  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Mircbalais  and  the  Spanish  territory,  and  com- 
mence operations  in  the  very  hc.irt  of  Christophe's  domin- 
ions. The  armament  crossed  the  sources  of  the  Artibo- 
nite,  and  concealing  itself  in  the  savannas  »f  the  Spanish 
part,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  posts  held  by 
Christophe  at  Grande  Riviere.  The  latter,  alarmed  at 
this  bold  movement,  which  endangered,  his  very  capital, 
suspended  his  operations  at  the  Mole  St,  Nicholas,  and 
hastened  to  the  new  scene  of  conflict.  A  succession  of 
attacks  took  place  with  various  success,  but  the  vigorous 
warfare  of  Christophe  succeeded  at  last,  and  his-enemies 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  before  him  after  having  lost 
their  commander,  who  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish.  The 
republicans  took  the  route  of  the  Sp:mish  territory,  pur- 
sued by  the  forces  of  Christophe.  When  arrived  at  Ba- 
nica  they  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers,  and  while  the 
latter  were  pressing  on  their  rear,  the  river  Artibonite 
was  in  their  front,  swollen  by  rains  so  as  not  to  be  forda- 
ble.  In  this  critical  situation  a  part  of  Petion's  forces, 
overwhelnied  with  panic,  attempted  to  .cross  the  river  by 
pwimming,  but  the  fugitives  v.  ere  borne  down  by  the  force 
pf  the  current,  and  two  entire  battalions  were  drowned,  w 
The  troops  of  Christophe  at  this  moment  commenced  a  * 
furious  onset  upon  those  that  remained,  great  numbers  of 
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whom  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  remainder  sought  con- 
ceahnent  among  the  thickets  and  savannas  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Christophe  was 
thus  employed,  Gen.  Lamarre  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  sally  upon  his  besiegers  at  the  Mole  St.  Nich- 
olas. He  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  for 
a  moment  all  that  Christophe  had  gained  over  his  oppo- 
nent seemed  upon  the  point  of  being  lost ;  but  a  fresh  de- 
tachment of  troops  arriving  from  another  part  of  the  works 
compelled  the  republican  general  to  retire  back  to  the 
town,  after  havmg  lost  his  two  aids  and  many  of  his  troops 
in  the  melee. 

The  straggle  between  the  two  presidents  of  Ilayti  had 
now  continued  three  years,  when  a  new  competitor  started 
up,  by  the  arrival  of  Rigaud  from  France.  He  had  passed 
by  way  of  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Aux  Cayes 
on  thfe  7th  of  April,  ISIO.  This  was  an  unexpected 
event,  which  awakened  deep  solicitude  in  the  bosom  of 
Petion,  who  could  not  avoid  regarc^ing  that  distinguished 
mulatto  as  a  more  formidable  rival  than  Christophe.  He 
feared  his  superior  talents,  and  dreaded  the  ascendancy 
he  held  6ver  the  mulatto  popufation.  Rigaud  was  wel- 
comed by  his  old  adherents  with  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  attachment  and  respect,  and  af^pr  enjoying  for  a 
few  days  the  hospitalities  that  were  sb  emulously  offered 
to  him,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Port  au  Prince. 
Though  Petioii  could  riot  feel  at  his  ease  while  such  a  rival 
was  journeying  in  a  species  cff  triumph  through  the  coun- 
try, he  dared  not,  at  least  in  his  present  condition,  to  make 
an  open  manifestation  of  his  displeasure,  or  employ  force 
against  one  wjiofhad  suc1i  devoted  partisans  at  his  com- 
mand. He  determined  therefore  to  mask  his  jealous 
feelings  and  wear  an  exterior  of  complaisance,  until  he 
could  discover  the  designs  of  Rigaud.  The  latter  was 
received  graciously  by  the  president,  whose  suspicions 
were  all  effectually  lullfed  by  the  harmless  deportment  of 
the  great  mulatto  chieftain  ;  and  he  was  even  invested  by 
Petion  with  the  government  'of  the  South.  This  was  to 
place  an  idol  in  the  very  temple  of  its  worshippers,  for 
Rigaud  returned  to  Aux  Cayes  to  draw  all  hearts  to  him- 
self.    No  one  in  that  province  now  cast  a  thought  upon 
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Petion,  and  within  a  short  period  Rigaud  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  ancient  power.  Petion,  affrighted  at  his 
situation,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  two  such  rivals  as  Ri- 
gaud  and  Christophe,  began  an  open  rupture  with  the 
former  before  he  had  fully  ascertained  whether  he  could 
.sustain  himself  against  the  hostilities  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  the  mulattoes,  who  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  or  clan- 
ship foresaw  the  triumphs  which  would  be  offered  to  the 
blacks  by  civil  dissensions  among  themselves,  proposed  a 
compromise  between  Rigaud  and  Petion — but  this  was 
rejected  by  the  latter,  who  began  to  make  preparations  to 
invade  Rigaud's  province. 

These  movements  in  the  South  had  been  eagerly  watch- 
ed by  Christophe,  who  hailed  this  division  between  the 
two  mulatto  chieftains  as  the  harbinger  of  triumph  to  his 
own  pretensions.  Scarcely  had  Petion  departed  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Rigaud,  when 
he  was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  madness  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  Christophe'  on  his  capital.  Rigaud  with  a 
manly  spirit  proclaimed  the  evil  policy  of  a  strife  between 
brethren  of  the  same  race,  which  would  render  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy  who  was  waiting  to  devour  them. 
The  desire  of  self  preservation  overruled  the  suggestions 
of  personal  interest,  and  negotiations  were  made  for  an 
interview  between  the  tvvo  mulatto  chiefs  in  order  to  com- 
promise the  offensive  pretensions  which  had  sown  divis- 
ion between  them.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  bridge  of 
Miragoane,  ajid  after  a  few  dilliculties  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  Petion  and  Rigaud,  by  tlie  stipulations  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Rigaud  should  hold  -possession  of  tlie 
South,  while  Petion  was  to  retain  his  power  over  the  West 
and  as  much  of  the  North  as  could  be  wrested  from  the 
ilominion  of  Christophe.  * 

When  the  latter  had  been  informed  of  this  compact  be- 
tween Petion  and  Rigaud,  Jie  ceased  his  advance  on  Port 
au  Prince,  and  returned  into  his  own  territory  to  wait  for 
some  more  favorable  moment  to  renew  his  attempt  when 
a  new  breach  had  beeQ  made  between  his   mulatto  rivals. 

He  now  proceeded  in  person  to  superintend  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  forces  of  the 
republic  still  maintained  themselves  amidst  a  succession 
of  attacks  which  kept  up  an  almost  perpetual  skirmi.shing 
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between  the  two  combatants.  Great  difficulties  had 
heretofore  arisen  in  the  way  of  Christophe's  success,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  observance  of  the  blockade 
by  sea,  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  his  marine 
force  furnishing  a  tliousand  occasions  to  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  town.  Some  English 
or  American  adventurers  were  now  employed  to  give 
greater  efficiency  to  the  blockade,  and  secure  a  coopera- 
tion of  the  land  and  sea  forces  whenever  a  general  assault 
took  place.  By  this  stricter  investment  the  garrison  of 
the  besieged  town  was  soon  reduced  to  a  condition  which 
admitted  no  hope,  as  it  was  hemmed  in  by  a  vastly  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy,  and  destitute  of  provisions  or 
any  means  of  communication  with  Port  au  Prince.  Its 
brave  commander,  Lamarre,  had  been  slain  in  a  murder- 
ous attack,  which  had  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  seemed  necessary,  amidst  the  exasperation 
of  the  time,  to  secure  conditions  of  safety  while  they 
could  be  obtained.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  accord- 
ingly proposed  and  granted,  and  on  tlie  8th  of  October, 
1810,  the  forces  of  Petion  delivered  up  the  fortress  which 
had  been  so  long  besieged,  and  suffered,  themselves  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  army  of  Christophe. 

Having  now  driven  the  forces  of  Petion  out  of  his  ter- 
ritory, the  black  chief  employed  himself  in  perfecting  his 
system  of  administration.   .  His  troops  were  distributed  in 
garrisons  throyghout  the  province,  and  after   their  long 
employment  in  the  field  they  were  now  left  to  a  season  of 
repose.     Having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  effectual  as- 
sistance to  be  rendered  by  a  naval  armament  in  warlike 
operations  in  such  a  country,  by  the"  importance    of  his 
vessels  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
he  applied  himself  to  create  a  navy,  to  be  employed  on 
the  coasts  of  his  enemy's  territory.     The  plantations  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island  had  now  be- 
come once  more   a  waste   of  wilderness,  and  amidst  the 
constant  devastations  of  war  the  lands  were  left  unculti- 
vated, while  those  who  should   have    been  employed   in 
laboring  upon  the  soil  were  engaged  in  slaughtering  each 
other.     The  productions  of  the  country  had  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  while  the  negroes  in  their  newborn  independ- 
ence were  endeavoring  to  sweep  each  other  from  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  famine  was  about  to  succeed  the  sword 
in  completing  the  annihilation  of  the  race.  Christophe, 
to  prevent  this  occurrence  directed  his  attention  to  meas- 
ures for  the  restoration  of  agriculture  within  his  territory. 
The  neglected  plantations  were  farmed  to  the  chiefs  of 
his  army,  and  a  multitude  of  laborers  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  different  estates  to  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  were  now  restored  to  their  former  situation.  lie 
next  commenced  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  his  government,  to  -confirm  the  fidelity  of 
his  people,  and  to  establish  measures  for  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  the  country  from  its  desolation. 

Christophe,  like  Dessalines,  had  been  made  a  monarch 
by  the  constitution  which  formed  a  Kasis  to  his  power, 
but  he  had  at  first  only  assumed  to  himself  the  modest 
title  of  President.  This  moderation  ifl  his  ambition  arose 
from  the  desire  to  supplant  Petion  in  his  government  and 
become  the  supreme  head  of  the  whole  country  without 
any  rival  or  associate.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  surround  his  power  with  republican  forms,  to  make  it 
attractive  in  the  estimation  of  the  better,  class  of  blacks 
and  mulattoes,  with  whom  republican  notions  happened 
to  be  in  vogue.  'But  the  prospect  of  superseding  Petion 
in  his  authority  had  become  less  clear  with  cve'ry  succeed- 
ing attempt  of  Christophe  against  him,^and  aftejc  years  of 
untiring  hostility  it  was  evident  that  Petion  was  more 
firmly  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  than  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration,  and  that  no  solid 
and  durable  advantages  had- been  gained  wer-hlm  in  the 
field.  Christophe  was  thas  led  tochange  his  policy,  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  assimilate  the  nature  of  the  two 
governments,  in  order  "to  supplant  his  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  he  now  resolved  to  make  his 
government  the  very  contrast  of  the  other,  and  leave  it 
to  the  people  of  his  country  to  decide  -which  of  the  two 
forms  of  power  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  population  over  which  they  maintained  their 
sway.  The  one  was  a  repubHc  in  direct  contact  with 
the  people  arid  governed  by  a  plain  engineer  officer,  who, 
though  clothed  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  "bore 
his  faculties  so  meekly"  that  he  mixed  freely  with  his 
fellow-citizens  but  as  a  man  in  high  repute  for  his  intelli- 
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gence  and  his  virtues.  Christophe  determined  that  the 
other  should  be  a  monarchy,  surrounded  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  supreme  power,  and  sustained  by  a  hereditary 
nobility,  who,  holding  their  civil  and  military  privileges 
from  the  crown,  would  be  props  to  the  throne,  and  main- 
tain industry  and  order  among  the  subjects  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Republic  was  a  government  of  the  mulattoes, 
and  iiad  been  placed  under  the  rule  of  a  mulatto  presi- 
dent. The  nwnarchy  was  to  be  essentially  and  throughout 
a  dominion  of  the  pure  blacks,  between  whom  and  the 
mulattoes  it  was  alleged  there  was  such  diversity  of  inter- 
est and  personal  feeding  that  no  common  sympathy  could 
exist  between  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  new 'policy  Christophe's  Council 
of  State  was  convoked,  and  commenced  its  labors  to 
modify  the  constitntion  of  February,  1807,  in  order  to 
make  it  conformable  to'  the  new  ambition  of  Christophe. 
With  this  council  there  had  been  associated  the  principal 
generals  of  the  army  and  several  private  citizens  who  were 
sufficiently  in  the  favor  of  Christophe  to  be  ranked  among 
those  willing  to  do  him  honor  The  labors  of  this  coun- 
cil were  brief,  and  upon  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  the 
session  was  closed  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  frame  of 
government.  .  The  imperial  constitution  of  1805  wag 
modified  to  form  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  North, 
and  to  place  the  crown  of  Hayti  upon  Christophe  under 
the  title  of  Henry  the  First. 

In  their  announcement  to  the  world  of  this  new  organ- 
ization of  the  goverftmeut  the  Council  declared,  that  the 
constitution  which  had  been  framed  in  tlie  year  1807, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  had  been  adaiiied  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country  at  thc{t  epoch,  but  that  the  favorable 
moment  had  arriveli  to  perfect  their  work,  and  establish  a 
permanent  form  of  government,  suited  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  people  over  which  it  was  to  bear  rule. 
They  added  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  felt  with  them 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  hereditary  monarchy  In 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  a  government*  administered  by 
a  single  individual  was,  less  than  any  other,  subject  to 
the  chances  of  revolution,  as  it  possessed  within  itself  a 
higher  power  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens,  to  preserve  internal  order  and  maintain  respect 
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abroad;  that  the  title  of  governor-general,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  Toussaint  Louverture,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  the  dignity  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  that  that  of 
emperor,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Dessalines, 
could  not  in  strictness  be  conferred  but  upon  the  sove- 
reign of  several  states  united  under  one  government, 
while  that  of  president  did  not  in  fact  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  sovereign  power  at  all.  In  consideration  of  these 
grave  objections  to  all  other  terms  to  designate  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  state,  the  council  expressed  itself 
driven  at  last  to  adopt  the  title  of  king.  It  further  de- 
clared that  the  nation  ought,  from  considerations  of  grat- 
itude alone,  to  confer  this  dignity  upoli  the  family  of  that 
chief  who  had  for  so  many  years  governed  the  country 
with  such  glory  and  wisdom.  By  anpthet  article  the 
council  decreed  the  institution  of  a  ■  hereditary  nobility, 
in  the  ranks  of  wMch  were  to  be  placed  all  .persons  who 
had  rendered' distinguished  services  t-o  the  state  in  the 
army,  the  magistracy,  or  the  sciences.  The  Council 
next  proceeded  by  a  formal  decree  to  confer  the  title  of 
King  of  llayti  upon  Henry  Christophe  and  his  successors 
in  the  male  line,  and  to  make  such  cFranges  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  constitution  of  180'/'  as  wfere  required  by 
the  recent  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  government. 
Christophe  was  at  Fort  Dauphin  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  of  this  new  dignity  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  him  as  the  chief  of  th©  new  government,  and  his 
agents  were  immediately  busy  in  preparing  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  districts  to.  do  suitable  honor  to  their 
king,  who  was  returning  to  his  capital  to  receive  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  power  and  dignity  which  had  been  decreed 
to  his  acceptance.  The  i>e.groes,  rejoiced  at  an  excuse 
to  escape  from  tljeir  labor,  and  deliwiUed  with  the  new 
bauble  which  they  thought  had  ,becn  created  for  their 
amusement,  but  which  was  in  the  end  to  prove  itself  the 
severest  §courge"of  their  race,  .prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore Christophe  with  the  salutations  considered  due  to 
the  royal  head  of  the  state.*  His  return  to  his  capital 
was  made  in  a  triumphal  manner,  and  the  population  of 
Cape  Francois  received  him  with  plaudits  of  joy  and 
gratulation.  A  court  was  held  that  very  night,  and  their 
majesties  of  Ilayti,  clad  in  the  adornments  of  royalty, 
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which  had  already  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  cortege  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  army  and  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  received 
the  felicitations  of  their  subjects  and  of  the  white  stran- 
gers resident  in  the  capital. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Council  of  State,  which,  with 
the  additions  m;tde  to  their  number  from  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  ariny  and  the  leaders  among  the  population,  was 
pompously  styled  the  Council  General,  in  their  robes  of 
state  and  headed  by  their  president  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Christophe,  to  announce  in  formal  terms  the  ter- 
mination of  their  lahors,  which  had  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  constitution,  making  the  crown  of  Hayti 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince.  After  a 
speech  fdled  with  the  very  essence  of  adulation,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  Gen.  R'omaine,  exclaimed  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  "  People  of  Hayti,  regard 
with  pride  your  present  situation.  Cherish  no  longer 
any  feal-s  for  the  future  prosperity  t)f  your  country,  and 
address  your  gratitude  to  heaven,  for  while  there  exists  a 
Henry  upon  the  throne  a  Sully  will  ever  be  found  to  direct 
the  march  of  your  happiness." 

On  the  day  following  the  new  constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed by  official  announcement  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
Christophe  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  pow- 
ers which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  first  act  of 
his  reign  was  the  promulgation  of  a  royal  edict,  creating 
a  heredit-ary  nobility,  as  anatural  support  to  his  govern- 
ment and  an  institution  to  give  eclat  and  permanence  to 
his  sovereignty.  These  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were 
taken  mostly  from  .among  the  chiefs  -of  the  army,  and 
consisted  of  two  pfinces,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  of  seven 
dukes,  twentyrt-wo  counts,  thirty-five  barops,  and  fourteen 
chevaliers.  Of  priority  in  ranlc^  among  the  princes  of 
the  kingdom,  were  those  of  the  royallilood,  consisting  of 
the  two  sons  of  Christophe,  the  eldes't  of  whom  as  heir 
apparent  received  the, title  of  PriiTce  Royal^  The  diffiBr- 
ent  districts  of  the  province  were  erected  into  fiefs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  bestowed  in  perpetuity  upon  Ihe  new  no- 
bility, into  principalities  for  the  princes,  duchies  for  the 
dukes  and  counties  for  the  counts.  These  appropriated 
possessions  of  the  nobles  were  subjected  to  a  territorial 
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tax,  consisting  of  one  fourth  of  their  annual  income, 
which  was  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  They  were 
decreed  unalienable,  and  were  to  descend  in  perpetuity  to 
the  successors  of  the  original  possessors  by  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, until  the  house  became  extinct  by  the  failure 
of  male  heirs  to  inherit  the  dignity.  It  was  further  de- 
clared, that  there  were  to  be  future  admissions  into  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  of  those  who  should  render  import- 
ant services  to  the  state,  whether  in  a  military  or  civil  ca- 
pacity, and  that  both  with  the  reigning  prince  and  his 
successors  talents  and  virtue  were  the  only  distinctions 
which  would  give  validity  to  the  claims  of  those  aspiring 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  the  state. 

Having  accomplished  this  measure,  which  created  a 
l»ost  of  fierce  barbarian  tyrants  to  rule  the  emancipated 
negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  Christophe  turned  his  cares  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  to  a  new 
organization  of  the  clergy  within  his  realms.  Cape  Fran- 
cois, re-baptized  Cape  Henry,  was  made  an  archepiscopal 
see,  and  bishopricks  were  establisiied  in  the  three  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  island,  namely,  at  Gonaives,  at  Port  au 
Prince,  and  at  Aux  Cayes.  A  small  number  of  young 
blacks  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Dessalines,  to '  receive 
consecration  and  ordination  from'  the  Pope,  in  order  to 
the  formation  of  a  native  priesthood  for  the  black  empire 
•^-but  through  the  interference  of  Napoleon,' Pius  VI. 
refused  his  consent  to  this  measure,  and  the  black  aspi- 
rants to  holy  orders  were  compelled  to  return  as  they 
went.  Warned  by  this  uncompliant  attitude  assumed  by 
the  head  of  the  church,  Christophe  to.ok  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  availing  himself  of  the  presence  of  a 
Spanish  capuchin-,  named  Brelle,  who  had  formerly 
anointed  Dessalines  emperor  of  Ilayti,  he  placed  this 
friar  at  the  head  of  his  newly  organized  church  as  arch- 
bishop of  Hayti  and  grand  ahnoner  to  the  king.  To  this 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  there  were  assigned  a  house  in 
Cape  Henry,  denominated  tlie  archepiscopal  palace,  and  a 
yearly  support  to  be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  his  see. 
To  have  nothing  wanting  in  the  pageantry  and  ceremo- 
nial of  majesty,  Christophe,  on  the  20th  of  April,  issued 
another  edict,  creating  a  royal  and  military  order  of  St. 
Henry,  giving  personal  nobility  to  those  admitted  into  its 
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legion.  This  was  composed  of  ten  grand  crosses,  twenty- 
one  commanders,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cheva- 
liers. 

Appended  to  the  order  for  the  creation  of  the  new  no- 
bility there  were  minute  instructions  as  to  the  costume  of 
the  black  court.  The  princes  and  dukes  were  required 
to  wear  a  white  tunic  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  over 
this  under-garment  there  was  to  be  tlw-own  a  black  cloak 
descending  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  red  facings  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  connected  at  the  neck  by  a  gold 
button.  The  legs  were  to  be  clothed  in  white  silk  hose, 
and  the  shoes  to  be  of  red  morocco,  fastened  with  square 
gold  buckles.  A  gold  hilted  sword,  and  round  Spanish 
hat  with  red  and  black  plumes,  completed  this  court  attire. 
The  "counts  were  habited  like  the  princes  and  dukes,  ex- 
cept that  their  cloaks  weYe  to  be  blue  instead  of  black, 
and  to  be  faced  witii  white  instead  of  red,  while  the  ba- 
rons and  chevaliers  were  dressed  in  simple  coats,  which 

for  the  latter  were  blue  and   for  the    former  red their 

hats  being  decorate'd  with  plumes^  the  colors  of  which 
were  white  and  green.  The  knights  of  St.  Henry  bore 
for  a  decoration  a  large  gold  cross  set  with  brilliants  and 
suspended  from  the  ne(jk  by-a  ribbon.  Upon  one  side  of 
this  cross  there  was  engraved- the-  image -of  Christophe, 
with  the  words,  "  Henry  fondateur  1811,"  and  upon  the 
other  a  crown  of  laurel  with  a  star,  and  the  device,  "  priz 
de  la  valeur." 

Having  "finished  these  creations  of  his  new  monarchy, 
and  received  the  two  royal  crOwns  of  Hayti,  Christophe 
appointed  the  2d  of  June,  1811,  a§  the  day  for  his  coro- 
nation. All  the  chiefs  of  the^  "army  and  other  grandees 
of  the  realm  had  orders  to  repair  to  the  capital,  and 
among  them  there  appeared  a  deputation  from  the- blacks 
of  the  Spanish  terfitory,  who  Had  assumed  to  themselves 
the  pompous  appellations  of  Don  Raphael  de  Villars, 
chief  commandant  of  Santiago  ;  Don  Raimond  de  Villa, 
command.ant  of  Vega  -  Don  Vincent  de  Luna,  and  Don 
Jose  Thabanes,  who  at  least  represented  the  Spanish  Cre- 
oles by  the  grandiloquence  of  their  names.  'An  immense 
pavilion  had  been  erected  upon  the  Pkice  d' Amies  of 
Cape  Henry,  furnished  with  a  throne,  galleries  for  the 
great  ladies  of  the  court,  chapels, -oratories,  an  orchestra, 
VOL.  ri.  16* 
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and  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  august  cere- 
mony. This  was  performed  in  due  stateliness  by  the 
new  archbishop  of  Hayti,  the  capuchin  Brelle,  who  con- 
secrated Christophe  king  of  Hayti  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  First.  An  immense  entertainment  had  been 
provided  by  the  new  monarch  to  conclade  the  transac- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Chris- 
tophe with  the  English  nation  was  commemorated  by  a 
proposal  of  the  health  of  the  black  king  by  Capt.  Doug- 
las of  the  frigate  Reindeer,  to  which  his  majesty  of  Hayti 
replied  by  toasting  "  his  dear  brother  George  Third, 
whose  life  he  hoped  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  universe 
might  preserve  to  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  be  always  the  constant  friend 
of  Hayti,"* 

After  the  festivities  of  the  coronation  were  over,  Chris- 
tophe proceeded  to  form  an  administration.  The  Prince 
of  Gonaives  was  made  minister  of  finances  and  of  the 
interior  ;  the  Prince  of  Limbe  minister  of  war  and  ma- 
rine J  the  Due  de  Morin  minister  of  state  and  of  foreign 
affairs;  the  Count  de  Terre  Nueve  minister -of  justice ; 
the  Count  de  Limonade  secretary  of  the  king,  and  the 
chevalier  Dupuy  interpreter. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Mole- St.  Nich- 
olas, Christophe  had  made  the  territory  of  his  government 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  republic.  His  kingdom  now 
included  all  the  ancient  French  province  of  tl>e  North,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  of  the  West.  He  now  di- 
vided it  into  three  divisions,  which  were  denominated 
those  of  Sans  Soucr,  or  the  capital — Plaisance  in  the 
West — and  St.  Marks  in  the  South. 

To  furnish  himself  with  all  the  appointments  corres- 
pondent to  his  royal  dignity,  he  now  began  the  erection 
of  a  palace,  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from 
Cape  Henry,  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  the  historical 
name  of  Sans  Souci.  This  palace  has  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  in  the 
West  Indies,  With  the  despotic  power  and  a  portion  of 
the  prospective  ambition  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings, 
Christophe  employed  vast  multitudes  of  his  subjects,  gath- 
ered from  every  district  of  his  kingdom,  to  accomplish 
*  /\imnn-"»ch  d'Uaiii, 
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the  stupendous  undertaking  which  he  had  planned.  The 
rugged  mountainous  region  in  the  vicinity  of  his  intended 
residence  was  changed  from  its  original  condition  to  form 
the  gardens  of  the  palace.  Hills  were  levelled  with  the 
plain,  deep  ravines  were  filled  up,  and  roads  and  passages 
were  opened,  leading  in  all  directions  from  the  royal 
dwelling.  Upon  the  foundations  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
pared, Christophe  began  the  erection  of  an  edifice  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  Louvre.  The  halls  and  sa- 
loons were  wrought  with  mahogany,  the  floors  were  laid 
with  rich  marble,  and  numerous  jets  d'eau  furnished  cool- 
ness and  a  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  different  apart- 
mentSi 

Meai>time,  to  continue  the  policy  of  Dessalines  design- 
ed to  secure  the.  country  against  any  future  designs  of 
the  French,- whose  claims  to  the  island  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them  were  still  a  constant  source  of  solici- 
tude to  the  two  chiefs  of  Hayti,  Christophe  began  the 
erection  of  immense  fortifications  upon  the  mountains  of 
Grande  Riviere,  which  overhung  his  new  palace.  Here 
he  determined  to  build  an  impregnable  fortress,  which, 
like  the  forjnidable  works  of  Dessalines  at  Marchand, 
would  protect  the  royal  residence,  and  furnish  a  place  of 
retreat  in  the  hour  of  danger.  This  stupendous  structure 
was  mounted  with  three  or  four  hundr-ed  cannon,  and 
built  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Euro- 
pean engineers,  who  w'^ere  repaid  for  the  captivity  which 
confined  them  as  fixtures  in  the  place,  by  the  honors  and 
emoluments  which  were  heap6d  upon  them  by  the  black 
king.  It  was  situated  upon  the  precipitous  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  island,  from  which 
the  warder,  perched  as  he  was -in  tlie  clouds,  could  see  in 
the  horizon  one  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast.  In  front 
were  the  heights  and  the  town  of  Cape  Henry,  the  royal 
capital,  with  its  spacious  harbor  and  the  distant  sea;  to 
the  westward  could  be  seen  the  island  of  Tortugas  and 
the  shores  of  Port  de  Paix,  and  eastward  were  the  steep 
high  bluff  of  Lagrange,  Fort  Royal,  Monte  Christe,  and 
Mansanilla  Bay.  Within  the  interior  of  this  gloomy  for- 
tress were  the  dungeons  prepared  by  the  cautious  foresight 
of  Christophe,  to  be  the  prison,  and  perhaps  tomb,  of 
those  who  had  fallen   under   his   suspicions   by  making 
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themselves  daiigerous  to  his  power,  and  within  a  few 
years  from  th;*  epoch  they  were  habitually  tenanted  by 
more  than  six  thousand  persons  who  had  become  the  vic- 
tims of  Christophe's  jealousy.  This  formidable  castle 
had  been  narhed  the  Citadel  Henry,  and  was  an  intimate 
appendage  to  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci ;  and  though  no 
"  bridge  of  sighs"  connected  them,  the  passage  was  easy 
and  often  speedy  from  the  palace  of  the  black  king  to 
the  subterranean  dungeons  destined  for  his  victims. 

When  Petion  had  been  left  at  peace  by  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Christophe  from  the  war  against  him,  all  his 
former  jealousy  was  awakened  within  him  against  Rigaud. 
The  treaty  of  Miragoane  had  been  wrung  from  him  by 
the  hard  necessities  of  his  situation,  which  was  such  as 
to  force  him  to  choose  between  yielding  himself  -apTey  to 
the  warlike  ambition  of  Christophe,  "or  complying  with 
the  urgent  demands  pressed  upon  him  by  the  political  im- 
portance of  Rigaud.  A  compact  thus  brought  about  by 
the  stern  compulsion  of  an  impending  danger,  and  not 
yielded  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  thfe  preservation  of 
peace,  was  not  likely  to  remain  unviolated  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  moment  had  passed  away  and  was  forgot- 
ten. Thus,  as  has  been  obsefved,  when  Christophe, 
engaged  as  he  was  in  renovating  the  structure  of  his  gov- 
ernment, had  ceased  from  his  hostilities  against  Petion, 
the  latter  became  immediately  infested  with  all  his  former 
dislike  of  Rigaud.  Intrigues  were  commenced  against 
him,  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  Jiis  followers,  and  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  southern  blacks  against  the  mulattowho  had 
been  placed  over  them  as  their 'chief  Emissaries  were 
employed  in  all  parts  ©f  that  province,  re'minding  the 
people  of  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  republic  at  Port  an  Prince,  and 
conjuring  them  to  remember  that  the  preservation  of  the 
country  against  the  designs  of  L'rance  could  only  be  as- 
sured by  the  unanimous^support  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
republic,  who  alone  could  perpetuate  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  maintain  its  independence  against  its 
foreign  enemies.  "       « 

An  armistice  concljjded  between  Petion  and  the  ma- 
roon chief,  Goinar,  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the  for- 
mer to  arm  this  formidable  brigand  against  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  South.  Gomar's  followers,  eager  for  new 
scenes  of  plunder,  commenced  their  depredations  in  the 
plain  of  Aux  Cayes,  and  the  plantations  in  that  quarter 
were  soon  subjected  to  the  same  ravages  as  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  those  of  Grande  Anse.  While  Rigaud  was  in- 
volved in  a  perplexing  war  with  these  banditti,  and  had 
already  discovered  that  the  allegiance  of  his  own  follow- 
ers at  Aux  Cayes  was  wavering  and  insecure,  he  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  intelligence  that  Petion  had  already  invaded 
his  territory  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Thus  were  the 
mulattoes  committing  suicide  upon  their  political  hopes, 
if  not  upon  their  very  existence,  by  a  mad  strife  in  the 
cause  of  their  respective  chiefs,  when  their  formidable 
enemy  in  the  North  was  concentrating  his  power,  and 
watching  a  favorable  moment  to  pour  destruction  upon 
both. 

Rigaud  hastened  to  gather  together  his  forces,  in  order 
to  defend  his  territory  against  this  invasion  of  Petion,  and 
the  latter,  having  already  passed  the  mountains  of  La 
Hotte,  was  met  by  his  antagonist  in  the  plain  of  Aux 
Cayes.  A  furious  battle  immediately  took  place,  and  after 
a  gallant  resistance  Rigaud's  troops  had  already  begun  to 
give  ground  before  the  overpowering  numbers  and  suc- 
cessive charges  of  the  enemy,  when  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Borgella 
coming  in  from  Aquin,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor 
of  Rigaud,  and  Petion  was  defeated  in  his'  tarn,  and  his 
army  almost  annihilated  in  the  rout  which  followed.* 

The  joy  of  this  signal  victory  over  his  opponent,  which 
had  driven  hira  from  -the-  southern  tertitoryj  did  not  efface 
the  bitter  recollections  which  had  'fastened  themselves 
upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  Rigaud.  In  that  province, 
where  he  had  once  been  all  powerful,  and  Petion  a  subservi- 
ent instrument  bf  his  will,  hg  saw  that  his  former  glory 
had  so  far  departed  that  he  couJd  not  trust  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  personal  attendants,  while  his  former  lieutenant 
was  now  his  triumphant  rival.  The  -applauses  and  sworn 
devotedness  with  which  the  multitude  had  once  followed 
in  the  march  of  his  power  had  now  with  proverbial  fick- 
leness been  exchanged  for  the  coldness  of  indifference, 
or  an  open  alliance  with  his  foes.     In  this  desolate  state 

♦  Lacroix. 
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of  his  fortunes  Rigaud  had  lost  his  wonted  energies,  and 
instead  of  following  up  his  late  success,  and  arming  him- 
self for  one  last  desperate  effort  to  crush  his  insinuating 
but  unwarlike  opponent,  he  returned  to  Aux  Cayes  to 
new  solicitudes  and  new  experience  of  the  faithlessness  of 
that  mob  whose  whirlwind  march  he  hid  once  guided  in 
its  track  of  desolation  by  a  single  word. 

Petion's  partisans  had  now  gained  over  to  their  opin- 
ions a  formidable  proportion  of  the  people  of  Aux  Cayes, 
and  Rigaud  had  scarcely  entered  his  capital  when  a  mul- 
titude of  blacks  and  mulattoes  was  gathered  in  the  street 
opposite  the  government  house.  Their  cries  of  vengeance 
upon  Rigaud,  and  their  menacing  preparations,  struck  a 
panic  into  the  little  body  of  followers  who  faithful  among 
the  faithless  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy  to  the 
declining  fortunes  of  their  once  glorious  chief  These 
besought  Rigaud  not  to  attempt  the  hazardous  experiment 
of  showing  himself  in  the  gallery  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse.  But  not  suspecting  that  the  last  remnant  of  his 
once  mighty  influence  had  departed  from  him,  Rigaud 
persevered  in  his  design,  and  advancing  to  the  gallery  of 
the  house  he  demanded  in  a  mild  voice  of  the  leaders  of 
the  multitude  what  they  intended  by  a  movement  so 
threatening,  when  he  received  in  answer  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry aimed  at  his  life.  But  he  remained  unharmed,  though 
he  returned  into  the  house  heart-struck  and  desperate.  A 
furious  onset  was  immediMely  commenced  from  without, 
and  this  was  answered  by  a  vigilant  and  deadly  defence 
from  Rigaud's  followers  \Vifhm.  The  contest  continued 
through  the  ni^ht,  but  the  mob  were  defeated  in  every  at- 
tempt which  they  made-  to  obtain  a  lodgment  within  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  no  decisive  success  «ould  be  at- 
tained to  disperse  them.  Rigaud,  no\v  convinced  that 
the  witchery  of  his  power  exis'ted  no  longer,  made  a  for- 
mal abdication  of  his  authority,  andnominated  Gen.  Bor- 
gella  as  his  successor  iji  the  command  of  the  South.  Ri- 
gaud, worn  vvitli  chagrin  afyl  humiliation,  retired  to  his 
plantation  Laborde,  where  he  died  within  a  few  days  after, 
a  victim  to  the  faithlessn«.ss  of  the  multitude,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  succeeding  denmgogues  whose  power  is  sustained 
by  catering  to  the  pe^-verse  appetites  of  the  rabble. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Endeavorsi  of  Cliristophe  for  a  peaceable  union  of  the  whole  island  under  hj« 
sway— Siege  of  Tort  au  Prince — Conspiracy  against  Cliristophe— His  cruelty 
and  the  des«rtions  from  his  army — The  siege  is  raised — Persecution  of  the 
Mulaltoes — Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Christophe  and  Petion — Ac- 
count of  Petion'a  administration — Internal  policy  of  Christophe — His  despo- 
tism— Court  and  Public  Audiences. 

Christophe,  now  enthroned  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
North,  seized  upon   the  leisure  which   was   afforded  him 
after  perfecting  the   internal  details    of  his  new  govern- 
ment, to  attempt  a  peaceable  union  of  the  blacks  of  the 
South  with  those  who  were  already  the  loyal   subjects  of 
what  he  considered  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  island. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  deputation  was  dispatched  from 
his  capital,  to  proceed  into   the  territory  of  the   republic 
as  the  envoys  of  the  black  king,  who  proposed  the  union 
of  the  whole  population   in  one   undivided   government, 
secured  under  the  form  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  both 
from  the  revolutions  and  weakness  of  one  the   structure 
of  which  was  more  popular.   .  These   emissaries,  sent  to 
declare"  the.  clemency    and   peaceful    intentions  of   the 
monarch  of  the  North,  were  taken  from   among  the  pris- 
oners who  had  faljen  into  the  power  of  Christophe  by  the 
capitulation  o'f  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  who  had  been 
adopted  into  the  royal  army  and  made  the  sharers  of  the 
royal  bounty  of  the  black  king.     To  assist  in  this  new 
measure  a  proclamation  was  issued   from  the  palace  at 
Cape  Henry  on  the  4tli  of  September,  1811,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ^outh,  who  were  no  longer  called 
the  enemies  of  the  royal  government,  but  erring  children, 
misled  by  the  (fesigning ;  tind  they  were   implored  to  re- 
turn to  their  'allegiance  to  the  paternal   government  of 
that  chief  who  had  just  been  constituted  the  hereditary 
prince  of  the  blacks.     "  A  new  era,"  said  this  royal  doc- 
ument, "  has  now  dawned  upon  the  destinies  of  Hayti. 
New  grades,  new  employments,  new  dignities,  in  fine,  an 
order  of  hereditary  nobility,  are   hereafter  to   be  the  re- 
wards of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  state.    You 
can  participate  in  all  these  advantages.     Come  then  to 
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join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  royal  authority,  which  has  no  other 
design  than  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  country." 

This  policy  of  Christophe  was  to  employ  the  weapons 
of  Petion  against  himself  But  the  republican  chieftain 
was  in  better  play  with  the  foils  than  his  more  unsophis- 
ticated rival  of  the  monarchy,  and  Christophe  soon  dis- 
covered that  while  he  was  attacking  the  government  of 
Petion  by  appeals  to  the  blacks,  who  were  to  be  dazzled 
with  his  royal  goodness,  the  arts  of  his  rival  were  employ- 
ed in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  had  already 
insinuated  the  poison  of  rebellion  among  his  most  trusted 
subjects.  His  infant  navy  had  hardly  been  launched  and 
manned  with  the  objects  of  his  clemency  and  royal  favor, 
when  a  detachment  of  the  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Princess  Royal  and  several  brigs  of  war,  abjured  his  au- 
thority, and  raised  the  standard  of  the  republic.  This 
defection  was  punished  by  an  English  frigate  under  Sir 
James  Lucas  Yeo,*  who  captured  the  rebellious  squad- 
ron and  restored  the  agents  to  Christophe's  vengeance. 
Indignant  at  these  attempts  of  the  mulatto  government  to 
divert  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  their  sworn  alle- 
giance to  his  throne,  Christophe  resolved  on  immediate 
war  and  the  employment  of  the  sword  against  that  race 
whose  pride  and  'Machiavelism  of  character  constituted 
them  the  natural  and  implacable-  enemies  of  the  pure 
blacks.  Conscious  of  his  military  superiority,  he  resolved  to 
make  his  preparations  for  the  intended  enterprise  such  as 
to  ensure  success  over  his  opponent ;  and  all  the  disposable 
forces  of  his  army  were  gathered  together  for  an  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

The  Artibonite  was  soon  crossed,  and  Petion's  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Boyer,  were  met  and  defeat- 
ed in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  6f  St.  Marks, — and 
the  way  was  thus  laid  open  for  an  immediate  advance 
upon  Port  au  Prince.  The  siege  of  this  place  was  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  Chri-stophe  pressed  forward 
once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  against  his  hated 
enemy.  So  sudden  had  been  the  invasion  that  Petion 
was  taken  totally  unprepared — a  considerable  portion  of 
his  army  being  absent  from  the  capital^  employed  in  watcb- 

♦  Lacroix, 
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ing  the  movements  of  Gen.  Borgella  in  the  South.  In 
this  state  of  weakness  the  town  might  have  been  surpris- 
ed and  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  but 
Christophe  had  not  calculated  upon  such  a  speedy  result 
and  though  his  vanguard  had  seized  upon  a  post  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Uie  town,  while  the  inhabitants  in  their 
exposed  condition  were  panic  struck  at  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  being  captured  immediately,  the  arrival  of  the 
main  body  of  Christophe's  army  being  delayed  twenty- 
four  hours,  time  was  thus  afforded  to  Petion  to  rally  and 
concentrate  his  means  of  defence,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  an  effectual  resistance.  Christophe's  whole  force 
came  up  the  next  day,  and  Petion's  capital  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

In  this  gigantic  attempt  of  their  old  adversary,  the  mu- 
lattoes  felt  with  terror  that  defeat  and  conquest  would 
not  be  to  them  a  simple  change  of  government,  but  would 
involve  in  its  tremendous  consequences  the  total  extermi- 
nation of  their  race.  In  so  hazardous  a  situation  they 
were  taught  to  reflect  upon  the  madness  of  their  ambi- 
tion, which  by  sowing  dissensions  among  themselves  had 
exposed  them  weak  and  unarmed  to  the  whole  power  of 
their  natural  enemy.  In  sO  fearful  a  crisis  the  resolution 
was  at  last  taken  to.  repair  their  former  error,  and  thus 
avert  the  disasters  which  now  overhung  them  by  an  atten- 
uated thread.  Negotiations  were  hastily  commenced 
with  Gen.  Borgella,  who,  sympathizing  with  his  brethren 
of  Port  au  Prince  in  their  perilous-  situation,  consented 
to  conditions  of  peace,  and  even  yielded  himself  to  the 
orders  of  Petion.  The  assistance  of  the  army  of  the 
South  was  thus  secured,. and  Gen.  Borgella  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Petion,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Christophe,  in  gain- 
ing an  eirtrance  into  the  town. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  had  already  commenced', 
but  the  mulattoes  now  united"  were  enabled  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence.  Christophe's  formidable- train  of  artil- 
lery had  been  mounted  in  batteries  upon  the  Jieights  above 
the  town,  and  kept  up  a  slow  but  ceaseless  fire  upon  the 
works  of  the  garrison  within.  The  science  of  gunnery 
has  ever  been  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  blacks  ;  and 
VOL.  n.  17 
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though  the  besieging  army  wielded  a  battering  train  suffi- 
cient, in  the  hands  of  expert  artillerists,  to  have  reduced 
an  unfortified  town  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  little  impres- 
sion was  made  by  it  upon  the  place  against  which  it  was 
levelled.     A  little  corps  of  artillerists  were   all  that  the 
royal  army  afforded  of  such  as  were  capable  of  rendering 
any  effectual  service  in  working  the  guns,  and  these  were 
required  to  hurry  from  one  redoubt  to  another,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  various  movements  and  o^)erations  of  the 
besieged.     In  consequence  of  this   awkwardness  and  ig- 
norance in  conducting  the  usual  military  operations  of  a 
siege,  the  only  effectual  attempts  of  the  royal  army  con- 
sisted in  simultaneous  assaults  made  by  the  whole  line, 
and  in  mining  against  the  works  of  defence  undertaken 
by  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  town.     Petion  conducted 
the  defence  with  considerable  ability,  and  a  succession  of 
vigorous  sallies  made  upon  the  lines  of  the  besieging  army 
without  the  town  taught  the  latter  that  they  had  a  formi- 
dable adversary  to  overcome  before  the  town  would  yield 
itself  to  their  mercy.     Amidst  these  continual  struggles, 
which  gave  daily  employment  to  the  two  forces  and   had 
already  began  to  inflame  ChristOphe  with  the  rage  of  vex- 
ation that  his  anticipated  success  was  so  likely  to  be  ex- 
changed for  defeat,  Petion  had  one  day  at  the  head  of  a 
reconnoitering  party  advanced  too  far  beyond  his  lines, 
when  he  was  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry.    The  president  of  the  republic  had  been  discovered 
by  the  decorations  upon  his  hat,  and  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
hot  pursuit  which  hung  upon  the  very  footsteps  of  the  mu- 
latto commander-in-chief',  wljose  escape  in  such   circum- 
stances seemed  impossible,  when  one  of  his  officers  devoted 
himself  to  death  to  save  the  life  of  his  chief     Exchanging 
hats  with  the  president  he  rode  swiftly  in  another  direc- 
tion.    The  whole  party  of  .  the  enemy  was  thus   drawn 
after  him,  and  he  waseoon  overtaken  and  cut  down,  while 
Petion  was  left  at  liberty  to  make  his  escape  into  the  town. 
One  of  the  principal  forts  of  the  town,  called  Fort  Re- 
publican, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  who 
in  their  operations  against  the  other  works  of  the  garrison 
had  in  several  cases  pushed  their  trenches  to  the  very  gla- 
cis of  the  enemy's  redoubt,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
the  rage  of  ferocious  beasts.     An  attempt  was  now  made 
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to  dig  a  mine  from  the  captured  fortress,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  another  of  Petion's  redoubts;  and  the 
garrison  of  the  latter,  ignorant  of  this  design  of  the  be- 
siegers, commenced  a  mine  for  the  same  purpose,  in  order 
to  regain  possession  of  the  fort  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemy.  JBy  a  singular  uniformity  in  the 
direction  of  the  respective  works,  the  two  chambers  were 
opened  into  each  other,  and  a  fierce  subterranean  conflict 
took  place — the  two  parties  exasperated  to  the  uttermost 
against  each  other,  grappling  together  and  fighting  with 
the  fixed  resolution  to  subdue  their  opponents  or  perish. 
Petion's  party  was  at  last  triumphant,  and  the  survivors 
in  the  contest  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Upon  the  night  after  this  occurrence,  an  assault  was 
ordered  by  Christophe  to  be  made  by  the  whole  of  his 
line ;  and  though  this  attack  had  been  twice  repulsed  by 
the  besieged  garrison,  it  was  renewed  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  the  town  began  to  tremble  for 
the  success  of  their  brave  defenders  against  an  enemy  so 
reckless  of  his  strength  :  but  a  skillful  movement  was  now 
ordered  by  Petion,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  his 
exhausted  garrison."  A  sally  was  made  at  daybreak  from 
the  sbuth  gate  of  the  town,  when  the  attack  made  by 
Christophe's  forces  was  at  its  height.  This  manoeuvre  was 
eminently  successful :  for  by  it  the  extreme  left  of  Chris- 
tophe's position  was  turned  by  the  victorious  assailants, 
who  poured  themselves  into  the  trenches,  stormed  the 
batteries,  and  spiked  the  guns;  This  movement  upon  his 
flank  obliged  Christophe  to  recall  those  treops  employed 
in  the  assault  upon  the  town,  in  order  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  lines,  and  thus  the  town  was  saved  from  the  dan- 
gers which  were  threatening  it  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion. 

Christophe  was  maddened  with  "rage  at  the  successful 
resistance  made  to  his  exertions  against  the  besieged 
town,  and  he  looked  upon  the  triumphs  of  his  enemy  with 
the  feelings  of  a  malignant  demon.  A  body  of  three 
hundred  prisoners,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  were 
put  to  death  with  the  most  horrible  tortures  ;  and  in  the 
exasperation  of  his  temper,  his  own  soldiers  were  scarcely 
treated  with  more  lenity.  His  bravest  officers  were  abus- 
ed or  insulted,  and  the  soldiers  tortured  upon  grounds  of 
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the  least  suspicion,  or  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Some 
of  the  wretched  victims  of  his  ferocity  were  burnt  to 
death.  Amidst  the  hatred  and  fear  inspired  by  this  cru- 
ehy,  the  besieging  army  became  daily  thinned  by  deser- 
tions to  the  enemy  ;  and  while  this  only  served  to  aug- 
ment the  atrocities  of  Christophe,  the  defection  of  his 
troops  increased,  until  whole  platoons  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  their  king  and  commander-in-chief,  and  went 
over  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  republic. 

The  siege  of  Port  au  Prince  had  now  continued  two 
months,  and  the  obstinacy  of  its  defence  had  already 
begun  to  make  Christophe  despair  of  final  success,  when 
an  occurrence  took  place  which  determined  him  to  raise 
it  immediately.  Intlignant  at  the  tyranny  of  the  black 
king,  several  chiefs  of  his  army  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  him  during  his  attendance  at  church. 
Christophe  was  always  punctual  at  mass,  and  upon  these 
occasions  the  church  was  filled  with  officers  in  waiting, 
and  surrounded  with  soldiers.  It  had  been  arranged  to 
stab  him  while  he  was  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  then  to 
proclaim  the  death  of  the  tyrant  to  the  soldiery,  whose 
attachment  to  their  monarch,  it  was  thought,  was  not  so 
warm  as  to  render  such  an  enterprise  hazardous.  This 
dangerous  undertaking  had  been  prepared  in  such  secre- 
cy, that  a  great  number  of  the  officers  and  many  soldiers 
of  the  army  had  been  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  all  things  were  now  in  readiness  for  the 
final  blow.  In  this  stage  of -the  transaction  a  mulatto  prov- 
ed faithless  to  his  associates,  and  informed  Christophe 
minutely  of  all  the  plans  of  the  conspiracy,  and  of  all  the 
agents  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  destruction. 
The  monarch,  thus  possessed  of  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  been  prepared  gainst  him,  concealed  the  venge- 
ful feelings  that  burne'd  within  him  under  an  appearanc«-i- 
of  the  utmost  composure.  He  feared  -lest  a  whisper  in-T 
timating  that.he  had  been  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
the  conspirators  might  snatch  thfem-from  his  vengeance 
by  urging  them  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  At  the  usual 
hour  the  troops  paraded  at  the  church,  and  Christophe, 
instead  of  entering  to  assist  at  the  mass,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  designated  by  their  names 
the  leaders  of  the  conspir-acy,  who  were  ordered  to  march 
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to  the  centre.  An  order  was  then  given  to  the  troops  to 
fire,  and  the  execution  was  complete. 

A  black,  named  Etienne  Magny,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Christophe's  generals ;  and  though  he  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  council  of  state  that  had  raised  the  latter  to  the 
throne  of  Hayti,  he  had  now  become  so  dissatisfied  with 
his  work  that  nothing  retained  him  to  the  standard  of  his 
king  but  the  reflection  that  his  family,  whom  he  had  left 
at  Cape  Henry,  would  be  required  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his 
defection  with  their  heads.  A  body  of  black  soldiers, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  deserting  to  the  army  of  Pe- 
tion,  willing  to  give  eclat  to  their  defection  by  taking  their 
commander  with  them,  surrounded  the  tent  of  Magny  by 
night,  and  communicated  to  him  their  intention.  The 
black  general  hesitated  not  to  express  his  willingness  to 
accompany  them ;  but  he  urged  that  tenderness  for  his 
family  forbade  an  attempt  which  would  doom  them  all  to 
certain  destruction.  The  black  soldiers  refused  to  yield 
to  these  considerations,  and  seizing  upon  Magny  they 
bore  him  off  undressed  and  without  his  arras  into  the  town. 
To  preserve  the  lives  of  Magny's  family,  Petion  treated 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  and  he  remained  at  Port  au 
Prince  until  the  death  of  Christophe,  when  he  was  made 
the  commander  of  the  North  under  Boyer. 

Christophe,  discouraged  at  his  defeats,  and  enraged  at 
the  sweeping  defections  which  were  every  day  diminish- 
ing the  numbers  of  his  army  and  strengthening  the  resour- 
ces of  his  rival,  now  commenced  his  retreat  towards  the 
North,  whence  intelligence  had  lately  reached  him  of  de- 
signs in  preparation  against  him  among  his  own  subjects. 
The  army  of  the  republic  under  general  Boyer  commenc- 
ed a  pursuit.  The  cause  of  Petion  seemed  triumphant. 
Boyer  pressed  closely  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army, 
and  Christophe  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all,  when 
the  cautious  policy  of  Petion  restrained  Boyer's  activity, 
and  the  republicans  turned  back  from  the  pursuit.  Chris- 
tophe had  been  foiled  in  his  great  effort  by  Petion  and 
Borgella,  and  he  now  regarded  the  mulattoes  with  a  ha- 
tred so  deep  and  fiendlike,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
direness  of  his  vengeance  but  the  utter  extermination  of 
that  race.  A  body  of  mulatto  women  of  the  town  of 
Gonaives,  who  had  sympathised  with  their  brethren  of 
17* 
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Port  au  Prince  in  the  struggle  which  the  latter  were  main- 
taining against  the  power  of  Christophe,  and  with  this 
communion  of  feeling  had  made  prayers  to  the  virgin 
against  the  success  of  their  king,  became  the  first  victims 
to  the  rage  of  Christophe  against  their  race.  They  were 
marched  out  of  the  town,  and  all  subjected  to  military 
execution,  without  a  distinction  in  their  punishment  or 
considerations  of  mercy  for  their  sex.  The  condition  of 
the  mulattoes  within  the  dominions  of  Christophe  now 
became  one  of  unmitigated  wretchedness.  A  cordon  of 
posts,  preserving  an  intimate  communication  with  each 
other  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom, 
completely  shut  up  all  the  approaches  to  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  and  a  squadron  of  small  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coasts  forbade  all  attempts  to  escape  by  sea. 
Christophe  had  been  driven  to  these  precautionary  meas- 
ures by  other  Considerations  than  those  of  \'engeance  ;  for 
the  severe  toil  to  which  the  blacks  were  confined  upon 
the.  plantations  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  knowledge  that 
had  been  spread  abroad  of  the  idleness  enjoyed  in  the  re- 
public, had  caused  a  continual  drain  of  the  population  of 
the  North  to  enjoy  the  negro's  paradise,^ease  and  pov- 
erty in  the  province  of  the  Soirth.  Christophe  had  long 
ago  resolved  to  rest  the  foundation  of  his  power  upon  the 
support  of  the  pure  blacks,  and  he  now  determined  to 
make  his  administration  one  of  ceaseless  hatred  and  per- 
secution of  the  mulattoes.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
policy,  he  hoped  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  blacks  pre- 
vail over  the-superior  intelligence  and  bravery  of  the  mu- 
lattoes. Inflammatory  pamphlets  were  now  printed  by 
his  order,  and  distributed  among  the  population  of  the 
republic,  with  the  design  to  arouse  the  jealousies  of  the 
negroes  of  that  government  against  the  mulattoes,  and  to 
alarm  their  fears  of  becoming  slaves  to  that  aspiring  and 
haughty  race. 

Meantime  the  mulattoes  in  the  North,  persecuted  on 
every  side,  and  given  over  to  massacre  and  death,  were 
like  sheep  pursued  by  ravenous  wolves.  No  hiding-place 
could  afford  them  a  secure  shelter  from  their  enemies,  no 
protector  could  assure  them  an  asylum.  They  fled  from 
the  towns  where  their  friends  and  associates  were  deliv- 
ered over  to  daily  butcheries,  and   scattered  themselves 
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over  the  country  to  find  out  some  friendly  retreat  from 
the  fiends  that  were  pursuing  them.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods,  and  lived  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
mountains,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  pass 
the  cordon  of  black  troops  posted  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  republic.  But  when  no  blood  thirsty  partisans  of 
Christophe  were  immediately  upon  their  track,  patroles 
and  videttes  were  ever  on  the  lookout,  and  a  smoke  seen 
arising  among  the  trees  was  an  unfailing  signal  to  guide 
them  to  the  haunts  of  their  victims.  Warned  by  these 
dangerous  consequences,  so  sure  to  follow  the  employ- 
ment of  fire  in  dressing  their  meals,  the  mulatto  fugitives 
were  driven  at  last  to  subsist  on  roots,  or  to  prepare  their 
food  by  a  smothered  fire  kindled  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth. 

Christophe  had  now  discovered  the  too  palpable  truth, 
that  so  far  from  his  possessing  the  means  to  drive  his  rival 
from  the  government  of  the  South,  all  his  cares  and  precau- 
tions were  requisite  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  over  his 
own  subjects  ©f  the  North.  A  train  of  perpetual  suspicions 
kept  his  jealousy  ever  alive,  and  vexed  by  the  tortures  of 
eternal  solicitude  his  despotic  temper  grew  by  the  cruelty 
which  had  hecome  its  aliment.  Together  with  this  perpetu- 
al inquietude  for  the  safety  of  his  power,  Which  made  the 
new  throne  of  Hayti  a  pillow  of  thorns  and  torture,  other 
considerations  had  their  influence  to  arrest  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  country.  The  giant  power 
of  Napolean  had  now  extended  itself  over  almost  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  with  such  an  infinity  of  means  at 
his  disposal,  it  was  yearly  expected  that  another  arma- 
ment, proportiqned  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  French 
emperor,  would  be  sent  to  crush  the  insurgents  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  restore  that  island  on-ce  more  to  the  pos- 
session of  its  ancient  colonists.  Influenced  by  the  fears 
inspired  by  these  forebodings,  the  two  governments  of 
Hayti  were  actuated  by  a  common  instinct  of  self  pre- 
servation to  cease  from  their  warfare,  and  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  resources  in  a-  civil  strife  which  threatened  to 
become  interminable,  to  employ  themselves  in  giving  per- 
manence to  their  existing  condition,  and  prosperity  to  the 
country  under  their  control.  The  population  which  haa 
been  employed  in  the  armies  of  the  two  powers  had  been 
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taken  from  his  labors  upon  the  soil,  and  the  ravages  of 
war  had  consumed  and  destroyed  the  scanty  growth  of 
the  plantations.  Amidst  this  unproductiveness  of  agri- 
culture, which  spread  the  miseries  of  want  and  destitu- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  both  governments,  the 
occurrence  of  a  maritime  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  entirely  cutoif  the  supplies  which  had  been 
drawn  from  those  two  countries,  and  the  evil  condition  of 
the  island  was  complete.  In  this  sad  state  of  their  affairs 
both  Christophe  and  Petion  ceased  from  all  military  ope- 
rations against  each  other,  without  previous  arrangement 
or  military  truce  ;  and  they  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  hostile  dep- 
redation or  the  neglect  of  peaceful  employments  within 
their  respective  territories.  They  even  agreed,  though 
without  any  written  treaty,  to  unite  themselves  in  mutual 
defence  in  case  of  threatening  invasion  from  abroad.  In 
the  same  manner  it  was  tacitly  stipulated,  that  a  neutral 
territory  should  exist  on  the  boundaries  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, extending  for  ten  leagues  between  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  states.  It  was  expected  that  the  armies  of 
neither  power  would  enter  this  territory,  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  partition  between  two  hostile  parties, 
who  would  never  be  reconciled  to  a  more  perfect  peace. 
This  neutral  territory  comprised  the  rich  plain  of  Bou- 
cassin,  once  the  garden  of  the  island,  but  now  overgrown 
with  thick  forests,  and  completely  restored  to  the  wildness 
of  its  condition  under  the  Indian  caciques. 

Though  this  armi.stice  with  his  formidable  competitor 
in  the  North,  and  the  death  of  Rigaud  in  the  South,  had 
left  Petion  at  leisure  to  confirm  and  strengthen  his  power, 
he  found  a  thousand  difficulties  in  his  situation,  to  disturb 
his  quiet,  and  make  his  administration  a  ceaseless  succes- 
sion of  cares  and  thick-coming  perplexities.  Petion  was 
superior  to  Christophe  in  education  and  in  the  refinement 
given  him  by  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  an  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  European  society  ;  but  he  was  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  black  monarch  in  boldness  and  decision 
of  character.  Petion  was  subtle,  cautious  and  despondent. 
He  aspired  to  be  the  Washington,  as  Christophe  was 
deemed  the  Bonaparte,  of  Hayti.  By  insinuating  the  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  republicanism,  Petion  succeeded  in 
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in  governing  with  but  ten  thousand  mulattoes  a  population 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  blacks.  The  latter, 
though  ever  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  their  haughty  and 
ambitious  compatriots,  the  mulattoes,  were  yet  taught  by 
the  tyranny  of  Christophe  and  the  mildness  of  Petion, 
the  unpalatable  but  evident  truth,  that  their  happiness  was 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  race ;  and  to 
save  themselves  from  the  worst  of  bondage,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve' the  authority  of  the -country  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  mulatto  ruler.  While  Christophe  was  wield- 
ing an  iron  despotism  which  pressed  his  subjects  to  the 
earth,  it  was  the  policy  of  Petion  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment lightly,  and  to  give  the  negroes  under  his  rule 
their  hearts'  content  of  indolence,  raggedness  and  disor- 
der. A  cautious,  wily  system  of  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments among  the  military  and  civil  authorities,  filled  the 
ranks  of  power  with  mulattoes,  and  prepared  the  political 
system  of  the  republic  for  a  mulatto  dynasty  to  continue 
in  perpetuity. 

The  republic  preserved  the  system  of  administration 
of  the  French  revolution  by  arrondissefnents  commanded 
by  general  officers,  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  an 
administrator,  treasurer,  director  of  the  customs  and 
judiciary  establishment.  The  citizens  were  equal,  and 
property  was  equally  devisible  among  all.  Marriage,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  civil  connection  as  m  France,  was 
nearly  abolished  altogether,  and  universal  and  promiscu- 
ous licence  introduced  in  its  stead. 

As  might  be  expected,  so  much  liberty  among  such  a 
population  soon  produced  results  such  as  to  make  Petion 
suspect  the  wisdom  of  his  own  policy.  The  black  repub- 
licans became  a  horde  "of  barbarians,  worse  than  their 
brethren  of  Dahomey,  with  all  the  vices  of  civilized  man, 
■but  without  the  intelligence  or  character  of  the  latter  to 
control  them  :  one  part  of  the  population  preyed  upon  the 
other,  and  all  spent  their  lives  ni  idleness,  disorder  and 
petty  crime.  '  The  republic,  as  well  as  the  monarchy,  was 
essentially  military  in  its  structure ;  but  the  army  of  Pe- 
tion was  but  an  armed  rabble,  undisciplined,  unclothed, 
unfed,  unpaid.  The  rich  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac,  and  the 
lands  of  the  South,  had  long  before  this  epoch  become  an 
uncultivated  wilderness  ;  and  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
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try  were  confined  to  the  coffee  of  the  mountain  districts, 
which,  growing  almost  without  labor,  constituted  a  manna 
of  the  wilderness  to  supply  the  present  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  feH  far  short  of  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  administration,  even  when 
the  most  exorbitant  imposts  and  duties  were  imposed  upon 
the  productions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  im- 
portations from  abroad-  In  this  state  of  things  the  per- 
plexities of  Petion  were  augmented  with  each  returning 
year  ;  but  having  once  adopted  a  system  of  policy  so  fer- 
tile in  evil,  no  way  was  left  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
he  perhaps  foresaw  that  by  such  a  course  alone  perma- 
nence could  be  secured  to  the  institutions  of  the  republic. 

Assuming  no  pretensions  to  personal  or  official  dignity, 
and  totally  rejecting  all  the  ceremonial  of  a  court,  it  was 
Petion's  ambition  to  maintain  the  exterior  of  a  plain  re- 
publican magistrate.  Clad  in  the  white  linen  undress  of 
the  country,  and  with  a  Madras  handkerchief  tied  about 
his  head,  he  mixed  freely  and  promiscuously  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  or  seated  himself  in  the  piazza  of  the  government 
house,  accessible  to  all.  He  professed  to  hold  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  submit  to  their  will,  whether  it  was  to  guide  the  power 
of  the  state,  or  yield  his  head  to  the  executioner.  The 
enemies  of  his  government  when  they  became  formidable 
were  disposed  of  by  noiseless  methods,  which  gave  no 
eclat  to  the  affair,  and  left  the  friends  of  the  victim  to 
wonder  at  his  sudden  disappearance.  A  colonel  in  the 
republican  army  had  one  day  visited  the  president,  and 
while  Petion  and  his  visitor  were  traversing  the  hall  of 
the  government  house,  the  black  officer,  without  previous 
threat  or  giving  cause  for  suspicion,  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket  and  fired  it  at  the  president.  Petion  was,  how- 
ever, unharmed,  and  falling  immediately  upon  the  assas- 
sin he  disarmed  him  without  inflicting  upon  him  any  injury. 
The  guard,  who  had  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol  and 
the  noise  of  the  struggle  which  ensued,  rushed  into  the 
house  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Petion  and  his  late  antag- 
onist were  found  pacing  the  apartment  together,  and  while 
the  president  refused  to  acknowledge  that  any  thing  extra- 
Ordinary  had  occurred,  he  mildly  signified  that  the  officer 
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should  be  taken  into  custody.     The  latter  was  conveyed 
to  prison  where,  he  was  found  dead  on  the  following  morn- 

Christophe  followed  the  system  of  administration  which 
had  been  established  by  Toussaint,  and  the  population  of 
his  territory  was  divided  into  the  classes  of  the  great 
lords,  and  their  vassals,  the  laborers  upon  the  soil, — 
among  whom  the  kingly  power  of  the  monarch  towered 
above  all.  The  nobles  of  the  kingdom  were  a  species  of 
absolute  pachas  within  the  districts  granted  to  their  juris- 
diction ;  and  while  they  paid  a  territorial  impost  to  the 
king,  of  whom  they  fanned  their  estates,  the  negroes  who 
labored  upon  the  soil  were  merely  supplied  with  the 
means  of  subsistence — the  chief  products  of  their  labor 
passing  into  the  hands  of  their  titulary  lord.  This  system, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  Toussaint,  was  founded  upon  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  African  character.  The  only 
means  to  govern  the  negro,  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
his  social  being,  is  the  monarchical  rulawhich  exists  upon 
a  plantation.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  control  a  race 
that  lives  without  reflection,  and  obeys  the  dictates  of 
sensation  and  instinct  alone,  by  appeals  made  to  the  obli- 
gations of  human  conduct,  and  to  a  moral  faculty,  the 
suggestions  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the  feeblest 
operations  of  reason. 

The  internal  police  within  the  states  of  the  monarchy 
was  modelled  after  that  which  existed  in  France  before 
the  revolution.  Jurisdiction  was  held  by  courts  of  sen- 
eschaussee,  which  were  established  in  every  district,  and 
composed  of  a  seneschal  and  his  lieutenant,  a  king's  pro- 
curer and  a  clerk. 

Christophe  had  been  early  taught  that  the  preservation 
of  his  power  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  fickleness  of 
an  army  which  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  his  fortunes, 
and  had  once  seen  him  weak  as  another  man.  He  justly 
considered  that  without  some  counterpoising  force  to  re- 
strain their  waywardness  his  former  comrades  might  rebel 
against  his  authority  and  refuse  to  be  made  passively  sub- 
ject to  his  arbitrary  will.  The  desertions  from  his  ranks 
before  Port  an  Prince,  and  the  drain  of  population  from 
his  kingdom,  had  instructed  him  that  the  license  allowed 
in  the  republic  had  charms  to  intoxicate  the  minds  of  his 
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subjects  beyond  the  obligations  to  industry  and  the  vigor- 
ous prosperity  which  prevailed  in  his  own  states.  They 
also  taught  him  that  if  treason  and  undutifulness  had 
grown  thus  bold  in  his  very  presence  the  person  of  the 
monarch  was  no  longer  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  his  own 
guards.  Influenced  by  these  consideratione,  Christophe 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  company  of  foreign  mer- 
chants for  the  transportation  of  twenty  thousand  blacks 
from  Africa,  who  were  to  constitute  a  military  force  inde- 
pendent of  his  people  ;  and  being  the  personal  property  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  peculiar  recipients  of  the  royal  favor, 
were  to  be  the  habitual  support  and  perpetual  guardians 
of  his  throne.  Four  thousand  of  these  emigrants  by 
compulsion  had  already  arrived  at  Cape  Henry  ;  and  being 
formed  into  companies  of  police,  they  were  named  the 
Royal  Dahomets,  from  the  country  from  which  they  had 
been  transported.  They  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  officers  who  could  not  prove  faithless,  and  they  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  gendarmrie  in  all  the  districts, 
driving  the  negroes  to  their  labors,  watching  over  the 
property  and  security  of  the  proprietors,  and  maintaining 
industry  and  strict  subordination  among  all  ranks. 

Regulations  of  extraordinary  severity  were  made  for 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  None  of  the  blacks  attached  to  the  plantations 
were  allowed  to  be  absent  from  their  labors  without  a 
permission  granted  them  by  the  officer  of  Dahomets;  and 
it  was  required  of  the  whole  population  that  they  should 
be  decently  clad,  particularly  when  they  visited  the  capi- 
tal or  went  to  the  market  towns  on  business.  For  the 
prevention  of  petty  thefts,  the  inherent  vice  of  negroes, 
curious  expedients  were  employed.  Watches,  jewelry, 
and  purses  filled  with  doubloons,  were  thrown  designedly 
in  the  way  of  the  blacks,  and  the  lucldcss  finder  who  ap- 
propriated them  as  his  own,  or  did  not  hasten  to  deliver 
them  up  at  the  nearest  guard  house,  was  .seized  by  the 
Dahomet  officer,  who  had  remained  in  concealment  near 
the  spot,  and  delivered  over  to  be  executed  by  martial 
law.  This  unmerciful  severity  made  honesty  contagious, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  eye  of  the  Bahomet  gen- 
darmrie was  every  v/here,  and  the  negroes,  taught  by 
the  fate  of  their  cosapanions  who  had  fallen  victims  ta 
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their  tenacity,  were  soon  trained  to  hasten  with  their  ut- 
most speed  to  deliver  up  the  glittering  but  treacherous 
bauble  which  had  been  employed  to  decoy  them.  Theft 
and  depredation  soon  became  unknown,  and  the  most 
tempting  stores  of  wealth  could  be  trusted  in  safety  with- 
out locks  or  even  a  shelter  from  the  open  air.  The  ne- 
groes were  treated  by  their  monarch  as  serfs  of  thesoil; 
every  one  being  required  to  yield  a  servile  obedience  to 
whatever  was  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  nothing  was 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  uniform  and  systematic 
march  of  his  government.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  performed  by  those  who  could  not  cease  from  their 
employment  for  a  single  day,  and  the  productions  of  the 
plantations  were  delivered  for  exportation  by  those  who 
could  not,  without  endangering  their  lives,  embezzle  a 
single  penny  of  the  returns.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  adjusted  in  hice  proportions,  and  the  obscurest 
transactions  of  the  population  were  performed  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  authority. 

When  measures  of  public  necessity  or  public  embel- 
lishment required  it,  the  whole  laboring  population  of  a 
district  was  called  out  en  masse,  and  made  to  continue 
their  toil  until  the  work  was  finished.  The  females  were 
required  to  carry  the  materials,  while  the  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  work  :  and  the  sword 
and  the  lash  of  the  military  gave  diligence  and  obedience 
to  the  laborers,  as  well  as  gathered  in  all  who  attempted 
to  desert  from  the  ranks.  '  In  this  manner  were  raised  the 
immense  structures  of  the  Citadel  Henry  and  the  palace 
of  Sans  Souci  ;  and  this  forced  conscription  being  prac- 
tised in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  contributed  to  fur- 
nish the  territories  of  Christophe  with  a  multitude  of 
public  works  of  utility  or  royal  luxury. 

Amidst  the  exactions  of  a  despotism  so  rigorous  and 
extended,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  black  might 
sigh  for  the  lighter  yoke  of  his  ancient  master,  and  that 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  North  would  furnish  an  immensity 
of  resources  to  the  royal  government.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  rivalled  that  of  the  best  days  of  Toussaint ; 
and  the  industry  and  good  habits  of  the  population,  the 
absence  of  crime,  and  the  obedient  deportment  of  the 
negroes,  were  such  as  to  sustain  a  favorable  comparison 
VOL.  11.  18 
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with  the  times  of  the  French  colonial  regime.  Much 
good  as  well  as  much  evil  was  produced  by  the  attempt 
to  compel  every  thing  to  the  regularity  of  a  system. 

It  was  required  of  all  the  laboring  population  that  none 
should  neglect  to  cultivate  for  his  support  a  garden  of  ba* 
nanas  and  breadfruit ;  and  by  this  salutary  provision  a 
sufficiency  of  sustenance  was  always  in  readiness  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  emergency  of  the  time  or 
the  seasons.  Every  district  was  compelled  to  contribute 
its  productions  to  furnish  the  royal  table,  and  carriers 
were  constantly  traversing  the  country  from  all  directions, 
bearing  upon  their  heads  vegetables  from  every  garden, 
to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  Sans  Souci. 

Petion  dared  not  to  tax  his  subjects  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  administration  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  driven 
to  embarrass  commerce  by  the  imposition  of  enormous 
duties  upon  the  trade  carried  on  in  his  ports.  But  Chris- 
tophe  had  assumed  a  station  which  forbade  him  to  fear  his 
subjects,  and  he  furnished  yearly  millions  to  his  treasury 
by  a  territorial  tax,  which  poured  one  fourth  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  kingdom  into  the  royal  coffers.  Pos- 
sessed of  this  revenue,  which  placed  his  finances  beyond 
the  contingencies  of  chance,  the  connnercial  regulations 
of  Christophe  were  the  very  opposites  of  those  enforced 
within  the  republic ;  and  the  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  was  annually  augmented  by  a  competition  sus- 
tained at  advantages  so  immense. 

Christophe  sought  to  give  firmness  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects  by  regulations  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tice of  marriage  among  them.  The  African  has  little 
fondness  for  the  ties  of  wedlock  when  they  impose  upon 
him  obligations  which  are  expected  to  continue  through 
life  ;  and  as  he  is  endowed  with  little  natural  affection  the 
parental  relation  operates  with  feeble  strength  to  continue 
the  permanence  of  his  early  attachments.  Aware  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  characters  of  his  race,  the  black 
monarch  sought  to  obtain  obedience  to  his  desires  by 
compulsion,  and  a  multitude  of  Sabine  weddings  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  his  knigdom;  The  parties 
were  selected  by  lot,  and  made  to  harmonize  together 
through  terror  of  their  king's  authority.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  ordered  all  the  females  of  one  of  his  towns  to 
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assemble  upon  the  public  square,  when  the  married  por- 
tion received  orders  to  separate  themselves  from  those 
who  still  pined  in  single  blessedness.  The  royal  guards 
were  then  commanded  to  advance,  and  take  each  of  them 
a  wife  from  the  bevy  of  virgins  who  had  so  unceremoni- 
ously been  provided  with  husbands. 

The  growing  permanence  of^  the  monarchy  brought 
with  it  no  relaxation  in  the  persecution  of  the  mulattoes, 
who  could  preserve  themselves  from  imprisonment  and 
death  but  by  allying  themselves  in  marriage  to  a  black, 
or  by  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  white 
man.  With  the  single  exception  of  all  Frenchmen, 
Christophe  l^ivished  his  favors  and  the  advantages  of  his 
commerce  upon  the  white  residents  in  the  island,  so  long 
as  they  withheld  themselves  from  all  interference  with 
public  affairs.  .The  enormous  profits  of  trade  ensured 
them  an  unbounded  opulence,  which  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  severest  enactments  to  export  from  the  coun- 
try. A  whisper  or  a  sign  which  spoke  contempt  or  dis- 
satisfaction towards  the  reigning  monarch,  was  followed 
by  certain  arrest,  the  prelude  to  a  long  imprisonment,  or 
disappearance  forever.  It  was  prohibited  to  any  foreigner 
to  pa«s  beyond  a  certain  limit,  generally  two  leagues,  from 
the  place  of  his  residence,- without  having  previously  ob- 
tained a  written  permission  for  his  journey,  given  under 
the  king's  own  signature.  To  all  Frenchmen  the  king- 
dom of  Christophe  was  a  forbidden  territory.  Trade 
with  French  vessels  was  prohibited  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties, and  the  arrival  of  a  Frenchman  within  the  realm 
was  visited  upon  him  by  immediate  arrest,  and  imprison- 
ment or  death. 

A  government  whose  vigilance  was  ever  on  the  watch 
for  victims  to  its  vengeance  might  be  expected  to  have 
its  dungeons  ever  crowded,  and  its  instruments  of  torture 
always  in  motion.  A  fortress  among  the  mountains  of 
the  North  called  La.  Ferriere  was  stocked  with  prisoners 
taken  from  among  the  dangerous  or  the  imprudent,  and 
that  place  of  confinement  became  changed  into  an  im- 
mense armory,  where  the  incarcerated  sufferers  were 
employed  in  literally  forging  their  own  chains,  or  in  pre- 
paring means  of  war  for  the  armies  of  their  tyrant.  A 
gystem  of  espionage  was  established  throughout  the  realm. 
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which  watched  with  Argus-like  vigilance  for  offenders 
against  the  throne  and  dignity  of  the  black  king.  A 
whisper,  a  breath,  a  motion,  which  bore  an  equivocal 
meaning,  was  borne  to  the  jealous  ears  of  Christophe, 
and  a  secret  order,  executed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
consigned  the  incautious  victim  to  tortures  or  death.  This 
tremendous  engine  of  despotism  spread  terror  and  solici- 
tude among  all  ranks  of  the  population.  The  confiding 
openness  of  friendship  was  hushed  and  silent,  lest  its 
communications  should  be  told  and  perverted  into  treason 
against  the  monarch.  The  fetes  in  commemoration  of  the 
national  epochs  of  Hayti,  as  well  as  those  in  honor  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  were  converted  into  occasions  for 
weeding  out  from  among  the  population  those  whose  af- 
fections were  not  firmly  seated  upon  Christophe.  On 
these  anniversaries  entertainments  were  served  to  whole 
towns  at  the  royal  expense;  and  the  blacks,  already  in- 
toxicated with  joy  at  the  prospect-  of  such  festivity,  were 
plied  with  rum  to  increase  their  exhilaration.  When  a 
universal  spirit  of  hilarity  and  merriment  had  completely 
banished  all  the  coldness  of  habitual  circumspection  and 
prudence  from  the  hearts  of  the  convivialists,  the  accred- 
ited spies  of  Christophe  were  watching  with  the  keen- 
ness of  the  eagle  for  their  prey ;  and  when  the  king's 
health  was  proposed,  those  who  would  not  say,  "  God 
bless  him,"  were  marked  out  for  vengeance  ;  and  within 
a  few  days  they  generally  disappeared  forever. 

In  order  to  make  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  as 
much  as  possible  unlike  those  of  the  repubiic,  Christophe 
undertook  the  gigantic  plan  of  changing  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  island,  and  of  substituting  for  the  Creole 
French  the  English  tongue.  He  still  preserved  his  fond- 
ness for  England  and  Englishmen,  and  he  resolved  that 
the  mandates  of  his  despotic  power  should  be  sufBcicntly 
potential  to  convert  his  black  subjects  into  Englislmien. 
A  royal  college  was  established  at  Cape  Henry,  furnished 
with  professors  taken  from  the  favored  nation  ;  and  a  royal 
chamber  of  public  instruction  was  added  to  the  machin- 
ery of  government,  charged  with  the  supreme  control 
over  the  schools  of  the  realm,  the  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  appointment  of  professors.  Public  schools  were 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  no  language 
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but  the  English  was  permitted  to  be  taught  in  them ;  and 
the  whole  nation  was  brought  to  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of 
that  tongue,  as  the  readiest  means  to  win  the  royal  favor 
and  establish  a  reputation  for  the  possession  of  high  ac- 
complishments. .  But  the  despotic  chieftain  soon  discov- 
ered that  his  favorite  object  was  beyond  an  easy  attainment. 
His  sovereign  will  could  not  eradicate  the  propensities  of 
national  character,  nor  abolish  a  speech  the  flowing  soft- 
ness of  which  is  so  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  ill-form- 
ed voc^  organs  of  the  negro.  The  hopeful  pupils  of  the 
schools  could  not  master  the  rough  qualities  and  nume- 
rous irregularities  of  the  new  language,  even  though  they 
were  assisted  in  the  difficult  task  by  their  being  taken  to 
the  Place  d'Armes  to  be  publicly  whipped  by  a  platoon  of 
soldiers.  With  all  their  efforts  they  could  carry  their 
attainments  no  farther  than  to  speak  a  sort  of  blub- 
bering jargon,  which  Black  Hawk  as  soon  as  Addison 
would  have  acknowledged  as  the  accents  of  his  native 
tongue. 

The  army  of  the  monarchy  was  in  all  things  better  fur- 
nished and  more  respectable  than  that  of  the  republic. 
The  troops  were  well  clothed  and  well  armed.  They 
were  kept  under  a  discipline  so  strict  that  it  knew  no 
mercy  and  permitted  no  relaxation.  The  smallest  delin- 
quency was  visited  upon  the  offender  with  unsparing  fla- 
gellation or  with  military  execution.  The  troops  received 
a  merely  nominal  stipend  for  their  services,  and  each  sol- 
dier was  required  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  the  cultivation 
of  a  few  acres  of  ground,  which  were  allotted  him  out  of 
the  national  domain  ;  and  of  this  scanty  resource  a  fourth 
was  required  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
officers,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  revenues.  Although  Chris- 
tophe  had  determined  to  maintain  his  power  by  the  bay- 
onet of  the  soldiery,  he  condescended  to  no  measures 
of  unusual  moderation  in  his  conduct  toward  these  sup- 
porters of  his  authority.  The  soldiers  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  laborers  of  the  plantations  lived  in  perpetual 
dread  of  the  rod  of  authority  which  was  ever  brandished 
over  their  heads ;  and  of  the  merciless  inflictions  of  au- 
thority the  former ,  obtained  a  more  than  ordinary  share. 
The  corps  of  body  guards  stationed  in  the  yard  of  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci  mutinied  upon   a  certain  occasion, 
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from  discontent  with  the  nature  of  their  provisions,  and 
with  the  mode  in  which  their  rations  were  served  up  to 
them.  This  was  done  in  large  tubs,  which  were  filled 
with  boiled  bananas,  and  placed  in  the  palace  yard,  while 
the  soldiers  were  furnished  with  no  means  of  angling  their 
meals  from  the  mighty  dish  set  before  them.  The  tidings 
of  this  mutiny  were  soon  conveyed  to  Christophe,  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  mutinous  corps  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  monarch  many  officers  of  the  palace  grew 
affrighted  for  the  consequences ;  but  Christophe  manifest- 
ed no  hesitation  in  his  conduct.  A  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  was  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  yard'of  the  barracks, 
and  the  match  was  ready  to  be  applied,  when  Christophe 
made  his  appearance  in  the  gallery  to  demand  if  order 
had  been  restored.  The  troops,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences should  they  persevere  in  their  revolt,  rushed  in 
crowds  to  their  meal,  and  strove  emulously  to  eat  them- 
selves again  into  the  favor  of  their  sovereign. 

The  black  soldiery  regarded  Christophe  with  such  awe 
and  terror  as  would  be  inspired  within  them  by  some  hid- 
eous demon  that  heaven  in  its  anger  had'sent  to  torment 
them.  They  dared  not  meditate  rebellion  lest  some  invis- 
ible agent  should  carry  their  very  thoughts  to  the  cham- 
bers of  the  palace,  and  the  voice  of  the  black  king  speaking 
in  indignation  sounded  in  their  ears  like  the  trump  an- 
nouncing universal  doom.  A  private  soldier  of  the  royal 
army,  goaded  on  by  cruelties  inflicted  upon  him  beyond 
his  powers  of  endurance,  had  once  wrought  himself  up 
to  the  resolution  to  destroy  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hands. 
Fully  determined  to  accomplish  his  object  he  even  pene- 
trated to  an  inner  saloon  of  the  palace,  where  he  found 
Christophe  asleep  upon  a  couch.  The  moment  seemed 
propitious ;  but  as  the  assassin  gazed  upon  the  features 
before  which  he  had  so  often  trembled  a  sudden  panic 
seized  upon  him — and  feeling  himself  unable  to  advance 
to  execute  his  purpose,  he  turned  and  fled  in  terror  from 
a  scene  which  had  overwhelmed  his  imagination. 

The  great  officers  of  the  army  and  the  highest  dignita- 
ries of  the  realm  were  regarded  by  Christophe  in  little 
better  light  than  the  slaves  upon  a  plantation.  Princes, 
dukes  and  generals  were  scourged  without  mercy  by  the 
sovereign  himself,  and  a  count  of  the  kingdom  had  his  eye 
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knocked  out  by  his  royal  master  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of 
extravagant  indignation.  For  small  offences  the  highest 
chiefs  of  the  army  were  publicly  beaten  with  a  cane,  or 
they  were  suspended  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  from 
their  dignity,  during  which  time  they  were  clothed  in  an 
Osnaburg  shirt,  and  sent  to  labor  among  the  blacks  of 
the  plantations  until  their  term  of  punishment  had  expir- 
ed, wheh  they  were  recalled  to  the  duties  of  their  station. 
The  judges  of  the  royal  tribunal  of  Cape  Henry  having 
upon  a  certain  occasion  given  offence  to  the  king  by  a 
decision  upon  the  bench,  were  seized  in  the  midst  of  their 
judicial  labors  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  conducted  to  Sans 
Souci,  where  they  were  stripped  of  their  robes  of  office, 
and  employed  for  several  months  in  preparing  lime  for 
the  workmen  upon  the  palace. 

Political  offences  were  never  left  unpunished  by  Chris- 
tophe,  and  toward  delinquents  of  this  kind  he  never  man- 
ifested his  vengeance  by  open  violence  or  a  display  of 
personal  indignation.  Those  who  had  excited  his  mis- 
trust were  upon  some  occasions  even  favored  with  a  per- 
sonal visit  from-  the  monarch,  who  studiously  concealed 
his  vengeful  purposes  under  a  show  of  kindness  and  the 
utmost  graciottsness  of  manner.  But  the  arrival  of  his 
vengeance  was  not  retarded  by  this  display  of  civility. 
The  agents  of  Christophe  generally  made  their  appear- 
ance by  night,  and  the  suspected  offender  was  secretly 
hurried  off  to  the  fiite  which  awaited  him.  But  though 
Christophe's  anger  for  offences  not  of  a  political  charac- 
ter was  violent,  it  was  seldom  bloody.  Amidst  a  torrent 
of  philippics  against  such  persons,  his  customary  expres- 
sion, "  Oh  diable,"  was  a  signal  to  those  in  attendance 
to  fall  upon  the  offender  and  scourge  him  with  canes; 
and  when  the  punishment  had  been  made  sufficient  the 
justice  of  the  monarch  was  satisfied,  and  the  culprit  was 
restored  again  to  his  fiivor.  Sometimes,  however,  his  in- 
dignation in  these  cases  was  aroused  to  the  ferocity  of  a 
savage  not  to  be  appeased  but  by  the  blood  of  his  victim. 
While  upon  a  visit  to  St.  Marks,  the  commandant  of  that 
town  having  excited  the  king's  displeasure  a  court  martial 
was  ordered  to  be  formed  for  the  trial  of  the  offender. 
The  session  had  hardly  commenced  when  instructions 
were  received  from  Christophe,  commanding  the  president 
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of  the  court  martial  to  condemn  the  prisoner  and  have 
him  executed  immediately.  The  president  demurred  to 
this  summary  and  seemingly  unjust  manner  of  taking  off 
the  accused  person  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  show  of 
disobedience  toward  the  royal  mandate,  a  new  order  came 
for  the  court  to  su.'^pend  its  proceedings  against  the  origi- 
nal offender  until  its  president  had  been  condemned  and 
delivered  over  to  execution — a  terrific  command,  which 
the  panic-smitten  slaves  hastened  to  obey. 

Christophe  imitated  Toussaint  in  the  favorable  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  the  whites  residing  under  his  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  comparative  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  the  blacks.  Conduct,  which  in  a  white  he  re- 
garded as  a  pardonable  license  of  behaviour,  became  in- 
sufferable insolence  when  proceeding  from  a  black.  An 
old  negro  who  had  been  his  ancient  comrade,  and  was  his 
compere,  or  baptismal  associate,  was  one  day  requested  by 
the  king  to  communicate  his  opinions  freely  upon  the 
merits  of  his  reign,  and  the  adaptedness  of  his  institu- 
tions to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people  ;  as- 
suring him  of  perfect  safety  and  the  continuance  of  bis 
favor.  The  old  man  unwittingly  accepted  the  request, 
and  while  he  spoke  of  the  queen  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect,  he  denounced  Christophe  as  a  tyrant,  the  terror 
of  his  country,  and  the  scourge  of  his  race.  Christophe 
listened  in  silence  to  the  vituperations  of  his  friend,  and 
when  he  had  finished  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion. Upon  another  occasion,  the  commander  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  of  war  which  had  touched  at  Cape  Henry  had 
spent  an  evening  ashore  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his 
officers.  While  they  were  returning  at  a  late  hour  to  their 
boats,  the  negro  guard  upon  the  quay  seized  upon  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  carrying  a  large  bundle  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  the  sentinel  alleged  in  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct, that  it  was  against  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  embark 
merchandise  from  the  ports  by  night.  The  English  offi- 
cer would  not  surrender  himself  to  the  black,  and  the 
customary  alarm  was  given.  The  noise  of  the  affair  was 
spread  through  the  town,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Chris- 
tophe, who  proceeded  immediately  to  the  spot  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  disaster.  When  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  occurrence   he  mildly  expostulated  with 
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the  English  officer,  telling  him  he  could  proceed  aboard 
his  vessel  with  his  officers  at  any  hour  he  wished,  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  port ;  but  that  the  sen- 
tinel was  right  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  merchan- 
dise at  such  an  hour.  The  English  officer,  ignorant  that 
he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  black  king  in  person, 
lavished  a  torrent  of  coarse  invectives  upon  the  monarch 
of  Playti,  and  manifested  all  suitable  indignation  for  the 
insult,  which  in  his  person  had  been  given  to  the  English 
nation.  A  word,  a  sign  from  Christophe  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  extermination  of  the  English  party  ;  but  he 
preserved"  a  dignified  forbearance,  and  replied  to  the  cap- 
tain's philippics  by  assuring  him  that  he  did  injustice  to 
the  English  marine,  of  the  character  of  which  he  would 
not  judge  by  the  specimen  before  him. 

Christophe,  though  a  pure  African,  was  not  a  jet  black, 
his  complexion  being  rather  a  dusky  brown.  His  person 
was  commanding,  slightly  corpulent,  and  handsome.  His 
address  was  cold,  polished  and  graceful.  He  possessed  a 
certain  air  of  native  dignity  which  corresponded  well 
with  his  high  official  situation,  and  he  exacted  great  per- 
sonal deference  from  all  who  approached  him.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  and  majestic  bearing  of  the  black  king  im- 
pressed his  own  characteristics  upon  his  court.  On  days 
of  royal  ceremony,  the  gorgeous  magnificence,  joined  to 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  scene,  must  have  led  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  to  some  reminiscence  of  eastern  fable, 
where  monsters  and  chimeras  dire  are  intermingled  in 
close  proximity  with  princesses  glittering  in  jewels,  all 
gathered  round  the  throne  of  a  black  enchanter,  who  had 
called  up  the  motley  assemblage  by  the  magic  of  his 
spells.  The  most  formal  ceremony  was  observed  upon 
these  occasions,  and  no  grandee  of  the  realm  could  safely 
appear  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign  without  the  costume 
and  decorations  of  his  rank.  The  ceremonial  and  ob- 
servances were  modelled  after  the  drawing  rooms  at  St. 
James  palace,  and  Christophe  was  always  pleased  with 
the  attendance  of  whites,  particularly  if  they  were  titled 
Englishmen.  Alany  distinguished  foreigners  visited  the 
court  of  the  black  monarch,  attracted  thither  by  a  curi- 
osity to  witness  the  spectacle  of  an  African  levee,  a  scene 
which  by  established  regulation   was  held  at  the  palace 
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on  the  Thursday  of  every  week.  Tlie  company  was  col- 
lected in  an  antechamber  which  adjoined  the  principal 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  novices  in  courtly  life  were 
suitably  drilled  and  instructed  in  the  minute  details  of  the 
parts  they  were  expected  to  play  in  the  coming  pageant- 
ry, by  two  or  three  assistants  of  the  grand  master  of  cer- 
emonies, the  Baron  de  Sicard.  When  all  things  were  in 
readiness,  both  within  and  without,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  monarch  of  Ilayti  appeared  seated  upon 
the  throne  in  royal  costume,  with  the  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  surrounded  by  a  glittering  cortege  composed 
of  his  ministers,  grand  almoner,  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  chamberlains,  and  heralds  at  arms.  The  queen 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  side  of  her  royal  husband,  and 
around  her  were  clustered  her  ladies  of  honor,  with  pages 
holding  their  trains.  The  monarch  bowed  graciously  to 
the  circle  around  him,  but  without  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies  next  proceeded  to 
present  to  him  those  who  were  strangers  at  court.  They 
were  received  by  Christophe  with  condescension  and  a 
patrpnising  air  if  they  were  blacks,  and  with  a  polish  of 
manner  which  might  be  called  elegance,  if  they  were 
whites  of  note  who  had  visited  his  kingdom.  He  con- 
versed with  them  of  their  country,  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  amicable  relations  should  be  preserved  with  his  gov- 
ernment, and  that  nothing  should  occur  to  interrupt  the 
commercial  intercourse  which  existed  between  them.  If 
they  were  Europeans  he  conversed  with  them  of  the  great 
events  then  taking  place  upon  that  continent — of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  allied  army,  and  of  the  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  invasion  of  France  and  the  subjugation  of 
Napoleon.  The  black  dignitaries  of  the  realm  were  ex- 
pected to  be  wanting  in  no  ceremony  of  court  etiquette, 
and  a  negligence  observed  by  the  keen  glance  of  the 
monarch  in  any  particular  of  their  conduct,  or  in  the 
minutest  article  of  their  prescribed  decorations,  was  over- 
looked for  the  moment,  but  visited  severely  upon  the 
delinquent  or  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies,  when  the 
occasion  was  over.  The  woolly  hair  of  the  African  was  re- 
quired to  be  tortured  into  a  suitable  degree  of  sleekness  ; 
^nd  for  this  purpose  every  black  courtier  was  obliged  to 
wear  a  requisite  quantity  of  lead  rolled  within  the  flowing 
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ends  of  his  locks,  to  force  them  to  hang  down  the  neck, 
and  give  a  proper  Louis  Quatorze  appearance  to  the  bust. 
The  black  king  had  his  antipathies  like  other  men  : — ■ 
he  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  whiskers,  though  they 
are  an  article  of  costume  in  high  favor  among  the  blacks 
when  nature  has  gifted  their  faces  with  productiveness. 
The  peremptory  orders  of  Christophe  obliged  his  cour- 
tiers to  deny  themselves  an  ornament  to  their  physiogno- 
my so  valued  by  them  for  giving  artificial  ferocity  to  their 
features ;  and  no  one  dared  to  assume  the  prohibited  ap- 
pendage in  the  presence  of  the  king  but  a  single  individ- 
ual, a  sort  of  African  Blucher,  whose  untamable  charac- 
ter even  Christophe  could  not  subdue. 

The  monarch  proceeded  with  his  audience  by  calling 
upon  the  consuls  of  the  different  nations  which  had  estab-" 
lished  commercial  relations  with  his  government,  of  whom 
he  separately  demanded  if  any  cause  of  complaint  had 
arisen  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  merchants 
of  their  nation  who  were  engaged  in  traffic  within  his 
ports ;  and  if  cases  of  dissatisfaction  were  preferred  to* 
his  hearing,  of  dishonesty  or  oppression  in  the  agents  of 
his  power,  or  for  delinquencies  among  the  population  at 
large,  the  affair  was  usually  adjudged  upon  the  spot,  and 
justice  granted  to  the  suffering  party.  When  all  the  bu-f 
siness  and  ceremony  of  the  occasion  were  at  an  end,  the; 
company  retired,  the  king  politely  bowing  until  all  had 
departed. 

Upon  ordinary  occasiotis  Cliristophe  assumed  little' 
state,  showing  himself  among  his  subjects  but  as  a  pri-' 
vate  individual  of  superior  rank.  Like  his  model,  George 
IIL,  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  capital 
dressed  in  plain  citizen's  costume,  and  with  no  decora-f 
tions  to  designate  his  rank  but  a  golden  star  upon  his 
breast.  In  this  unostentatious  manner  he  was  often  seen 
upon  the  quay,  watching  the  operations  at  the  custorn* 
house;  or  in  the  town,  superintending  the  laborers  eri* 
gaged  in  the  erection  of  public  edifices.  His  never  fail* 
ing  companion  upon  these  occasions  was  a  huge  cane 
which  he  exercised  without  mercy  upon  those  who  werd 
idle  in  his  presence,  or  whose  petty  offences  of  any  kind 
called  for  extemporary  flagellation. 

Christophe  was  without  education,  but  like  his  predo* 
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cesser  Dessalines,  he  found  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His 
knowledge  of  books  was  extensive,  as  several  educated 
muiattoes  retained  about  his  person  under  the  name  of 
secretaries  were  employed  several  hours  of  each  day  in 
reading  to  the  monarch.  He  was  particularly  delighted 
with  history,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
accurate  ;  and  Fredericl*  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  a  per- 
sonage with  whom  above  all  others  he  was  captivated, 
the  name  of  Sans  Souci  having  been  borrowed  from  Pots- 
dam. Such  sharpness  had  been  communicated  to  his 
genius,  naturally  astute,  by  having  knowledge  thus  dis- 
pensed to  him  in  daily  portions,  that  Christophc  became 
at  last  a  shrewd  critic  upon  the  works  read  before  him, 
and  even  grew  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  his  authors. 
The  events  of  that  stormy  period  of  European  history,  as 
detailed  in  the  public  journals  of  the  time,  were  listened 
to  with  a  greedy  ear,  and  the  course  of  Napolean's  policy 
was  watched  with  a  keenness  which  manifested  Christo- 
phe's  own  interest  in  the  affair. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

Movements  in  France  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo — Tiieir  effect  upon  Christo- 
phe — Mis  Proclamation  to  the  blacks,  and  Manifesto  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth — Policy  of  Petion — Embassy  from  France  to  the  Colony-  -est  of  M. 
Medina,  and  total  failiue  of  the  Negotiations — Death  of  Petion — Boyer  ap- 
pointed his  successor — Measures  of  the  new  President — Subjugation  of 
Grande  Anse — Burning  of  Port  au  Prince — Rebellion  against  Christophe  at 
St.  Marks  and  Cape  Francois — Death  of  Christophe,  and  Keflections  upon 
his  reign — Incorporation  of  the  Kingdom  with  the  Republic — The  Spanish 
united  with  the  French  Territory,  to  constitute  but  one  Government — Nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  conditional  recognition  of  Hayticn  Independ- 
ence. 

The  long  and  tremendous  struggle  in  Europe  had  now 
closed,  it  having  terminated  in  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  great  drama  of  the  revolution  was  over,  "  \Vhen  Rus- 
sian Cossacks  bivouacked  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
English  soldiers  mounted  guard  at  the  Tuilleries."     The 
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two  chiefs  of  Hayti  now  awaited  in  breathless  suspense 
the  next  succession  of  events,  which  they  feared  might 
turn  the  armies  of  France  upon  St.  Domingo.  Louis 
XVIII.  now  seated  upon  the  throne  from  which  his 
brother  had  been  torn  to  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  em- 
ployed himself  in  gathering  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  regime.  M.  Malouet,  a  former  col- 
onist of  St.  Domingo,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  wrought  the  complete  destruction  of  that 
colony,  was  called  by  his  royal  master  to  take  charge  of 
the  marine  bureau.  The  ex-colonists  gathered  hope  from 
this  measure,  and  enjoyed  in  perspective  the  re-possession 
of  their  ancient  estates  in  the  island.  A  movement  was 
soon  perceptible  among  them,  and  it  resulted  in  a  petition 
to  the  new  chamber  of  deputies,  praying  that  measures 
might  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Domingo. 
This  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  of  which 
Gen.  Desfourneaux,  once  a  planter,  and  a  distinguished 
military  officer  of  the  colony,  was  made  chairman.  The 
deliberations  of  this  committee  were  brief,  and  a  report 
was  prepared  favorable  to  the  demands  of  the  ex-colonists. 
It  presented  a  flattering  estimate  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages once  derived  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  of  the  high  importance  to  France  of  possessing  such 
a  colony.  A  discussion  succeeded  upon  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  restitution  of  the  colony,  amidst  which 
it  was  stated,  that  it  was  not  yet  known  what  were  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
island,  though  but  little  doubt  existed  that  both  Christo- 
phe  and  Petion  could  be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  restored  monarch.  It  was  proposed 
in  consequence,  that  his  majesty  be  implored  to  grant  to 
the  two  principal  chiefs  of  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as  to 
several  other  blacks  named  in  the  report,  such  marks  of 
favor  and  pecuniary  emoluments  as  would  be  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  transfer  the  island  to  its  allegiance  to 
France.  Meantime,  as  these  hopes  might  prove  illusory, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  assist  the  negotiation  by  a 
sufficient  military  and  naval  force,  to  establish  the  author- 
ity of  France  among  the  black  population,  and  plant  upon 
the  soil  of  the  island  the  white  flag,  the  symbol  of  uni- 
versal peace.     "  The  experience  of  the  past,"  the  report 
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continued,  "  proves  that  the  success  of  such  measures 
must  be  certain  and  infallible  ;  but  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
Avhatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island, 
to  send  with  the  colonists  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
place  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  property,  and 
preserve  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  island."  It  was 
proposed  to  the  Chamber,  that  his  majesty  be  requested 
to  impart  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  his  policy 
toward  St.  Domingo,  and  in  relation  to  the  negroes  al- 
ready in  that  colony,  or  those  that  might  be  introduced 
into  it  in  future.  It  was  likewise  proposed  to  determine 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  colonists  of  all  colors 
who  resided  in  the  island,  and  to  frame  regulations  as  to 
its  finances  and  commerce.  The  necessity  was  insisted 
on  of  commencing  preparations  immediately  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  proposed,  and  the  happiest  results 
were  promised  with  confidence. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  announcement  of  these 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  of  the  restoration  would  be 
of  momentous  concernment  to  Christophe,  whose  bosom 
was  in  consequence  thrilled  with  panic  or  agitated  with 
desperation.  He  had  hoped  that  his  power  would  remain 
untouched,  and  that  Louis,  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of 
his  chief  inheritance,  would  content  himself  with  such 
limits  to  his  kingdom  as  had  been  left  by  the  ravages  of 
the  revolution.  With  these  sentiments,  a  sort  of  con- 
gratulatory address  had  been  issued  from  the  palace  of 
Sans  Souci,  by  Christophe's  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
addressed  to  an  agent  in  London,  who  was  furnished  with 
permission  to  publish  it  in  the  journals  of  France,  and 
declare  the  friendly  disposition  of  Christophe  toward  the 
family  then  restored  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
"  The  fall  of  the  implacable  enemy  of  nations,"  says  the 
dispatch,  "  has  in  part  verified  what  the  sovereign  of 
Hayti  had  predicted  :  but  the  repose  of  the  world  will 
never  be  assured  so  long  as  Napoleon  shall  continue  to 
live."  It  was  shrewdly  thrown  out,  that  the  black  king 
was  already  in  possession  of  a  formidable  military  estab- 
lishment, and  that  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  a  foreign 
pnemy.  But  this,  it  was  alleged,  had  all  been  prepared 
against  the  power  of  Napoleon,  between  whom  and  the 
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French  nation  a  wide  distinction  had  in  all  cases  been 
preserved.  The  offer  was  formally  made  to  receive  within 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Hayti  French  merchandise 
and  French  ships;  and  the  merchants  of  that  nation 
coming  to  the  island  for  purposes  of  traffic,  were  offered 
the  protection  of  the  government,  and  it  was  announced 
that  they  would  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  nations  in  friendship  with  Hayti,  so  long  as 
they  yielded  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  dispatch  concluded  by  asserting  that  the  state  of 
uncertainty  in  which  Christophe  found  himself  as  to  the 
measures  which  the  new  sovereign  of  France  might  take 
in  relation  to  St.  Domingo,  prevented  him  from  assuming 
any  thing  definitive  before  receiving  information  upon 
that  subject ;  and  the  agent  to  whom  the  document  was 
dispatched  was  implored  by  his  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  by  his  constancy  to  the  cause  of  an  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  by  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  king 
Henry,  to  offer  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  two 
powers ;  though  by  this  it  was  clearly  given  to  be  under- 
stood that  Christophe  would  consent  to  no  propositions 
but  such  as  acknowledged  him  free  and  independent. 

The  next  measure  taken  by  Christophe,  in  a  crisis  so 
portentous,  was  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  the  royal 
gazette  of  Cape  Henry — the  Moniteur  of  the  black  king — 
announcing  to  the  people  of  his  kingdom  the  new  politi- 
cal relations  established  by  the  peace  which  had  been, 
lately  concluded  between  France  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe.  After  a  flourish  of  felicitations  upon  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon — an  event  which,  it  was  thought, 
promised  the  happiest  results  to  St.  Domingo,  as  its  in- 
habitants would  no  longer  pass  their  lives  in  the  dread  of 
being  again  reduced  to  slavery,  it  was  asserted  that  no 
obstacle  now  existed  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  over- 
tures from  France  :  and  if  the  new  government  of  that 
country  manifested  an  amicable  disposition  toward  the 
people  of  Hayti  the,  way  was  open  to  the  formation  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  such  as  would  confer 
advantages  upon  France,  and  be  compatible  with  the 
honor,  security,  and  independence  of  Hayti.  But  if  such 
desirable  results  could  not  be  obtained,  a  much  less  com- 
pliant attitude  was  recommended.     Labored  exhortations 
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were  addressed  to  the  blacks  to  arm  themselves  with  a 
determined  spirit,  and  put  forth  all  their  efforts  against 
any  attempts  which  might  be  undertaken  against  their 
liberty ;  and  the  inveterate  and  impenitent  enemies  of 
the  negro  race  were  defied  in  explicit  terms.  "  If  we 
love  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  fear  not  the  fatigues  and 
horrors  of  war.  Let  our  implacable  enemies,  the  French 
colonists,  who  for  twenty-five  years  have  never  ceased 
from  their  projects  for  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  who  have  filled  all  the  governments  of  the  earth  with 
their  importunities — let  them  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  direct  themselves  against  our  country. 
They  will  be  the  first  victims  of  our  vengeance,  and  the 
soil  of  liberty  will  eagerly  drink  the  blood  of  our  oppres- 
sors. We  will  show  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  what  a 
warlike  people  can  accomplish,  who  are  in  arms  for  the 
best  of  causes — the  defence  of  their  homes,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  liberty,  and  their  independence." 
After  this  terrific  expjenditure  of  ink,  there  followed  long 
details  upon  the  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted  in  case 
of  an  enemy's  descent  upon  the  island  ;  and  the  procla- 
mation concluded  by  announcing,  "  that  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  enemies  of  the  blacks  had  counted  upon  success 
by  sowing  discord  among  them ;  for  the  first  appearanct? 
of  an  enemy  would  be  the  signal  for  their  union.  If  we 
are  to  have  war  we  will  become  exterminated  but  we  will 
live  independent." 

This  proclamation  was  designed  to  inspire  courage  in 
the  blacks,  and  warn  them  of  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  their  subjugation  by  the  French.  It  was 
also  an  indirect  method  of  acting  upon  Petion,  and  of 
preserving  the  necessary  cooperation  of  both  government* 
against  any  attempts  made  to  restore  the  island  to  France. 

This  publication  was  made  upon  the  15th  of  August, 
I8I4;  and  upon  the  18th  of  September,  another  docu- 
ment was  issued  from  Sans  Souci,  designed  as  a  manifesto 
to  the  natitHis  of  the  earth  that  the  independence  of 
St.  Domingo  was  complete,  as  it  had  not  only  been 
purchased  by  conquest,  but  even  approved  and  ac- 
knowledged by  France  itself  For  this  purpose  a  brief 
enumeration  was  made  of  all  the  principal  events  of  the 
revolution  in  the  island,  from  the  epoch  when  the  uncon- 
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ditional  liberty  of  the  negroes  was  proclaimed  by  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  French  government,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  black  army  had 
pronounced  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  an  independent 
nation.  "  We  appeal  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth," 
continued  the  manifesto,  "  to  those  generous  Englishmen 
who  through  their  parliament  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  have  profited 
by  the  ascendency  vvliich  their  achievements  have  given 
them  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  recommend  to 
their  allies  the  measure  which  they  have  themselves 
adopted.  We  appeal  to  philanthropists  of  all  nations — 
to  the  human  race — and  we  demand  what  people,  after 
twenty-five  years  spent  in  battles  and  carnage,  and  having 
purchased  by  its  bravery  liberty  and  independence,  would 
consent  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  become  once  more  a 
victim  to  its  oppressors?  We  declare  solemnly  that  we 
will  accept  no  treaty — no  conditions  which  will  endanger 
the  honor,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  people  of 
Hayti.  Faithful  to  our  oath,  we  will  bury  ourselves  un- 
der the  ruins  of  our  country  sooner  than  endure  the  least 
infringement  upon  our  political  rights." 

While  Christophe  was  thus  busy  in  the  North  in  mak- 
ing preparations  to  resist  the  suspected  designs  of  the 
new  government  of  France,  Petion  was  devoting  himself 
to  the  same  objects  in  the  South.  During  every  year  of 
his  administration  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
the  monarchy,  the  president  had  grown  more  and  more 
the  favorite  of  the  people — his  affable  manners  and  benig- 
nant disposition  purchasing  him  golden  opinions  from  all 
who  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  kindness. 
However  he  might  perceive  that  the  condition  of  the 
blacks  had  not  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  their  affran- 
chisement, he  was  too  fond  of  power  and  too  firmly  en- 
throned in  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  be  willing  to  abdi- 
cate his  authority,  and  submit  himself  to  the  domination 
of  a  new  population  of  white  colonists,  whose  prejudices 
and  insolence  would  operate  with  peculiar  discomfort 
upon  his  own  caste.  It  was  the  express  design  of  the 
mulattoes  to  preserve  all  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
while  they  dreaded  the  haughty  exclusiveness  of  the 
whites,  they  considered  submission  to  a  negro  as  the  low- 
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est  point  of  degradation.  Petion  had  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  pretensions  of  his  race  against  the  attempts  of 
Christophe,  and  he  now  resolved  to  preserve  a  determined 
spirit  against  the  overtures  or  hostile  claims  of  the  French. 

The  intelligence  of  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
had  been  soon  followed  to  Port  au  Prince  by  the  startling 
announcement  of  the  report  on  the  colony  of  St.  Domin- 
go. In  such  circumstances  Petion  was  not  long  in  form- 
ing his  resolutions,  and  within  a  few  days  it  was  proclaim- 
ed to  the  citizens  of  the  republic  that  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy  on  the  coast  they  were  required  to  set 
fire  to  the  towns,  and  having  given  every  thing  to  destruc- 
tion to  fly  to  places  of  concealment  in  the  mountains.  The 
natives  of  the  country  were  expected  to  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  their  homes  and  property  for  the  preservation 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  foreign  residents  were  encoura- 
ged to  hope  for  reparation  from  the  justice  of  the  repub- 
lic. Having  determined  upon  this  policy,  Petion  strove 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  its  resist- 
ance to  the  expected  invasion.  Every  citizen  was  encour- 
aged to  be  a  Spartan,  ready  to  devote  himself  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  country.  Instead  of  collecting  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  daily 
employed  in  gathering  combustibles  with  which  to  fill  the 
arsensds  and  principal  edifices  of  the  towns.  If  this  de- 
structive policy  was  condemned  in  the  presence  of  Petion 
he  would  exclaim,  "  Look  at  Moscow ;  if  they  had  not 
destroyed  Moscow  Napoleon  would  still  have  been  the 
tyrant  of  Europe."  While  these  preparations  were  being 
made  in  the  towns,  new  fortifications  were  established  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  these  were  furnished 
with  supplies  of  provisions  to  sustain  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing their  concealment. 

But  these  mighty  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  proved  in  the  end  but  unnecessary  meas- 
ures. The  Fi-ench  government,  instead  of  threatening 
the  island  with  a  military  expedition  for  its  subjugation, 
contented  itself  with  dispatching  a  peaceful  embassy,  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  and  condition  of  the  two  govern- 
ments of  the  country.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  policy 
of  restoring  the  colony  to  its  dependence  upon  the  parent 
state,  it  had  been  resolved  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
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existing  condition  of  the  island,  and  of  the  feelings  cher- 
ished toward  France  by  the  two  chiefs  who  held  the  coun- 
try under  their  sway.  The  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  this  purpose  were  M.  M.  Dauxion,  Lavaysse,  Medina 
and  Draverman,  who  were  ordered  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  their  departure.  After  receiving  minute 
instructions  from  M.  Malouet  as  to  the  objects  of  their 
embassy,  and  the  measures  they  were  to  practice  for  their 
attainment,  they  departed  for  England,  and  taking  passage 
from  Falmouth  they  arrived  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  at 
the  end  of  May,  1814.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  confe- 
rences with  the  colonists  of  St.  Domingo  resident  in  that 
island,  M.  Lavaysse  dispatched  a  letter  to  Petion,  formally 
announcing  to  him  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
proposing  the  acknowledgment  of  Louis  XVIIL  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  St.  Domingo.  As  it  had  been 
thought  that  success  might  be  easily  attained  in  negotiat- 
ing with  Petion  by  offering  him  assistance  against  Chris- 
tophe,  it  was  now  proposed  to  the  president  that  in  case 
of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Christophe  to  submit  to  the 
desires  of  the  French  government,  an  army  of  that  nation 
should  be  permitted  to  land  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  and  in  the  war  which  would  follow  against  the 
black  chief  the  neutrality  if  not  the  alliance  of  Petion 
should  be  stipulated  to  France.  These  overtures  were 
founded  upon  the  opinion  that  the  class  of  mulattoes 
would  readily  cooperate  with  the  French  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  negro  chief,  and  that  a  point  of  support  might 
thus  be  obtained  within  the  territory  under  their  control 
ta  such  military  operations  as  might  lead  to  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island. 

A  dispatch  was  next  directed  to  Christophe,  in  which 
he  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  all  the  forces  of 
combined  Europe  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  submit  himself 
to  the  will  of  France.  He  was  pointedly  informed  that 
the  European  powers,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  had 
unanimously  resolved  to  destroy  all  those  governments 
which  had  originated  in  the  changes  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  that  the  new  government  of  Hayti  would  be 
included  in  that  condemnation  if  its  chief  should  be  so 
blind  to  his  true  interest  as  to  reject  the  propositions  made 
him  by  the  French  government.     The  threat  was  plainly 
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expressed  tliat  France  would  convert  into  soldiers  the 
slaves  that  she  could  procure  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
order  to  exterminate  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo :  but  the 
letter  expressed  the  confidence  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners that  Christophe  had  too  much  wisdom  not  to  pre- 
fer the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
loyal  servants  of  France  to  the  precarious  position  of 
being  the  chief  of  a  nation  of  revolted  slaves. 

Petion  replied  immediately  to  the  letter  addressed  to 
him,  and  politely  invited  M.  Lavaysse  to  visit  him  in  Port 
au  Prince.  This  characteristic  courtesy  of  Petion  added 
immensely  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  French 
commissioners,  and  M.  Lavaysse  seized  upon  the  first  con- 
veyance which  offered,  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  his 
negotiations,  where,  as  he  thought,  he  was  about  to  re- 
ceive the  loyal  felicitations  which  the  republicans  of  Hayti 
were  ready  to  lavish  upon  the  new  government  of  France. 
Within  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  aboard  an 
English  vessel,  whence  before  he  landed  he  dispatched 
another  letter  to  Petion,  in  which  he  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  had  afilicted  St.  Domingo  "  to  men  who  dis- 
honored the  name  of  Frenchmen — the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon — the  disciples  of  Robespierre  and  Ma- 
rat, and  the  worthy  satellites  of  their  successor,  Bona- 
parte." After  this  exordium,  the  French  commissioner 
proposed  to  Petion  that  he  should  recognize  and  proclaim 
the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XVIIL — that  the  white  flag  of 
the  Bourbons  should  be  again  displayed  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  the  rulers  of  the  republic  of  Hayti  should  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  French  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  ab- 
dication. In  consideration  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  the  president  and  his  colleagues  in  power  were 
offered  rewards  of  personal  dignity,  which  they  were  to 
enjoy  under  the  favor  of  the  restored  monarch.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  light  of  the  age  had  effectually  dispelled 
the  mists  of  prejudice  once  so  revolting  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  mulattoes,  and  that  Louis,  like  the  divinity  of 
which  he  was  the  image,  possessed  an  equal  affection  for 
all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  color.  This  portraiture  of 
the  new  king  was  draperied  with  all  suitable  execrations 
of  the  Corsican  tyrant  and  denunciations  of  the  Pacha 
Leclerc,  and  the   other  agents  of  oppression  whom  the 
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usurper  had  sent  to  St.  Domingo  in  the  ranks  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  1802. 

Petion's  reply  to  this  dispatch  of  the  French  commis- 
sioner assured  M.  Lavaysse  of  his  desire  for  peace,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  France,  now  so  happily  restored  to 
its  legitimate  rulers.  The  president  then  entered  into  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  evils  with  which  the  revolution- 
ary government  liad  afflicted  his  country,  and  he  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  that  he  would  convoke  the 
authorities  of  the  republic  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
submit  the  propositions  of  the  French  government  to  their 
consideration.  Orders  were  in  consequence  issued  for 
the  assembling  of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government  were  formally  submit- 
ted to  their  deliberations.  These  legislative  dignitaries 
had  been  previously  taught  to  place  the  standard  of  all 
patriotism  in  resistance  to  the  claims  of  France  ;  and  on 
this  particular  occasion  had  it  been  the  earnest  wish  of 
Petion  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  French  against  Chris- 
tophe,  the  attainment  of  his  desire  would  have  been  placed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  by  this  dogged  spirit  of 
his  chambers.  Time  had  scarcely  elapsed  for  the  due  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  when  the 
resolution  was  taken  unanimously  to  reject  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  French,  and  the  president  of  the  republic 
hastened  to  communicate  the  unfavorable  result  to  the 
French  commissioner ;  to  whom  he  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  which  had  actuated  the  legislative 
assemblies  to  this  determination.  But  as  a  propitiatory 
supplement  to  this  communication,  it  was  added,  that  the 
republic  of  Hayti,  in  its  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
commercial  relations  with  France,  and  to  manifest  the 
respect  it  had  ever  entertained  for  his  majesty,  Louis 
XVIII.,  would  consent  to  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the 
losses  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  ancient  colonists 
by  the  destruction  of  their  estates  and  the  affranchisement 
of  their  slaves.  M.  Lavaysse  did  not  feel  himself  author- 
ized to  enter  upon  negotiations  upon  this  basis,  and  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  overtures  which  had  been  extra- 
official  on  his  part,  he  returned  to  France  to  obey  the 
remaining  part  of  his  instructions,  which  was  to  commu- 
nicate intelligence  upon  the  existing  condition  of  the 
island. 
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M.  Medina  was  less  fortunate  in  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Christophe.  Upon  his  reception  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  M.  Lavaysse,  the  black  king  had  con- 
voked an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  this  body  he  submitted  the  dispatch  of 
the  French  envoy,  with  a  secret  understanding  that  the 
reply  must  be  positive,  and  that  the  expressions  of  the 
national  representatives  must  breathe  all  suitable  ferocity. 
It  was  in  consequence  distinctly  stated,  that  if  the  choice 
must  be  made  between  slavery  and  death,  the  blacks  of 
the  country  would  declare  unanimously  for  the  latter 
alternative.  "  But  no,"  added  the  manifesto  :  "  Hayti  will 
be  invincible,  and  we  end  by  offering  our  arms,  our  prop- 
erty, and  our  lives  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  country, 
and  our  liberty."  M.  Medina  was  a  native  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  on  his  dangerous  mission  at  Monte  Christe, 
and  after  visiting  his  estates  in  the  Vega  he  proceeded  by 
land  toward  the  territories  of  Christophe.  The  latter  was 
soon  informed  of  the  envoy's  approach,  and  the  latter  had 
scarcely  made  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  when  he  was 
arrested  as  a  French  spy,  and  carried  to  Cape  Henry  to 
be  tried  for  treasonable  designs  against  his  native  country 
in  lending  himself  to  further  the  projects  of  France 
against  the  blacks.  The  French  commissioner  found  that 
his  life  was  at  stake,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
intimidated.  He  was  subjected  to  a  long  and  minute  ex- 
amination before  his  judges,  and  he  fearlessly  announced 
that  the  revolted  negroes  must  return  to  their  obedience, 
and  that  their  ancient  masters  must  be  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  as  at  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  or  they 
would  call  down  upon  themselves  the  severest  vengeance 
of  France.  But  little  deliberation  was  necessary  to  de- 
cide in  a  case  in  which  the  will  of  Christophe  was  already 
known,  and  M.  Medina's  official  inviolability  did  not  pre- 
serve him  from  condemnation. 

M.  Draverman  had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  disor- 
der before  the  time  of  his  embarkation  from  Kingston  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Gen.  Borgella  at  Aux  Cayes, 
and  thus  nothing  was  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of 
the  southern  province  to  its  allegiance  to  France.  M. 
Lavaysse  was  the  only  remaining  commissioner  to  report 
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the  result  of  the  mission  to  the  French  government,  and 
he  was  charged  upon  his  return  with  having  exceeded  his 
instructions,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  acquirement  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  existing  condition  of  St.  Domingo,  without  any  power 
whatever  to  propose  overtures  of  peace  or  alliance  with 
either  of  the  two  governments  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
propositions  which  had  been  offered  to  Petion  by  the 
agent  of  France  were  formally  disavowed  by  that  govern- 
ment on  his  return.  This  policy  was,  however,  adopted  by 
M.  Malouet  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tion, for  M.  Medina  had  already  declared  during  his  trial, 
that  the  French  commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
proceed  cautiously  in  their  measures,  as  it  was  desirable 
to  restore  the  blacks  to  their  obedience  by  conciliation  if 
possible,  and  if  all  overtures  of  a  peaceful  nature  shouH 
fail  the  employment  of  a  military  force  would  next  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  subdue  the  island  to  the  dominion 
of  France.  Measures  began  already  to  be  taken  for  an 
appeal  to  the  latter  alternative,  as  it  had  been  determined 
to  fit  out  another  expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  which 
was  destined  to  sail  from  France  in  the  spring  of  1815. 
But  before  the  details  of  the  proposed  armament  could  be 
arranged  an  unexpected  event  took  place,  amidst  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  were  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Louis  XVIII.  had  already  been  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  were  dispersed  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands. 
Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  the  memorable 
hundred  days  had  now  commenced.  The  restored  em- 
peror issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  prop- 
ositions of  peace  were  dispatched  to  the  two  governments 
of  Hayti.  But  whether  Christophe  and  Petion  formed  a 
decision  upon  these  new  conditions,  or  treated  them  with 
neglect  is  an  inconsiderable  affair,  as  the  man  of  destiny 
was  too  much  engaged  with  the  events  of  his  last  cam- 
paign to  attend  to  the  details  of  his  colonial  administra- 
tion. 

When  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  consigned  the  Frencn 
empire  to  the  historian,  Louis  XVIII.  became  once  more 
the  sovereign  of  France,  and  new  solicitations  from  the 
ex-colonists  of  St.  Domingo  urged  him  to  direct  measures 
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for  the  establishment  of  their  interests  in  that  island.  But 
the  disturbed  and  fluctuating  condition  of  France  conse- 
quent upon  the  mighty  events  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  that  country,  and  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  a 
host  of  French  emigrants,  that  had  been  beggared  by  the 
revolution,  deluged  the  throne  with  distress  and  perplex- 
ity,  and  left  no  leisure  to  the  restored  monarch  to  direct 
his  thoughts  to  the  concerns  of  a  distant  colony.  Chris- 
tophe  and  Petion  were  thus  left  in  tranquillity  for  another 
year,  and  this  season  was  improved  by  them  in  concen- 
trating their  power,  and  preparing  for  the  dreaded  con- 
tingencies of  the  future.  Although  but  little  change  or 
melioration  had  been  accomplished  in  the  features  of  their 
respective  administrations  of  government,  or  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  population  under  their  control,  the 
lapse  of  a  single  year  had  placed  the  independence  of  the 
country  still  farther  beyond  the  power  of  France,  The 
menaces  denounced  by  the  last  embassy  to  the  country 
had  completely  failed  of  being  executed,  and  powerless 
threats  employed  against  barbarians  are  the  last  measures 
to  succeed  in  commanding  their  obedience.  Christophe 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  and  remained  unpunished, 
and  he  now  considered  the  dread  of  France  as  a  mere 
bugbear,  the  last  image  of  terror  to  strike  panic  into  a 
nation  of  warriors. 

Both  governments  now  employed  themselves  in  giving 
solidity  and  completeness  to  the  measures  of  their  inter- 
nal policy.  The  lands  in  the  republic  began  to  grow 
more  cultivated,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  productions 
of  that  territory  the  commerce  within  its  ports  became 
more  considerable.  Petion's  authority  became  more  and 
more  established,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  blacks  had  at 
length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  greater  lenity 
intermixed  with  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  mulatto. 

When  the  pretensions  of  France  had  been  for  some 
time  forgotten,  the  attention  of  the  two  chiefs  of  Hayti 
was  directed  thither  by  another  report  on  the  colonies, 
given  in  the  summer  of  1816.  In  consequence  of  this 
new  disclosure  of  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet,  the  king 
appointed  two  commissioners  for  St.  Domingo,  M.  Es- 
mangart  and  M.  Fontanges,  who  were  furnished  with 
childish  powers,  as  they  were  charged  with  the  civil  and 
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military  administration  of  St.  Domingo  without  a  single 
soldier  to  sustain  them  in  executing  their  unconditional 
instructions.  These  powerless  agents  sailed  immedi- 
ately on  their  difficult  mission.  They  coasted  the  island 
in  an  American  vessel,  and  sent  ashore  letters  addressed 
to  Gen.  Christophe.  But  the  black  monarch  was  not  yet 
at  St.  Helena,  and  he  persevered  in  preferring  the  title  of 
His  Majesty  to  the  less  exalted  designation  of  General. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  dispatch  had  heen 
intended  for  him,  and  the  letters  were  accordingly  sent 
back  with  their  seals  unbroken.  In  this  dilemma  the 
French  commissioners  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  but 
not  yet  discouraged  they  entered  the  port  of  Gonaives, 
and  putting  their  dispatches  to  Christophe  under  an  en- 
velope, they  addressed  them  to  the  commandant  of  that 
place,  the  Baron  Barthelemy.  The  contents  of  the  dis- 
patches were  now  made  known,  and  though  their  persua- 
sions were  intended  to  be  forcible,  they  were  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  their  demands ;  and  the  new  propositions 
were  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  negroes,  who 
now  more  emboldened  than  ever  hurled  back  their  defi- 
ance at  the  unsupported  pretensions  of  France  ;  and  this 
second  deputation  from  the  restored  government  left  be- 
hind it  no  results,  but  a  fuller  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks  that  nothing  could  now  subdue  them  to  their 
ancient  condition,  as  France  was  reduced  to  the  necessi- 
tous extremity  of  soliciting  their  allegiance  by  a  power- 
less embassy. 

Although  Christophe  made  no  open  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt the  peace  which  now  existed  between  the  two  states, 
he  cherished  within  him  the  ambitious  hope  of  one  day 
subduing  the  whole  island  to  his  sway.  He  had  left  the 
field  of  his  military  operations,  because  he  had  discovered 
that  the  successes  which  he  gained  over  his  adversary  did 
not  fully  indemnify  him  for  the  neglect  of'industry  and 
internal  prosperity  within  his  own  realm,  nor  for  the  loss 
of  population  sustained  by  his  territory  through  the  per- 
petual desertions  occasioned  by  the  superior  attractive- 
ness of  the  republican  government.  The  latter  consider- 
ation was  not  of  a  nature  to  soothe  the  hatred  cherished 
by  Christophe  against  his  rival ;  and  as  the  drain  still  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  his  military  cordons  and  the  ex.-^ 
VOL,  n.  20 
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tremest  penalties  which  he  had  decreed  against  it,  he  was 
farther  than  ever  from  any  disposition  to  make  peace  with 
the  republic. 

The  maroons  under  Gomar  still  continued  their  depre- 
dations upon  the  districts  bordering  upon  Grande  Anse; 
and  they  were  ever  ready  to  join  in  the  hostilities  carried 
on  between  the  more  legitimate  powers  of  the  country, 
provided  the  necessary  stipend  of  abundant  plunder  was 
promised  them  in  return  for  the  assistance  they  rendered. 
They  had  been  allied  to  the  forces  of  Petion  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  latter  against  Rigaud,  and  Christophe  still 
employed  them  as  secret  auxiliaries  in  his  measures  to 
undermine  the  government  of  Petion.  Gomar  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  created  Count  of  Jeremie,  and  in 
repayment  for  this  dignity  conferred  upon  him  he  engaged 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  benefactor.  An  intestine 
war  was  thus  perpetuated  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
republic,  and  Petion,  who  had  endured  for  twelve  years 
the  ravages  of  this  gang  of  banditti  without  the  power  of 
overcoming  them  by  conquest  or  negotiation,  saw  with 
utter  discouragement  that  the  gradual  extension  of  their 
depredations  was  but  a  succession  of  triumphs  to  Chris- 
tophe. 

Petion  had  long  been  despondent  for  the  permanence 
of  the  republic,  and  this  feeling  had  by  degrees  grown 
into  a  settled  despair,  when  he  discovered  that  his  long 
administration  had  not  succeeded  in  giving  order  and  civ- 
ilization to  the  idle  and  barbarous  hordes  composing  the 
dangerous  population  of  his  government.  While  the 
more  despotic  sway  of  Christophe  maintained  the  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom,  Petion  found  that  the  people  of 
the  republic  were  becoming  every  day  a  more  ungoverna- 
ble rabble,  indolent,  dissolute,  and  wretched.  While  the 
coffers  of  Christophe  were  overflowing  with  millionp  of 
treasures  wrung  by  the  hard  exactions  of  his  tyranny 
from  the  blacks  who  toiled  upon  the  soil,  the  finances  of 
the  republic  were  already  in  irretrievable  confusion,  as 
the  productions  of  that  territory  were  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  sustenance  of  its  population.  Amidst  these  per- 
plexities and  embarrassments  Petion  fell  sick  in  the  month 
of  March,  1818,  and  after  a  malady  which  continued  but 
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eight  days  he  perished  of  a  mind  diseased,  declaring  to 
his  attendants  that  he  was  weary  of  life. 

The  announcement  that  Petion  was  no  more  threw  all 
the  foreign  merchants  of  the  republic  into  consternation. 
They  expected  that  an  event  like  this  would  be  the  har- 
binger of  another  revolution  to  overturn  all  that  had  been 
achieved,  or  of  a  long  and  destructive  anarchy,  which 
would  completely  annihilate  the  little  authority  there  yet 
remained  in  the  republic.  Merchandize  to  the  amount 
of  millions  had  been  sold  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  in 
the  doubtful  hope  that  its  government  would  be  durable. 
Both  treasures  and  blood  were  at  stake,  but  the  terror  of 
the  moment  was  soon  appeased.  At  the  tidings  of  Petion's 
illness  the  Senate  had  assembled  itself  in  session,  and  this 
body  conferred  power  upon  the  expiring  president  to  nom- 
inate his  successor ;  and  Petion,  when  he  foresaw  that 
his  death  was  inevitable,  designated  for  this  purpose  Gen. 
Boyer,  then  commanding  the  arrondissement  of  Port  au 
Prince. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  deceased  president  took 
place  upon  the  first  of  April,  and  were  performed  with 
the  most  august  solemnity.  All  the  great  officers  of  the 
army  were  ordered  to  their  posts,  and  required  to  main- 
tain a  ceaseless  vigilance  for  the  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity. An  embargo  was  laid  until  the  Sunday  following 
upon  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Port  au  Prince,  and 
several  detachments  of  troops  were  ordered  to  march 
toward  different  points  of  the  frontiers.  The  observance 
of  every  precaution  which  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
could  suggest  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  and 
the  prevention  of  invasion  from  abroad,  was  evidence  that 
Petion  had  bequeathed  his  power  to  a  successor  worthy 
of  his  choice. 

The  new  president  was  peaceably  acknowledged  by  the 
people  of  the  republic  as  their  lawful  chief,  and  no  other 
general  of  the  army  manifested  any  disposition  to  estab- 
lish an  adverse  claim  to  the  vacant  dignity.  Boyer  thus 
found  himself  in  full  and  tranquil  possession  of  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Petion.  Hopes 
were  even  cherished  that  the  new  administration  would 
surpass  in  great  results  that  of  Boyer's  predecessor,  as  it 
was  deemed  that  the  present  occupant  possessed  more 
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commanding  talents,  and  less  of  that  desponding  timidity 
which  had  been  the  personal  characteristic  of  the  deceased 
president.  Boyer's  opinions  in  regard  to  commerce  were 
considered  more  extended  and  enlightened,  and  his  eleva- 
tion was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  mulattoes,  as  sig- 
nificant that  the  sceptre  of  power  was  not  to  depart  from 
their  race.* 

In  consequence  of  these  new  events  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic,  it  was  feared  that  Christophe  might  take  oc- 
casion from  the  unsettled  condition  which  must  ensue 
before  the  new  president  could  give  firmness  to  his  admin- 
istration, to  renew  his  hostile  attempts  upon  the  frontiers, 
particularly  if  another  aspirant  to  the  presidency  should 
start  up  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boyer's  new  author- 
ity. To  prevent  an  occurrence  so  calamitous  to  the 
country,  Boyer  made  immediate  preparations  to  visit  the 
principal  military  posts  upon  the  outskirts  of  his  territory, 
and  to  station  a  large  force,  as  an  army  of  observation, 
upon  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  republic. 

Before  his  departure  from  the  capital  the  new  president 
published  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  people  of  his 
government,  in  which  he  did  ample  justice  to  the  merits 
and  praiseworthy  qualities  of  his  patron  and  predecessor 
in  authority,  as  well  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
citizens  and  the  army  of  the  republic  had  transferred 
their  obedience  to  the  new  government.  He  promised 
to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  to  afford  his 
protection  to  the  rights  of  proprietors  of  every  class — to 
patronize  the  enterprises  of  foreign  and  native  merchants 
residing  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  regard  every  thing 
as  sacred  which  had  been  established  by  his  predecessor. 
In  reply  to  the  amicable  professions  contained  in  this 
proclamation,  the  foreign  merchants  residing  in  Port  au 
Prince  subscribed  an  address  of  condolence  to  the  new 
president,  in  which  they  also  expressed  their  felicitation 
that  a  successor  had  been  found  worthy  of  the  virtuous 
Petion  ;  and  they  solicited  the  new  functionary  to  continue 
the  protection  which  had  been  so  long  awarded  them 
under  the  administration  which  had  just  closed. 

Christophe  looked  with  fresh  interest  at  the  affairs  of 
the  rival  government  at  this  dangerous  crisis  of  its  for- 
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tunes,  and  he  hoped  that  a  multitude  of  aspirants  to  the 
vacated  dignity  would  favor  by  their  dissensions  the  de- 
signs which  he  entertained  of  adding  the  whole  island  to 
his  sceptre.  But  the  active  forecast  of  Boyer  had  already 
established  a  strong  military  cordon  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  republic,  and  a  line  of  bayonets  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains  admonished  Christophe  that  invasion  for  the 
present  must  be  hopeless.  In  this  state  of  things  noth- 
ing remained  to  the  black  king  but  to  give  new  instruc- 
tions to  his  agents  among  the  maroons  of  Grande  Anse. 
From  this  nest  of  banditti  proposals  were  sent  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  republic  to  unite  themselves  to  the  loyal 
subjects  of  Christophe,  and  constitute  but  a  single  people, 
as  in  the  time  of  Dessalines.  But  the  blacks  were  terri- 
fied at  the  name  of  Christophe,  and  no  one  was  found 
possessing  an  inclination  to  exchange  the  indolence  and 
license  enjoyed  under  the  presidents  of  the  republic  for 
the  toil  and  prosperity,  coupled  with  the  scourge  and  dun- 
geon, which  awaited  them  under  the  sway  of  Christophe. 

Boyer,  finding  himself  tranquilly  seated  in  power,  and 
placed  beyond  any  danger  from  the  hostile  enterprises  of 
the  rival  dynasty,  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  within  his  territory.  He 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  all  the  different  dis- 
tricts, and  in  each  of  them  the  due  observance  of  the  laws 
was  enjoined,  and  the  citizens  were  urged  to  abandon  their 
idle  habits,  and  for  the  good  of  the  state  if  not  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  individual  interests,  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  developement  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country. 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  elevation  to  power  the 
new  president  formed  the  resolution  to  disperse  the  hordes 
of  banditti  that  infested  Grande  Anse,  and  kept  the  whole 
South  in  perpetual  alarm.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
there  existed  of  depriving  his  great  competitor  of  a  lodg- 
ment within  the  very  heart  of  the  republic,  such  as  to  ex- 
pose its  very  capital  to  the  danger  of  an  attack  both  in 
front  and  rear,  Boyer  determined  to  fit  out  a  sufficient 
force  to  sweep  the  mountains  of  La  Hotte,  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  capture  Gomar  within  the  very  fastnesses  which 
had  been  for  so  many  years  his  natural  citadel.  Christo- 
phe, on  the  other  hand,  determined  if  possible  to  preserve 
this  important  point  d'appui,  from  which   he   could   so 
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easily  gain  an  entrance  to  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  maroons  in  this  move- 
ment against  them,  by  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  upon 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  A  formidable  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  army  was  already  entering  the 
neutral  territory  of  Boucassin  and  threatening  another 
attack  upon  Port  au  Prince,  when  Boyer  found  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  his  intended  expedition  against  Gomar,  and 
recall  all  his  forces  to  repel  the  danger  which  was  threat- 
ening in  an  opposite  quarter.  This  was  the  single  result 
which  Christophe  designed  to  accomplish  by  his  move- 
ment on  Port  au  Prince ;  and  when  this  had  been  effect- 
ed his  army  returned  to  its  quarters  in  the  North. 

But  Boyer  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  rescuing  the  best  districts  of  his  territory  from 
continual  spoliation,  and  when  the  panic  had  subsided 
which  had  been  inspired  by  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Christophe  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  for  a  campaign  against  the  maroons  of  Grande  Anse. 
Gomar,  who  just  before  this  period  had  the  audacity  to  ex- 
tend his  depredations  to  the  very  neighborhood  of  Port  au 
Prince,  was  invaded  in  his  retreat  by  the  republican  army 
under  the  generals  Lys,  Francisque  and  Borgella,  and 
the  maroons  were  driven  from  the  open  country  to  take 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  hiding  places  of  the  mountains, 
Plere  they  were  discovered  and  slaughtered  without  mercy. 
A  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  Gomar,  his  followers 
were  dispersed  or  slain,  and  a  few  of  them  returned  to 
offer  their  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  the  republic. 
The  horde  of  brigands  was  effectually  broken  up,  and 
the  fertile  district  of  Grande  Anse  delivered  of  the  scourge 
which  had  for  so  many  years  made  it  a  scene  of  desolation 
was  at  length  restored  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic* 
The  president  immediately  departed  from  his  capital  to 
visit  the  scene  of  his  conquest,  and  to  repair,  by  all  means 
in  his  power,  the  ravages  which  had  so  long  been  obsta- 
cles to  the  prosperity  of  that  district.  His  journey  was 
a  continual  triumph;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
most  of  whom  were  mulattoes,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went.  Those  of  Jeremie  were  found  assembled  upon 
the  public  square  of  the  town — and  they  lavished   upon 
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the  president,  whose  enterprising  spirit  had  delivered 
them  of  their  dangerous  enemies,  professions  of  allegi- 
ance and  gratitude  which  were  enthusiastic.  Boyer  re- 
plied to  these  assurances  of  loyal  attachment  by  an  affable 
expression  of  the  affection  which  he  felt  for  those  who 
had  pledged  themselves  so  cordially  to  support  his  admin- 
istration, alleging  that  he  was  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  that  clemency  was  the  basis  of  his  character.  "  Go- 
mar  himself,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the  guilty  Gomar  can 
obtain  forgiveness,  if  he  profits  by  the  time  1  grant  him 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  my  authority  before  my  depart- 
ure from  Grande  Anse."  Having  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects of  his  visit,  and  left  peace  and  tranquillity  where 
those  conditions  had  so  long  been  unknown,  Boyer  com- 
menced his  return  to  his  capital,  gratified  that  his  attain- 
ment of  power  had  been  effected  so  peaceably,  and  that 
the  hopes  of  his  administration  were  already  based  more 
solidly  than  ever  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Boyer  had  now  attained  complete  success  in  his  design 
to  shut  the  boundaries  of  his  states  against  the  machina- 
tions of  Christophe ;  and  until  a  more  favorable  moment 
he  contented  himself  to  maintain  a  policy  strictly  defen- 
sive against  an  opponent  so  warlike.  The  latter,  on  his 
side  enraged  at  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  his  allies  of 
Grande  Anse,  began  to  threaten  another  invasion  of  Boy- 
er's  territory,  and  many  months  glided  away  in  the  daily 
expectation  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  governments.  In  this  interval  the  growing  tyranny 
of  Christophe  forced  a  flood  of  emigration  from*his  realms 
into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  and  the  very  house- 
hold troops  of  the  monarch  began  to  desert  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  whose  cruelty  deci- 
mated their  ranks  at  the  instigation  of  his  caprice.  Bold,  - 
crafty  and  suspicious,  Christophe  with  one  breath  con- 
gratulated his  subjects  upon  the  glorious  possession  which 
they  held  of  personal  liberty  and  national  independence, 
and  with  another  he  doomed  them  to  scourgings,  impris- 
onment and  death.  So  unlimited  and  habitual  was  his 
severity,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  would  put  a  negro 
to  death  with  as  little  hesitation  as  a  sportsman  would 
bring  down  an  article  of  game.  His  dungeons  were  fill- 
ed with  thousands  of  victims  of  all  colors,  and  new  de- 
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tachments  of  prisoners  were  daily  arriving  to  swell  the 
number.  The  innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guilty ; 
for  under  the  promptings  of  his  hatred  or  jealousy  the 
black  despot  would  not  stop  to  make  nice  discriminations. 
The  citadel  Henry  was  another  Bastile,  and  the  secret 
orders  of  the  monarch  were  worse  than  lettres  de  cachet, 
for  the  nocturnal  arrests  executed  by  the  Dahomets  were 
portentous  of  more  dreadful  horrors  than  ever  befell  the 
victims  of  French  tyranny. 

A  new  calamity,  apart  from  the  afflictions  of  war,  was 
now  appointed  to  fall  upon  the  town  of  Port  au  Prince, 
On  the  I5th  of  August,  1820,  that  capital  was  doomed 
to  another  conflagration.  A  fire,  which  was  foolishly  as- 
cribed to  the  agents  of  Christophe,  was  discovered  at 
noon,  bursting  from  a  house  upon  the  sea-shore.  The 
flames,  driven  by  a  strong  sea-breeze,  communicated 
themselves  to  the  adjacent  habitations;  and  where  there 
were  neither  engines,  pumps  or  water,  the  conflagration 
made  a  progress  so  destructive,  that  within  a  few  hours 
all  the  best  edifices  of  the  town  were  consumed  to  ashes. 
Hundreds  of  store-houses,  filled  with  merchandise,  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  five  hundred  houses  were  burnt 
up.  The  loss  in  buildings,  furniture  and  merchandise 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  Boyer 
was  absent  from  the  town  when  the  intelligence  reached 
him  that  his  capital  was  in  flames,  and  he  returned  in 
haste  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  soldiers  to  be  marched  out  of  the  town — 
as  instead  of  employing  themselves  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  they  had  already  abandoned  themselves  to  mutiny 
and  pillage.  The  disorder  was  thus  checked  by  the  re- 
moval of  these  dangerous  guardians  of  the  town,  and  the 
place  was  delivered  up  to  the  safeguard  of  its  more  orderly 
inhabitants.  On  the  day  following  this  disaster  a  decree 
was  published  by  the  president,  permitting  the  free  im- 
portation of  materials  for  building  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  town. 
But  the  rabble  of  soldiers  and  dissolute  blacks  gathered 
in  the  town  were  unwilling  that  no  further  occasion  should 
be  furnished  them  to  commit  depredation  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens,  and  a  succession  of  incendiary  at- 
tempts took  place  to  destroy  that  part  of  the  town  which 
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had  been  spared  from  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed 
the  rest.  An  unceasing  vigilance  was  required  for  many 
months  to  preserve  the  town  from  the  utter  destruction 
with  which  it  seemed  threatened ;  and  an  armed  police 
was  found  necessary  to  traverse  the  streets  both  by  day 
and  night,  to  preserve  the  place  from  being  destroyed  by 
those  who  were  employed  to  defend  it. 

Christophe,  who  now  might  be  denominated  the  Cali- 
gula of  the  blacks,  was  every  day  adding  to  the  discontent 
and  terror  of  his  subjects.  His  soldiers  were  treated  with 
extreme  severity  for  every  real  or  fancied  fault,  and  they 
sought  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  for  an  occasion  to  aban- 
don his  service,  and  gain  an  asylum  within  the  territories 
of  his  rival ;  or  to  attempt,  what  they  scarcely  dared  to 
meditate,  the  dethronement  of  a  tyrant  who  caused  them 
to  pass  their  lives  in  wretchedness.  Christophe  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  this  disaffection  entertained  towards  him, 
and  instead  of  seeking  to  assure  and  perpetuate  the  allegi- 
ance of  his  army,  to  the  bayonets  of  which  he  was  indebted 
for  his  power,  his  vengeance  became  every  day  more  watch- 
ful and  more  terrible,  until  his  conduct  exceeded  in  cru- 
elty even  that  which  had  already  spread  hatred  and  misery 
throughout  the  nation.  Christophe  determined  to  rule 
through  the  inspirement  of  fear  alone,  and  he  practised 
no  arts  of  conciliation  to  preserve  to  his  interests  those 
even  who  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  pow- 
er. His  despotism  was  thus  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance,  though  it  was  exercised  over  a  people  who  are 
more  readily  restrained  by  the  rod  of  absolutism  than  by 
the  more  dainty  refinements  of  moral  persuasion.  So  far 
from  seeking  to  attach  his  great  officers  to  his  own  person, 
by  lavishing  upon  them  the  favors  of  his  government,  his 
suspicions  had  become  alarmed  at  the  growing  wealth  of 
his  nobles,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  incomes  drawn 
by  them  from  the  estates  placed  under  their  control,  with- 
in the  districts  of  which  they  were  the  titulary  lords.  To 
prevent  this  inordinate  increase  of  wealth  among  a  class 
of  persons  who,  it  was  thought,  might  one  day  employ  it 
against  the  throne  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  an  insti- 
tution was  formed  called  the  Royal  Chamber  of  Accounts, 
which,  by  a  sort  of  star  chamber  process,  appraised  the 
estates  of  the  nobility,  and  disburdened  them  of  so  much 
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of  their  wealth  as  the  king  deemed  a  matter  of  superfluity 
to  them.  Several  of  the  black  nobles  had  already  been 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  royal  court;  and,  ac- 
tuated by  secret  indignation  for  this  arbitrary  spoliation 
of  their  property,  they  sought  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
drive  Christophe  from  his  power,  in  the  hope  to  share  the 
same  authority  among  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  these  silent  heart-burnings,  Christophe 
was  attacked,  while  at  mass,  with  a  paralytic  disease,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1S20,  and  he  was  carried  immedi- 
ately to  Sans  Souci,  where  he  remained  an  invalid  for 
many  months.  This  event,  so  favorable  to  the  treacher- 
ous designs  of  the  discontented  chiefs  of  his  government, 
furnished  an  occasion  for  the  formation  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Paul  Romaine, 
Prince  of  Limbe,  and  Gen.  Richard,  the  governor  of  the 
royal  capital.  The  conspirators  designed  to  put  Chris- 
tophe to  death,  and  after  the  performance  of  a  deed  so 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  to  form  a  northern  republic,  sim- 
ilar in  its  structure  to  that  which  existed  in  tlie  South,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  Gen.  Romaine,  with  the 
title  of  president.  The  minutest  arrangements  had  been 
already  prepared  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
when  Gen.  Richard  despatched  a  letter  to  president  Buy- 
er, acquainting  him  with  the  intentions  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  making  him  a  partner  in  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing, in  order  that  an  asylum  might  be  furnished  to  the 
conspirators  in  case  of  a  failure  in  their  enterprise. 

But  while  these  preparations  were  being  made,  a  revolt 
against  Christophe  burst  forth  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
A  division  of  the  royal  army,  cantoned  at  St.  Marks,  and 
consisting  of  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  exasperated  at 
the  cruelties  practised  upon  them,  seized  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  revolt.  The  commanding  general  was  beheaded, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  mutineers  was  dispatched  to  car- 
ry the  head  of  the  murdered  officer  to  the  president  of  the 
republic,  at  Port  au  Prince,  to  announce  to  him  that  the 
revolted  corps  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  Christophe, 
and  to  assure  him  that  it  was  their  unanimous  wish,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Marks,  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  republic,  and  be  in  future  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  its  government. 
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The  intelligence  of  this  revolt  was  carried  quickly  to 
Christophe's  capital,  and  it  produced  an  explosion  of  pop- 
ular feeling  that  betokened  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
black  monarchy.  The  troops  of  the  capital  immediately 
put  themselves  under  arms  and  assumed  a  threatening  at- 
titude. On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  capital  were  startled  at  the  noise  of  drums 
beating  to  arms.  The  streets  were  soon  filled  with  sol- 
diers, obeying  or  resisting  the  authority  of  their  officers, 
as  the  latter  happened  to  favor  or  hate  the  power  of  the 
king.  The  governor  of  the  capital,  who  did  not  wish  for 
such  a  denouement  to  his  plans,  undertook  measures  to 
subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops ;  but  though  he 
sought  for  support  on  every  side,  he  found  no  readiness 
either  on  the  part  of  the  army  or  of  the  people  to  assist  him 
in  his  attempt.  The  tumult  increased  every  moment,  and 
spread  by  degrees  to  every  part  of  the  town,  until  the 
whole  population  became  united  in  the  rebellion.  The 
army  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  example  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  decided  by 
acclamation  to  march  upon  Sans  Souci,  and  seize  upon 
Christophe  within  his  own  palace,  but  this  movement  was 
deferred  until  the  following  day. 

Meantime  Christophe  had  been  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, so  ominous  to  the  preservation  of  his  power  if 
not  of  his  life.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  mala- 
dy, but  his  unconquerable  energy  of  soul  had  not  been 
paralyzed  by  disease,  for  he  leaped  immediately  from  his 
bed,  demanding  that  his  arms  should  be  brought  to  him, 
and  that  his  horse  should  be  ordered  to  the  door.  But  if 
his  bold  spirit  did  not  quail  before  the  calamities  which 
were  impending  over  him,  his  bodily  frame  proved  une- 
qual to  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  with  sending  forward  his  guards  to  sub- 
due the  rebellious  troops  of  the  capital,  while  he  remain- 
ed within  his  palace  to  await  his  destiny. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Richard,  the  governor  of  the  capital, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  the  number 
of  whom  amounted  to  ten  or  'twelve  thousand,  and  the 
column  took  up  its  march  directly  for  Sans  Souci.  On 
Sunday,  the  Sth  of  October,  the  insurgents  encountered 
on  their  way  the  detachment  of  body  guards  which  the 
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monarch  had  dispatched  against  them.  The  two  forces 
quickly  arranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  brisk 
fire  commenced  between  them.  It  continued,  however, 
but  a  few  minutes.  The  cry  of  the  insurgents  was  "  lib- 
erte,  liberte,"  and  the  utterance  of  this  magical  word 
soon  became  contagious  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal  guards. 
The  latter  had  even  less  predilection  for  their  monarch 
than  the  other  corps  of  the  army,  for  their  situation  and 
rank  bringing  them  in  nearer  contact  with  the  royal  per- 
son they  were  more  frequently  exposed  to  the  terrific 
explosions  of  the  royal  vengeance.  Thus  the  watchword 
of  the  mutineers  was  answered  with  redoubled  enthusiasm 
by  the  household  troops,  and  they  passed  over  in  a  body 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  insurgents.  The  whole  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  was  now  united  into  a  vast  column 
of  mutineers,  burning  for  vengeance  upon  Christophe, 
and  pressing  onward  to  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  The 
black  king  was  soon  informed  that  his  guards  had  de- 
clared against  him,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  insurgents 
were  already  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  palace.  At 
this  astounding  intelligence  he  exclaimed  in  despair, 
"then  all  is  over  with  me!"  and  seizing  a  pistol  he  shot 
a  ball  through  his  heart. 

Thus  perished  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing his  authority  over  the  blacks  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution.  This  he  accomplish- 
ed through  the  single  agency  of  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  his  character.  The  unshrinking  boldness  and  decision 
of  his  measures  made  terror  the  safeguard  of  his  throne, 
until  his  excessive  cruelty  drove  his  subjects  to  a  point  at 
which  fear  is  changed  into  desperation.  His  policy  was 
that  of  Toussaint,  carried  to  an  excess  of  rigor  which 
made  his  government  a  despotism.  Like  his  great  prede- 
cessor, he  possessed  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Af- 
rican character,  as  enabled  him  to  succeed  completely  in 
controlling  those  placed  under  his  sway,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  national  propensities,  to  make  his  plans  effectual  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  While  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  wa^  still  a  neglected  waste,  and  its 
population  a  horde  of  impoverished  barbarians,  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  a  condition  of  high  productive- 
ness, and  Christophe  died  leaving  millions  in  the  royal 
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treasury.  But  the  salutary  restraints  imposed  upon  his 
disorderly  subjects  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
had  been  augmented  by  degrees  to  correspond  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  ever  growing  jealousy,  until  they  had  become 
changed  to  a  rigorous  severity  of  discipline,  or  vengeance, 
such  as  has  been  practised  in  few  countries  upon  the 
globe.  The  dungeons  of  the  Citadel  Henry  were  almost 
as  fatal  to  human  life  as  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  and 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  amidst  the  pestiferous  exhala- 
tions and  suffocative  atmosphere  of  these  abodes  of  mis- 
ery, the  prisoners  were  almost  sure  to  perish  after  a  short 
confinement.  With  less  truth  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
fifty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  in  these  living  tombs, 
while  thirty  thousand  others  perished  of  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  hardship,  of  those  who  had  been  condemned  for  of- 
fences of  a  lighter,nature,  to  labors  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  kingdom,  all  of  which  were  performed  under  the 
lash  and  bayonet  of  the  soldiery.*  These  estimates  are 
probably  beyond  the  truth,  though  the  number  is  incredi- 
ble of  those  who  perished  under  the  severe  exactions  of 
Christophe's  tyranny,  by  hardship,  imprisonment,  military 
execution,  or  the  infliction  of  sudden  death,  executed 
amidst  a  burst  of  ferocious  vengeance  in  the  black  despot. 
Christophe  failed  of  giving  perpetuity  to  his  government 
through  the  mere  abuse  of  bis  power.  His  government  was 
better  adapted  to  the  character  of  apeople  but  half  civilized 
than  the  milder  institutions  of  the  republic ;  and  through 
the  natural  operation  of  events  the  kingdom  of  Christophe 
was  destined  to  survive  the  rival  power  of  the  South,  and 
to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  island,  if  the  agent  of  its 
sovereignty  had  been  possessed  of  half  the  political  fore- 
cast and  deep  machiavelism  of  Toussaint.  But  Christo- 
phe, advanced  as  he  was  from  a  mere  negro  chief  of  some 
fame  to  an  absolute  sovereign,  became  intoxicated  with 
his  power  and  changed  into  a  madman,  who  spread  ex- 
asperation where  he  should  have  used  means  to  conciliate  ; 
and  having  once  acquired  an  appetite  for  slaughter,  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  but  by  hecatombs  of  victims  offered 
to  his  devouring  fierceness. 

The  forces  of  the  insurgents  pressed  forward  to  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
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host  of  blacks,  now  as  much  exalted  with  ferocity  as  they 
had  been  a  few  days  before  depressed  by  terror  and  ser- 
vility. The  windows  and  doors  of  the  edifice  were  burst 
in,  and  crowds  of  exasperated  soldiers  filled  the  halls  of 
the  royal  residence.  The  dead  body  of  the  black  mon- 
arch was  outraged  by  a  thousand  acts  of  impotent  venge- 
ance, and  the  family  of  Christophe  were  dragged  forward 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  The  two  sons  of  the  king, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  father,  were  particular  ob- 
jects of  the  public  hatred.  One  of  them  lost  all  his  firm- 
ness in  a  moment  so  terrible  to  his  fears.  He  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  the  enraged  soldiery,  and  begged  suppli- 
antly  for  his  life  ;  but  the  heroism  of  the  other  did  not 
fail  him.  He  called  scornfully  upon  his  murderers  to  ad- 
vance, and  pierce  with  their  bayonets  the  son  of  their 
king — a  request  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  was  read- 
ily obeyed.  The  queen  and  the  two  black  princesses 
were  saved  from  death  through  the  exertions  of  some  of 
the  chief  officers.  They  were  placed  in  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  palace,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  a  general 
officer  having  under  his  orders  a  battalion  of  the  royal 
army. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Boyer  had  already 
gained  possession  of  St.  Marks.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  the  insurgents  of  that  town  had  dispatched  a  depu- 
tation to  Port  au  Prince,  carrying  the  head  of  their  com- 
manding general,  as  confirmation  that  they  had  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Christophe,  and  announc- 
ing to  Boyer  that  they  were  desirous  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  republic.  The  president,  ignorant  of  the 
rebellion  at  the  Cape,  and  unwilling  to  commence  hostil- 
ities against  so  dangerous  an  opponent  as  Christophe, 
unless  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  placed  beyond 
the  chance  of  failure,  dispatched  one  of  his  officers  to  St. 
Marks,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  deserters  from  St. 
Marks.  In  the  meantime,  he  issued  orders  for  the  assem- 
bling of  troops  in  Port  au  Prince,,  and  for  every  thing  to 
be  put  in  readiness  for  a  rapid  march  upon  St.  Marks,  in 
case  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  were  confirmed  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  officer  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tering.     The  latter  returned  with  all  speed  to  give  the 
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required  assurance,  and  Boyer  immediately  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  hastened  by  forced  marches 
into  the  territory  of  the  monarchy.  Within  a  few  days 
he  made  his  entrance  into  St.  Marks,  at  the  head  of  eight- 
een thousand  men,  the  republican  army  being  received  by 
the  people  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  the  town  being 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  salutes 
of  artillery.  Orders  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
vessels  of  war  then  lying  at  Port  au  Prince  to  put  to  sea, 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  movements  of  the  column 
marching  by  land. 

Meantime  the  revolution  had  been  perfected  at  Cape 
Francois,  though  not  without  some  bloodshed.  Many  of 
Christophe's  officers  had  remained  faithful  to  his  cause, 
even  when  the  death  of  the  monarch  had  made  that  cause 
desperate.  Eight  of  these  persevering  royalists  had  al- 
ready been  massacred  by  the  insurgents.  The  Baron 
Baltic,  one  of  them,  made  an  unavailing  recantation  in 
his  last  moments,  and  demanded  pity  of  his  murderers, 
but  the  Prince  Joachim,  Duke  of  Fort  Royal,  affirmed 
with  unwavermg  constancy,  that  so  long  as  there  remain- 
ed to  him  a  single  soldier  he  would  maintain  the  cause  of 
his  king. 

The  two  revolts  at  St.  Marks  and  Cape  Francois  had 
been  independent  of  each  other ;  and  while  those  engag- 
ed in  the  former  designed  to  annex  their  territory  to  that 
of  the  republic,  the  chiefs  of  the  former  were  making 
preparations  to  accomplish  their  original  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  separate  government  in  the  North,  placed  upon 
a  similar  basis  to  that  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  lines  of 
separation  had  become  so  distinct  between  the  North  and 
the  South  that  but  little  sympathy  of  feeling  survived  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  territories,  and  a  secret  aver- 
sion was  felt  by  the  negroes  of  the  North  to  coalese  with 
the  haughty  mulattoes  of  the  South.  With  such  feelings 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  North  had  already  assembled 
at  Cape  Francois,  and  had  determined  to  change  the 
kingdom  of  Christophe  into  a  northern  republic,  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
Paul  Romaine  was  to  be  placed  as  president ;  and  he 
was  required  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Boyer  as 
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chief  of  the  republic  of  the  South.  When  these  prelim- 
inary arrangemeuts  had  been  made  propositions  were  dis- 
patched to  President  Boyer,  who  was  then  at  St.  Marks ; 
but  the  mulatto  president  would  not  listen  to  these  plans, 
which  placed  a  barrier  to  his  personal  ambition,  and 
tended  to  perpetuate  war  in  the  island.  He  openly  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  Romaine  and  his  associates,  and 
informed  their  deputies  that  he  required  of  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  North  a  submission  to  his  government,  without 
condition  or  reserve.  At  the  same  time  he  addressed  to 
his  army,  under  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  day,  a  formal 
proclamation,  announcing  to  all  the  republic  the  death  of 
Christophe,  and  inviting  the  citizens  to  oblivion  of  the 
past,  and  future  union.  He  lavished  his  acknowledge- 
ments upon  all  those  in  particular  who  at  a  crisis  so  event- 
ful had  courageously  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
he  urged  those  who  had  not  yielded  their  assent  to  the 
new  order  of  things  to  come  forward  without  fear,  and 
count  upon  the  generosity  of  the  republic,  which  was 
pleased  to  regard  those  who  had  followed  the  standard 
of  the  tyrant  rather  as  erring  children  than  as  enemies  to 
be  destroyed.  The  president  then  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  commence  a  military  tour  through  the  country, 
to  confirm  and  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  republic. 

Within  a  k\v  days  Boyer  took  up  his  march  for  the 
North  ;  and  his  progress  was  rapid  and  his  conduct  decia- 
ed.  On  the  21st  of  October  he  took  possession  of  Go- 
naives  without  encountering  the  least  resistance,  and  upon 
the  day  following  he  entered  Christophe's  capital  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Every  thing  had  already 
been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Romaine  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  renounced  their  design  upon  the  rapid  advance 
of  Boyer,  and  in  view  of  their  weakness  and  the  want 
of  support  to  their  pretensions.  An  assembly  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
had  already  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  a 
union  had  been  effected  between  the  kingdom  and  repub- 
lic of  Hayti,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  in  future  to 
constitute  but  a  single  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Gen.  Boyer. 

The  latter,  now  invested  with  the  undisputed  Bovereignty 
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of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  employed  himself  in 
giving  stability  and  order  to  his  new  administration  in  the 
North.  Gen.  Richard  was  continued  in  command  of  Cape 
Francois,  now  changed  once  more  to  Cape  Haytien — but 
he  was  craftily   furnished    with  a   supervisor,  under   the 
name  of  an  assistant  to  his  authority  ;   and  such  an  officer 
was  found  in  Gen.  Magny,  the  chief  who  had  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Christophe  by  a  forced  desertion   from   his 
lines  before  Port  au  Prince.     The  high  dignitaries  of  the 
kingdom  were   deprived  of  their   titles,  and  the  fiefs  and 
principalities  were  reduced  to  a  more  agrarian  equality. 
Most  of  them  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the  state,  and 
through  neglect   of  cultivation  they  fell   within  a   short 
time  into  utter  dilapidation.     The  negroes  were  released 
from  their  forced  labors  upon  the  soil,  though  they  were 
exhorted  as  citizens  of  the  republic  to  form  themselves  to 
habits  of  industry  and  peaceable  obedience.     The  sur- 
vivinor  family  of  Christophe  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Boyer,  and  the  dismantled  palace  of  Sans  Souci 
and  the  Citadel  Henry  were  suflered  to  remain  in  unten- 
anted loneliness, — the  frowning  memorials  of  the  despot 
who  had  made  them  the  abodes  of  himself  and  his  victims. 
Having  established  tranquillity,  and  confirmed  his  power 
in  the  North,  Boyer  returned  to  Port  au  Prince,  where  he 
fixed  the  permanent  seat  of   his  government.     He  was 
followed  to  his  capital  by  the  widows  both  of  Dessahnes 
and  Christophe — the  one  an  ex-empress  and  the  other  an 
cx-queen.     The  latter,  finding  her  situation  in  the  country 
ambiguous  and  embarrassing,  if  not  positively  dangerous 
to  her  personal  safety,  soon  embarked  with  her  daughters 
for  France,  and  she  at  length  took  up  her  abode  in  Italy. 
But  the  submission  of  the  North  to  Boyer's  authority 
was  not  destined  to  be  perfect  without  bloodshed.     The 
great  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  had  been  humiliated  by  being 
deprived  of  their  honors  and  princely  revenues,  and  they 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  that  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
means  of  acquiring  wealth   and  enjoying   the   luxury  of 
royal  favor  such  as  had  been  lavished  upon  them  in  pro- 
fusion during  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.     The  offi- 
cers of  Christophe's  army  had  been  suffered  to  retain  their 
military  rank,  and  in  numerous    cases  to  remain  in  the 
exercise  of  their  accustomed  authority — subjected,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  espionage  of  a  republican  officer,  who  acted 
as  lieutenant  to  the  royalist  chieftain.  These  ci-devant 
nobles  were  thus  left  with  ample  means  to  conspire  against 
the  authority  of  Boyer,  whose  celerity  of  movement  had 
forced  the  histitutions  of  his  government  upon  the  North 
against  the  secret  wishes  of  many  of  its  leading  inhabit- 
ants. Not  many  months  had  elapsed  after  the  return  of 
the  president  to  his  capital  before  Gen.  Richard,  the  com- 
mander of  Cape  Haytien,  was  busying  himself  with  de- 
signs to  subvert  the  new  order  of  things  in  that  province, 
in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  By  the 
most  conciliatory  insinuations,  and  a  revival  of  the  old 
antipathies  against  a  mulatto  government,  the  black  gen- 
eral soon  gained  over  to  his  purposes  a  formidable  host 
of  conspirators,  both  from  among  the  citizens  and  soldiery. 
But  through  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  Boyer's  partisans 
the  design  was  discovered,  and  before  the  moment  of  its 
execution  such  precautionary  preparations  had  been  made 
to  defeat  it  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  In  the 
town  of  Gonaives,  however,  through  the  negligence  or 
treachery  of  Gen.  Gerome,  its  commandant,  who  had 
once  been  a  baron  of  the  kingdom,  a  mutinous  spirit 
manifested  itself  among  the  black  troops.  They  refused 
to  obey  the  commands  of  their  officers,  and  began  to  en- 
gage in  scenes  of  riot  and  pillage,  while  a  few  voices 
were  heard  amidst  the  tumult,  exclaiming  "  Vive  Rich- 
ard, roi  d'Hayti."  The  republican  officers  ffed  in  panic, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  shut  themselves  within 
their  houses.  The  place  was  thus  left  to  the  unmolested 
possession  of  the  revolted  soldiery,  who  without  any  in- 
telligent chief  to  direct  them  in  their  enterprise,  did 
nothing  but  traverse  the  streets  of  the  town  in  riot  and 
drunkenness.  This  license  continued  for  three  days,  when 
the  prompt  arrival  of  troops  from  Port  au  Prince  crushed 
the  rebellion  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  leaders 
were  conducted  to  the  capital  to  be  executed. 

The  propitious  star  of  Boyer  had  now  guided  him  to 
the  possession  of  what  Christophehad  exhausted  himself 
with  efforts  to  obtain,  and  what  Petion  had  sighed  for 
without  daring  to  cherish  a  single  hope  that  its  attain- 
ment could  be  accomplished.  A  new  train  of  events 
was  now  in  preparation  to  elevate  Boyer  to  the  undivided 
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sovereignty  of  the  island.  Since  the  departure  of  the 
French  from  their  last  possessions  in  the  Spanish  territo- 
ry, the  government  of  that  part  of  the  island  had  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  seve- 
ral districts,  who  were  in  some  places  Spaniards,  while  in 
others,  and  these  the  most  numerous,  they  were  blacks 
or  mulattoes.  The  population  was  generally  peaceable 
and  religious  ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  lead  their  usual  indolent  and  roannng  life  they  cared 
little  for  the  possession  of  power,  and  it  required  little 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to  mamtain  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  order.  But  emissaries  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  island  had  been  employed  among  the 
Spanish  negroes,  both  by  Petion  and  Christophe,  to  awa- 
ken an  ambitious  spirit  among  them,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  unite  themselves  with  their  brethren  of  the  French 
portion  of  the  island,  to  constitute  but  one  people,-^-the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  African  Independence  in 
America.  Petion's  efforts  had  been  fruitless,  and  Chris- 
tophe had  but  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  as  with 
all  his  insinuations  and  menaces  of  vengeance  he  could 
not  overcome  the  slugglishness  or  stupidity  of  the  Span- 
ish negroes,  or  animate  them  to  an  ambitious  desire  to 
become  his  subjects,  and  be  crushed  by  his  despotic 
power.  But  the  struggle  was  now  at  the  point  of  its 
utmost  fierceness  between  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the 
rebellious  provinces  of  that  nation  in  South  America. 
The  armed  vessels  of  the  patriots  thronged  the  seas  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  made  frequent  visits  within  the 
ports  of  Spanish  St.  Domingo.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
or  suspected  by  the  Spanish  royalists  who  remained  in 
the  island,  that  plots  were  in  preparation  to  deliver  up 
that  most  ancient  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  to 
the  power  of  the  new  governments  upon  the  continent. 
This  intelligence  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  whiter 
races  either  a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  and  aversion  to  the 
cause  of  the  patriots,  or  an  ambition  to  imitate  them  by 
seizing  upon  the  government  of  the  island,  and  erecting 
themselves  into  an  independent  power.  Many  partisans 
of  Boyer  were  at  the  same  time  busy  among  the  popula- 
tion, urging  them  to  give  themselves  a  political  existence 
by  making  use  of  the  power  which  they,  as  the  numerical 
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majority  of  the  people,  possessed  to  unite  themselves  to 
the  government  at  Port  au  Prince,  and  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  Ilaytien  republic. 

These  various  considerations  soon  brought  on  a  popu- 
lar effervescence,  and  the  hitherto  quiet  population  of  the 
Spanish  territory  became  actuated  as  if  by  a  new  ex- 
istence. Secret  consultations,  which  though  pompous 
enough  in  externals  generally  evaporated  in  cigar  smoke, 
contradictory  opinions,  and  a  dull  though  universal  ex- 
citement, were  evidences  that  the  poison  of  human  am- 
bition was  fully  at  work  among  the  black  hidalgoes  ana 
wandering  matadores  of  that  part  of  the  island.  This 
etate  of  things  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Boyer,  as 
the  Spanish  negroes  and  mulattoes  preferred  rather  to 
submit  themselves  to  his  power  than  to  undergo  the 
trouble  of  erecting  a  new  government  of  their  own,  or 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  South  American 
patriots,  whose  friendship  they  more  than  doubted.  The 
authorities  of  Santo  Domingo  were  clearly  of  this  opin- 
ion, for  when  the  new  project  was  laid  before  them  they 
yielded  a  ready  assent,  and  a  deputation  immediately  set 
forward  in  the  month- of  December,  1921,  to  convey  the 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  blacks  to  the  mulatto  chief  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  Boyer  was  formally  solicited 
to  grant  his  consent  that  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
should  be  annexed  to  the  republic.  This  was  a  demand 
so  gratifying  to  Boyer's  personal  ambition  that  any  re- 
luctance on  his  part  to  comply  with  it  was  clearly  impos- 
sible. Thus  the  Spanish  deputies  were  received  with  the 
utmost  graciousness,  and  dismissed  with  every  favor  that 
gratified  hope  could  bestow. 

But  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  rebellion  m  the  North 
had  transferred  the  realms  of  Christophe  as  a  precious 
godsend  to  the  peaceable  possession  of  Boyer,  and  the 
army  of  the  republic  was  now  ordered  to  put  itself  in 
readiness  for  a  victorious  and  bloodless  march  to  Santo 
Domingo.  Boyer  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  a  rapid 
advance  was  made  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
Not  the  least  resistance  was  encountered,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  each  of  the  towns  in  succession  hastened  emu- 
lously  to  testify  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public, until  the  invading  column  marched  at  last  in 
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sort  of  triumph  into  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
principal  authorities,  and  the  people  generally,  made  a 
formal  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  their  new  rulers,  and 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  for- 
mer privileges.  The  chief  command  of  the  lately  acquir- 
ed territory  was  placed  by  Boyer  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Borgella,  and  the  president  returned  to  Port  au  Prince, 
gratified  by  the  extraordinary  success  with  which  fortune 
had  crowned  his  administration ;  which  he  commenced 
by  governing  a  distant  province  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  island,  and  by  a  succession  of  unlooked  for  inci- 
dents he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  a  competitor  to  annoy  him,  or  any  malcon- 
tents to  disturb  the  internal  repose  of  his  government. 

The  death  of  Christophe,  and  the  elevation  of  Boyer  to 
the  government  of  all  St.  Domingo,  were  events  which 
had  in  the  meantime  created  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  old  colonists  residing  in  France,  as  well  as 
at  the  office  of  the  minister  for  the  colonies.  Boyer's  at- 
tachment to  France  was  presumed  to  be  stronger  than 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Petion,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances new  hope  was  derived  from  the  event  of  his  ex- 
altation to  power.  It  was  now  thought  that  an  occur- 
rence so  propitious  to  the  claims  of  France  upon  her  an- 
cient colony  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  interposed  against  the  suc- 
cess of  former  negotiation.  The  French  cabinet  imme- 
diately formed  the  resolution  to  sound  the  new  chief  of 
Hayti  as  to  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  an  arrangement 
between  the  two  governments.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  easy  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  tone  of 
firmness  which  had  been  held  both  by  Christophe  and 
Petion  to  all  former  demands  made  upon  theni  by  the 
agents  of  France,  had  by  degrees  depressed  the  hopes  of 
the  colonists,  and  diminisiied  the  expectations  of  the 
French  government  in  relation  to  the  claims  upon  St, 
Domingo.  The  restoration  of  the  island  to  its  former 
condition  of  colonial  dependence,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  ancient  planters  in  the  possession  of  their  estates 
and  negroes,  were  no  longer  regarded  as  events  within 
the  bounds  of  pocoibility,  and  the  demands  of  France  up- 
on the  government  of  Hayti  were  now  lowered  to  the 
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mere  claim  of  an  indemnity  to  the  colonists  for  the  losses 
which  had  reduced  them  to  beggary.  French  ships  of 
war  now  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic,  where  they 
were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ;  and 
the  natives  of  France  who  resided  in  the  island  were  not 
only  protected  by  Boyer,  but  honored  with  his  private 
friendship,  and  made  the  depositaries  of  his  secret  wishes. 
He  desired  that  some  definitive  arrangement  might  be 
made  between  the  two  countries,  which  would  secure  to 
the  blacks  an  exemption  from  their  perpetual  anxiety,  and 
to  French  commerce  a  reciprocity,  if  not  some  partiali- 
ties, in  the  trade  between  the  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  hopes  derived  from  these  ami- 
cable sentiments  of  Boyer,  a  multitude  of  statements  were 
sent  home  to  France  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  as- 
suring the  government  of  the  opportunity  which  was  of- 
fered to  frame  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  These 
communications  renewed  the  demands  made  upon  the 
minister  of  marine,  who  commissioned  M.  Esmangart,  a 
man  high  in  favor  with  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  to 
open  negotiations  with  Boyer,  to  ascertain  what  ap- 
proaches might  be  made  to  an  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  the  French  government.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  M.  Aubert  du  Petit  Thouars  arrived  at  Cape 
Haytien,  as  the  agent  of  the  French  government.  From 
this  place  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  Boyer,  assuring  him 
of  the  kind  intentions  of  the  king  of  France,  and  inform- 
ing him  that  his  majesty  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  peace,  if  the  conditions  could  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  basis  alike  honorable  to  both  parties. 
"  The  claims  of  France,"  continued  the  letter,  "  are  so 
moderate,  so  just,  and  its  conduct  toward  St.  Domingo 
has  been  such,  since  the  restoration,  as  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  its  ^esires  for  the  amicable  arrangement  of 
differences  which  have  already  existed  too  long." 

The  negotiations  being  thus  commenced,  M.  Aubert 
proposed  to  Boyer  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
France  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  if  the  latter  country 
would  acknowledge  in  return  the  simple  suzcrainte  of  the 
kings  of  France,  or  a  right  of  protection  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  islands.     This 
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right  was  a  mere  titulary  benefit,  not  involving  any  com- 
mercial advantages  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  the  most  fa- 
vored nation.  To  this  proposition,  which  included  with- 
in its  provisions  more  benefits  to  St.  Domingo  than  to 
France,  Boyer  returned  a  prompt  refusal,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  admit  any  suzerainte,  direct  or  indirect,  or 
the  least  shadow  of  any  protectorate  whatever.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  renewed  the  offer  which  had  been  made 
formerly  by  Petion,  to  pay  a  reasonable  indemnity  to 
France,  as  a  discharge  of  the  debt  due  the  ex-colonists, 
and  the  price  of  an  acknowledgment  by  France  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Hayti.  As  this  seemed  Boyer's  ultima- 
tum, M.  Aubert  departed  for  France,  while  no  answer 
was  returned  to  it  by  Esmangart,  and  the  negotiations 
remained  suspended  for  a  year,  the  French  government 
waiting  for  new  overtures  from  Boyer. 

At  length  a  secret  agent  of  the  minister  of  marine  held 
an  audience  of  Boyer,  and  informed  him  that  the  French 
government  having  in   former  years  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries,  all  of  which  had  been  fruitless,  it  was  desired 
that  Boyer  himself  would   renew  the  negotiations  in  his 
turn.     In  consequence  of  this  information,  Boyer  appoint- 
ed Gen.  Boye   as  his  plenipotentiary,  who  was  furnished 
with  instructions  authorizing  him  to  commence  negotia- 
tions with  the   appointed  agent  of  France,  either  in  that 
or  some  neutral  country,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  differences  existing  between  their  respective  govern- 
ments.    M.  Esmangart  and  the  Haytien  envoy  agreed  to 
hold  their  conferences  at  Brussels,  but  the  hopes  of  the 
two  contracting  nations  were  in  this  instance  also  destin- 
ed to  be  frustrated.     The  parties  could   not  agree  as  to 
the  nature  of  the   indemnity  to  be  made.     The  French 
agent  required  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  while 
Boyer's  envoy  proposed  only  certain   commercial  privi- 
leges, which   he  deemed  equivalent  to  an   indemnity  in 
money.     In  consequence  of  this  unyielding  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  conference  was 
brought  to  a  rather  abrupt  termination  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  M.   Esmangart  from   Brussels,   leaving  Gen. 
Boye  to  wonder  at  the  brusquerie  of  his  fellow  negotiator, 
and  to  wait  with  hope  deferred  for  further  communic^ 
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tions  from  him.     Gen.  Boyc  was  left  to  find  his  way  back 
to  St.  Domingo,  and  M.  Esmangart  seized   upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  departure  of  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Lau- 
jon,  for  Hayti,  to  write  to   Boyer,  informing  him   of  the 
regret  he  felt  at  the  failure  of  the  late  negotiation  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  Ilaytien  independence.     He  assured 
the   president   that    the    dispostion    of    his    government 
toward  Hayti  was  still   fiivorable;  and  he  manifested  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded between  the    two    nations.     M.    Laujon  was   in- 
structed to  give  a  confidential    explanation  to  Boyer    of 
the  details  of  the  conference  at  Brussels.     It  was  alleged 
that  the  French  government  had  little  confidence  in  Boy- 
er's  agent,  and  that  the  latter  had  committed  two  capital 
errors,  by  announcing  beforehand  that  if  the  negotiation 
was  not  terminated  within  a  month  it  was  the  resolution 
of  Boyer  to  break  it  up,  and  by  his  repeating  in  his  let- 
ters of  introduction  the  idle  rumors  of  the  day  in  regard 
to  hostile  designs  entertained   by  France   against  Hayti. 
In  consideration  of  this  unworthy  character  possessed  by 
his  late  agent,  Boyer  was  solicited  to  appoint  a  new  envoy, 
more  personally  conciliating  in  the  estimation    of  some- 
what fastidious  opponents.     Yielding  to    these  requests, 
Boyer  appointed  Larose,  a  senator,  and  Rouanez,  a  gov- 
ernment notary,  to  proceed  to    France   furnished  with  a 
long  letter  of  instructions,  to  guide  them  in  the  minutest 
details  of  their  mission.     These  new  deputies  arrived  at 
Havre  in  June,  1824,  and  soon  after  this  the  conferences 
commenced  between  them  and   M.  Esmangart,  at  Paris. 
Boyer  had  instructed  his  agents  to  demand,  in    the  first 
place,  a  royal  ordonnance,  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Hayti ; — and  in  return  for  this  they  were  to  offer  an 
indemnity,  consisting  of  a  reasonable  sum    of   money, 
and  the  grant  of  certain  commercial   privileges  in   favor 
of  France.     They  had  been  ordered  to  treat  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  whole  island  ;  and  the  political  condition 
of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  proved   an   obstacle 
to   prevent    all    hopes  of  success  from  the  negotiation. 
The  French  deputy  declared  that  his  government  had  no 
authority  to  treat   for  the   eastern  part  of  the  island,  as 
it  was  legally  subject  to    Spain.     In  addition  to  this  it 
vvas  intimated  that  the   royal  ordonnance  would  never 
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be  given,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Hayti,  with- 
out the  insertion  of  a  clause  by  which  the  king  would  re- 
serve to  himself  the  exterior  sovereignty  of  Hayti.  This 
insinuation,  made  during  a  conference  with  the  marquis 
of  Clermont  Tonnerre,  the  French  minister  of  marine,  so 
wounded  the  national  sensibility  of  the  Haytien  envoys, 
that  their  agency  in  the  negotiations  was  at  once  paralyzed, 
and  the  term  which  Boyer  had  himself  imposed  upon  the 
conferences  being  expired  they  demanded  their  passports 
and  returned  to  their  country  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
wrongs. 

This  new  failure  in  the  negotiations  with  Hayti  created 
much  uneasiness  in  France.  The  colonists  began  to  de- 
spair of  obtaining  their  long  hoped  for  indemnity,  and  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  were  grievously 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  a  profitable  trade 
with  St.  Domingo.  New  considerations  came  to  swell 
the  discontent.  A  rumor  spread  abroad  that  the  English 
government  was  preparing  to  interfere,  and  secure  to  it- 
self the  chief  advantages  of  the  trade  of  the  island.  An 
agent  had  already  been  dispatched  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Boyer  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  reciprocity.  It 
was  likewise  told  that  Boyer  was  engaged  in  contracting 
a  loan  with  a  company  of  English  merchants,  with  which 
he  intended  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to  the  ancient  colo- 
nists, and  leave  the  negotiations  with  France  upon  a  basis 
of  mere  sovereignty,  or  treat  the  claims  of  that  country 
in  future  with  total  indifference.  The  jealousy  of  the 
French  mercantile  population  was  not  suffered  to  sleep, 
from  other  considerations.  Boyer  had  granted  to  an 
English  company  the  privilege  of  working  the  mines  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  ;  and  though  this  permission 
was  but  a  calamity  to  the  adventurers  in  whose  favor  it 
had  been  granted,  still,  amidst  the  passion  for  mining 
speculations  which  was  then  contagious  among  the  capi- 
talists of  Europe,  this  act  of  Boyer  was  deemed  in  France 
an  evidence  of  favoritism  exercised  towards  a  rival  nation. 

Urged  on  by  these  various  considerations,  the  French 
government  determined  upon  measures  to  compel  Boyer 
to  yield  his  consent  to  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
nations,  and  by  a  summary  process  to  put  France  in  ac- 
tira)  possession  of  her  claims  upon  St.  Domingo.  The 
VOL.  11,  33 
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Baron  de  Muckau,  an  intelligent  ofBcer  in  the  French 
navy,  departed  from  Rochefort  in  May,  1825.  He  had 
been  appointed  an  agent  to  carry  on  new  negotiations 
with  Boyer,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  his  official  pro- 
tocols should  be  backed  by  the  whole  French  naval  arma- 
ment in  the  West  Indies.  The  frigate  Circe,  which  had 
carried  out  the  new  negotiator,  had  been  ordered  to  join 
the  squadron  under  admiral  Jurien,  who  with  his  whole 
fleet  was  to  enter  Port  au  Prince  without  giving  Boyer 
any  previous  intimation  of  his  intentions.  This  move- 
ment, together  with  the  formidable  armament  employed 
in  the  measure,  it  was  hoped  would  intimidate  Boyer  into 
a  readiness  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Admiral  Jurien  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Port  au 
Prince  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  fleet  was  brought  at 
anchor  directly  abreast  of  the  town,  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  immediately  made  to  excite  a  panic  among  the 
blacks,  by  demonstrations  of  a  hostile  rheaning.  The 
wretched  policy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island  had  left 
the  towns  without  fortifications,  and  Boyer  saw  his  capi- 
tal exposed  to  destruction  by  an  unexpected  movement, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  him  >vith  immediate  war.  The 
utmost  consternation  overspread  the  place,  and  Boyer 
anxious  and  trembling,  hastily  dispatched  one  of  his  offi 
cers  aboard  the  flag-ship  to  ascertain  the  purposes  of  the 
armament,  the  sudden  arrival  and  menacing  attitude  of 
which  seemed  thus  to  portend  hostility  against  the  coun- 
try. Great  was  the  exultation  of  Boyer  to  discover  that  the 
intentions  of  the  expedition  were  peaceable,  however  se- 
vere might  be  the  conditions  upon  which  this  amicable 
disposition  depended.  Baron  Mackau  landed  the  next 
day  under  a  salute  from  the  forts  of  the  town,  and  he  was 
received  in  state  at  the  government  house  by  Boyer,  who 
proceeded  the  same  evening  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  Mackau's  demands.  The  French  envoy  had  been 
furnished  with  a  variety  of  ordonnances,  embodying  a 
series  of  propositions,  among  which  one  might  be  found 
more  conformable  than  the  rest  to  the  opinions  of  Boyer, 
or  at  least  less  objectionable  in  its  exactions  to  his  na- 
tional scruples.  The  president  found  none  of  them  such 
as  he  could  willingly  subscribe,  if  he  were  left  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own  desires. 
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But  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  which  he 
feared  would  involve  the  destruction  of  his  capital  ;  and 
he  was  influenced  bv  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  for- 
eign merchants,  who  came  in  a  body  to  beseech  him 
not  to  provoke  the  ruin  of  the  town,  where  there  existed 
such  an  immense  amount  of  property  belonging  to  them, 
all  which  had  been  entrusted  in  the  country  on  the  faith 
of  the  government.  Thus  perplexed  and  entreated,  the 
upright  but  powerless  Boyer  had  no  alternative  but  to 
yield  himself  to  the  demands  of  Mackau,  or  as  he  feared 
deliver  his  country  to  the  horrors  of  another  French  in- 
vasion, which  though  it  might  not  succeed  in  conquering 
would  certainly  revolutionize  and  subvert  the  existing 
government. 

The  compact  which  was  finally  adopted  contained 
conditions  which  were  rather  those  of  a  victorious 
enemy  than  of  a  sovereign  power  treating  with  another 
in  a  time  of  peace.  After  a  short  deliberation  Boyer 
consented  to  an  ordonnance  of  the  king  of  France,  which 
though  it  was  but  an  announcement  of  the  royal  will  in 
relation  to  St.  Domingo,  was  adopted  as  a  voluntary  con- 
tract between  the  two  nations.  It  was  dated  upon  the 
17th  of  April,  1825,  and  its  contents  were  of  the  follow- 
ing tenor. 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France  and 
Navarre :  We  have  ordained,  and  do  ordain  as  follows. 
1st.  The  ports  of  St.  Domingo  are  open  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations.  The  duties  levied  in  the  ports,  whether 
upon  vessels  or  merchandize,  whether  entering  or  going 
out,  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  for  all  nations  except  for 
the  French  flag,  in  favor  of  which  those  duties  shall  be 
reduced  one  half  2nd.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
French  part  of  St.  Domingo  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  France,  in  five  equal  instalments,  from  year  to  year, 
the  first  of  which  shall  become  due  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  destined  to  indemnify  the  ancient  colonists  who 
shall  claim  an  indemnity.  3d.  We  grant  upon  these  con- 
ditions, by  the  present  ordonnance,  to  the  actual  inhabit- 
ants of  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  full 
and  entire  independence  of  this  government." 

Apart  from  the  humiliation  of  conducting  negotiations 
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in  a  manner  so  one-sided,  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty 
included  no  concessions  different  from  those  which  both 
Boyer  and  his  predecessor  Petion  had  already  made.  Both 
had  offered  to  grant  commercial  advantages,  and  an  in- 
demnity in  money,  as  the  price  of  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  to  quiet  the  just  claims  of  the  ancient 
colonists.  But  these  had  been  offered  separately,  and 
with  no  intention  perhaps  that  both  should  be  granted  to- 
gether if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  the  desired  end 
without  it.  France,  by  her  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, had  obtained  nothing  more  than  she  had  every  reason 
to  expect  as  her  just  award,  unless  we  may  add  that  she 
had  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  perplexing  succes- 
sion of  negotiations  and  conferences  which  had  eventua- 
ted in  so  little  success. 

The  contract  was  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  and  its  stipulations  were  all  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  that  bodj.  The  restoration  of 
peace  and  alliance  between  France  and  her  ancient  colo- 
ny filled  the  blacks  with  intoxication.  The  independ- 
ence of  Hayti  was  proclaimed  at  Port  au  Prince  amidst 
the  greatest  rejoicings,  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
squadron  were  treated  as  national  guests,  the  honored 
representatives  of  a  people  who  above  all  others  command- 
ed the  admiration  and  respect  of  their  Haytien  allies.  All 
the  details  of  a  definitive  arrangement  between  the  two 
nations  remained  to  be  settled,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  finish  the  negotiations  without  delay. 
It  was  likewise  necessary  to  make  provision  for  paying 
the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity,  the  time  of  which 
had  been  fixed  at  a  period  much  too  early  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  government. 

For  these  objects  Boyer  made  choice  of  M.  M.  Dau- 
mee,  Rouanez  and  Fremont.  The  embassy  endured  a 
loss  that  was  irreparable  by  the  death  of  M.  Daumee,  who 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  was  infinite- 
ly better  qualified  than  his  colleagues  for  the  employment 
for  which  they  had  been  selected.  A  loan  was,  however, 
contracted  with  the  house  of  Lafitte,  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  French  government,  but  upon  terms  extremely  unfa- 
vorable to  Boyer.     In  the  remaining  part  of  their  negotia- 
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tions  the  two  commissioners  were  totally  unsuccessful,  in 
consequence  of  their  placing  the  pretensions  of  their  gov- 
ernment beyond  what  the  French  cabinet  was  willing  to 
allow.  When  about  to  return  without  the  hope  of  a  defini- 
tive arrangement,  they  were  furnished  with  the  articles  of 
a  proposed  convention,  which  if  received  would  have  con- 
ferred inordinate  commercial  advantages  upon  France. 

Though  Boyer  by  this  transaction  had  done  no  more 
than  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  France,  by  consenting  to 
indemnify  the  ancient  colonists  for  the  spoliation  of  their 
property  in  the  island,  he  had  nevertheless  inflicted  an 
injustice  upon  his  own  country;  as  in  its  present  impov- 
erished condition  it  was  not  in  possession  of  the  means 
to  pay  a  single  installment  of  the  stipulated  indemnity. 
The  French  government  had  itself  given  a  guarantee  for 
the  loan  contracted  with  Lafitte,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  its  term  it  was  found  unavoidable  to  repay  the  liquidat- 
ed sum,  as  no  provisions  had  been  made  by  the  Haytien 
government  to  fulfil  this  object;  and  in  this  condition  the 
debt  has  remained  ever  since,  the  French  government 
finding  that  Boyer  through  his  poverty  is  furnished  with 
a  means  of  eluding  the  claim  which  through  his  timidity 
or  short-sightedness  he  had  been  led  to  acknowledge. 

The  demagogues  of  the  country  and  the  political  ene- 
mies of  Boyer  were  furnished  by  this  late  arrangement 
with  France  with  a  powerful  engine  to  fan  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  arouse  their  hatred  against. the  existing 
administration.  The  ignorant  blacks,  though  secure  in 
the  asylum  of  their  own  poverty  and  wretchedness  from 
any  exactions  to  be  imposed  upon  them  for  the  purchase 
of  their  independence,  were  taught  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  driven  to  new  exertions  and  have  the  avails  of 
their  industry  torn  from  them  in  order  to  pay  otf  the 
enormous  pecuniary  obligations  contracted  by  their  gov- 
ernment ;  others,  though  convinced  that  Boyer's  conduct 
in  the  affair  had  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
country  from  calamity,  and  that  all  possible  means  should 
be  practised  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  so  great 
a  nation  as  they  deemed  the  French,  were  nevertheless 
discontented  at  the  enormous  debt  which  had  been  en- 
tailed upon  the  country,  and  they  sincerely  lamented  that 
the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  senate,  as  it  was  thought 
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the  concessions  of  the  president  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  departure  of  the  French  squad- 
ron, when  after  the  danger  was  past  the  nation  might 
have  valiantly  resolved  never  to  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  old  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  based  their  dis- 
content on  other  grounds,  assuming  that  they  had  pur- 
chased their  independence  with  their  swords,  and  that  the 
massacre  of  their  ancient  masters  had  given  them  a  legal 
title  to  their  estates.  They  professed  to  feel  themselves 
dishonored  by  being  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity  for 
what  they  already  possessed  in  fact ;  and  one  of  these  old 
chiefs  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Boyer,  and  drawing  his 
sword  offered  that  as  the  only  equivalent  he  would  ever 
consent  to  deliver  for  the  boon  it  was  thought  so  desira- 
ble to  obtain  from  France.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  in  all  respects  satisfied  with 
the  treaty,  and  remonstrances  arose  among  them  against 
enslaving  themselves  to  pay  an  indemnity  which  was  to 
purchase  no  advantage  for  them,  as  they  were  expressly 
excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  provisions  of  the 
arrangement. 

Boyer  had  foreseen  that  much  clamor  would  be  raised 
against  the  treaty,  and  he  had  cautiously  prevented  the 
ordonnance  from  being  circulated  among  the  people.  But 
this  measure  proved  ineffectual,  as  the  functionaries  of 
the  government,  to  whom  the  treaty  had  been  submitted 
for  ratification,  returned  to  their  homes  to  carry  the  report 
of  its  stipulations  to  every  part  of  the  republic.  The  se- 
cret of  the  discontent  existed  in  the  necessity  there  had 
been  created  to  increase  the  productions  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  off  the  stipulated 
debt — an  obligation  which  might  be  extinguished  in  a  few 
years  by  additional  exertion  directed  to  that  end,  but 
which  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  government  can 
•  1  •--♦;i  ♦>,„  ronrse  of  human  aflairs  is  finally 
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The  existing  government  of  Hayti  is  a  sort  of  repub- 
lican monarchy,  sustained  by  the  bayonet.  Almost  all  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  president, 
though  he  is  not  placed  above  the  indirect  control  of  the 
people.  But  this  control  is  furnished  by  considerations 
altogether  beyond  the  natural  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  resides  in  the  jealousy  existing  between  the 
two  colors ;  as  the  mulattoes,  to  preserve  the  sceptre  of 
power  in  the  possession  of  their  caste,  are  driven  to  com- 
pliances which  a  negro  president  would  feel  himself  empow- 
ered to  spurn  from  him  as  the  basest  infringements  on  his 
dignity. 

In  the  structure  of  the  government  the  chambre  des 
representans  is  the  only  branch  emanating  directly  from 
the  people,  and  even  this  is  guarded  from  the  profanation 
of  the  rabble  by  a  standard  of  qualifications,  which  places 
the  control  of  the  elections  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged 
few.  Every  person  employed  as  a  menial  in  any  situa- 
tion is  by  his  occupation  exempted  from  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  The  mass  of  the  population  are 
far  below  a  capacity  to  feel  any  political  ambition  what- 
ever; and  the  class  of  electors,  comprising  most  of  the 
mulattoes,  the  employes  of  government,  and  a  few  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  are  actuated  by  little  effervescence  of 
feeling  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  privilege.  The  elec- 
tions are  made  rather  as  a  wager  is  decided  between  the 
competitors  for  some  insignificant  trifle,  than  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  attending  those  bitter  epochs  in 
our  own  government.     The  representative  is  elected  for 
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lives  the  senators  are  chosen,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates  by  the  president,  and  these  latter  hold  their 
offices  for  nine  years.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
senate  a  nomination  is  made  by  the  president  of  three 
candidates  for  the  vacant  dignity,  whose  names  are  pre- 
sented to  the  chamber  with  instructions  to  elect  either  of 
the  persons  submitted  to  their  choice.  Thus  the  senate 
is  but  an  extension  of  the  president's  cabinet,  so  far  as 
partisanship  is  concerned ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
the  government  in  the  elections  for  the  lower  house,  that 
within  that  body  also  the  majority  for  the  president  is  so 
overwhelming,  that  evil  is  sure  to  befall  any  attempt  to 
array  an  open  and  avowed  opposition.  During  the  session 
of  1833,  the  most  important — I  had  almost  said  the  only 
act  of  the  national  legislature — was  the  expulsion  of  two 
of  its  members,  named  Deumelle  and  St.  Preu,  as  was 
alleged  "for  systematically  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
executive,  and  persisting  in  demanding  a  statement  of  the 
public  expenditures." 

By  the  structure  of  the  government  the  initiative  of  all 
laws  resides  with  the  president  alone ;  neither  the  senate 
or  the  chamber  of  representatives  po.ssessing  the  right  to 
originate  within  their  own  body  the  outlines  of  any  enact- 
ment, which  the  condition  of  the  country  may  be  deemed 
to  require.  The  only  check  upon  the  absolute  will  of  the 
president  exists  in  the  constitutional  right  enjoyed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  to  reject  the  project  of  laws  proposed 
by  the  president  for  their  concurrence.  But  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  president  extend  so  deeply  into  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  legislation,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  members 
to  array  themselves  against  the  will  of  the  executive,  lest 
they  should  share  the  fate  of  Deumelle  and  St.  Preu.  But 
even  this  centralization  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  is  often  insufficient  to  preserve  the  country  from 
the  evils  of  an  ignorant  or  unnecessary  legislation,  as  the 
chambers  sometimes  abuse  the  little  authority  they  pos- 
sess by  so  modifying  and  changing  the  character  and 
bearing  of  an  enactment  as  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
president,  and  divert  his  policy  into  a  course  repugnant 
to  his  better  reason. 

On  rare  occasions,  and  in  circumstances  which  have  a 
personal  bearing  upon  the  members  themselves,  the  cham- 
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bers  dare  the  displeasure  of  the  executive,  and  entirely 
reject  a  law  which  has  been  proposed  to  them  by  the  lat- 
ter.    In  the  session  of  1832  a  bill  had  been  prepared  by 
the  president  with  a  view  to  the  more  speedy  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  the  chamber  of  representatives,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  persons  under  pecuniary  obligations 
in  some  quarter  or   another,    were   inclined   with  Lord 
Mansfield  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  unpopular  to  make 
people  pay  their  debts,  and  thus  they  rejected  the  measure, 
though  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  president's  wishes. 
Generally  speaking,  these  Amphictyons  are  very  harm- 
less appendages  to  Boyer's  government,  and  amidst  the 
entire  leisure  in  which  they  spend   their   sessions  they 
employ  themselves  in  the  little  sphere  of  legislation,  which 
as  it  relates  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  their  own  body 
may  be  called  exclusively  theirs.  One  session  was  consum- 
ed in  animated  discussions  upon  the  expediency  of  fitting 
up  the  hall  of  the  assembly  house  with  cushioned  seats, 
and  another  upon  the  propriety  of  appointing  an  inter- 
preter,  to  render   those    members   speaking  exclusively 
French  or  Spanish  intelligible  to  each  other.     Upon  a 
certain  occasion  it  became  necessary  during  their  labors 
that  each  member  should  subscribe  his  name  upon  a  doc- 
ument, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  chamber  had  been  for  a  long  time  sedulously  engaged. 
A  few  signatures  only  had  been  obtained,  when  an  hon- 
orable member  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  inform  the  assem- 
bly that  he  could  not  write  his  name.     The  spell  of  mod- 
esty,  which  had  hitherto  restrained  others   from   a  like 
avowal,  was  now  effectually  removed,  and  a  long   and 
wearisome  procession,  comprising  most  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  mounted  the  tribune  in  succession  to 
declare   the  similarity  of  their  misfortune,  by  repeating 
the  words,  "  I  approve  of  what  the  former  gentleman  has 
said." 

A  mulatto  gentleman  of  intellectual  pretensions  by  no 
means  of  the  most  modest  kind,  having  gained  a  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  representatives  soon  put  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  witch  the  world  with  a  display  of  his  Ciceronian 
propensities.  He  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  mount 
the  tribune,  from  which  he  commenced  a  bitter  philippic 
against  the  use  of  a  copper  currency  within  the  republic. 
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His  principal  arguments  were  the  national  greatness  of 
Hayti,  and  the  diminutive  value  of  a  copper  com.  He 
pronounced  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  great  republic  to 
permit  the  circulation  within  its  limits  of  a  com  so  insig- 
nificant. He  demonstrated  by  proofs  drawn  from  a  thou- 
sand sources,  that  copper  was  a  metal  furnished  exclu- 
sively by  the  poorest  and  most  northern  countries  but 
that  gold  and  silver  were  the  products  of  Hayti  alone. 
He  more  than  insinuated  that  copper  was  directly  poison- 
ous, and  as  such  unfitted  to  be  used  as  a  medium  ot  trat- 
fic  amona  the  citizens,  and  he  openly  denounced  it  for  its 
noxious  effluvia,  which  he  asserted  was  the  chief  cause  oi 
his  opposition  to  its  employment. 

The  members  of  the  senate  and  chamber  of  represent- 
atives are  dressed  in  a  prescribed  costume,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  cockades  upon  their  hats.     The  session  occurs 
in  June,  and  is  held  at  Port  au  Prince      The  days  of  s- 
ting  are  confined  to  the  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days of  each  week.     There  are  three  standing  commi  tees 
to  prepare  the  business  of  the  chambers,  those  namely  of 
leablation,  of  the  interior  and  of  the  finances^     J^^.^^'^f! 
of°the  cabinet  are  merely  clerks  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  bureaus.  The  treasurer  general  is  but  areceiver 
of  public  monies,  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  state 
neither  originates  nor  is  allowed  to  conduct  the  details  of 
any  measures  of  public  policy.     Boyer's  principal  adviser 
is  Inaenac,  the  secretary  general,  who  may  be  called  the 
head^of  the  council.     He  is  a  very  fair  quateroon,  who 
was  appointed  by  Petion  to  the  situation  he  now  occupies^ 
He  possesses  the  reputation  of  being  subtle,  designing  and 
treacherous.     He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable 
talents,  and  his  craftiness  of  character   and  c^paci  y  for 
political   intrigue  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being 
called  the  Talleyrand  of  Hayti.     His  machiavelism  is  an 
off  et  to  Boyer's  honesty;  and  while  the  one  has  the  heart 
^o  feel  ,tl«,  other  is  said  to  furnish  the  head  to  plo  ,  and 
by  this  division  of  labor  the   administration  is  perfected 
by  the  exercise  of  the  opposite  peculiarities  in  the  respect- 
ive characters  of  these  two  chiefs. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  one  ot  great 
perplexity  to  the  government.  The  utmost  exactions  have 
ff  far  comnlPtolv  failed  to  satisfv  the  venrlv  dprr>nn..s 
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upon  the  treasury  ;  and  thus  with  every  returning  year  the 
efhciency  of  the  government  is  more  and  more  diminished, 
through  the  necessitous  state  of  its  finances.  The  receipts 
usually  fall  short  of  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
by  a  difierence  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  and  this 
deficiency  is  made  up  for  the  moment  by  a  forced  emis- 
sion of  government  notes;  a  policy  which  produces  a  pe- 
riodical depreciation  in  the  currency  of  the  republic,  and 
stamps  a  false  value  upon  all  articles  of  traffic.  This 
wretched  system  of  fiscalization  is  prevented  from  induc- 
ing immediate  ruin  upon  the  country,  by  a  slight  yearly 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  natural  productions ;  which 
by  its  augmenting  the  amount  of  exports  from  the  island 
furnishes  to  the  public  chest  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to 
balance  the  difference  between  the  public  receipts  and 
expenditures.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  seen  that  the 
country  is  saved  from  utter  want  and  political  dissolution 
solely  through  the  spontaneous  productiveness  of  its  soil. 
For  this  progressive  corbsumption  of  the  purse  no  remedy 
is  applied  by  the  adoption  of  measures  to  develope  a  great- 
er variety  of  internal  resources,  or  by  what  would  be 
more  practicable, — a  system  of  rigid  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  the  operations  of  the  government.  Amidst  this 
abject  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  the  total  nonexistence 
of  any  public  credit,  the  hirelings  and  petty  subalterns  of 
the  government  swarm  among  the  population  of  every 
commune,  like  so  many  vampyres  exhausting  the  life 
blood  of  the  country ;  as  with  responsibility  to  the 
chief  of  the  government,  which  is  merely  nominal,  these 
public  agents  make  little  pretensions  to  the  vulgar  quali- 
ties of  honesty  and  conscientiousness,  and  immense  sums 
are  annually  lost  to  the  treasury  by  means  which  are  per- 
fectly inexplicable  to  the  treasurer  general.  A  director 
of  the  customs  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  was  detected 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  very  act  of  mc^king  appropriation 
to  himself  of  enormous  sums,  which  had  passed  into  his 
hands  on  their  way  to  the  treasury  of  the  republic. 

The  functionaries  of  the  government  in  the  different 
towns  and  parishes  of  the  country,  compose  a  class  of  the 
citizens  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  most  respectable. 
But  few  persons  among  that  fractional  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  embraces  those  the  most  worthy,  industrious 
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and  honorable,  have  much  ambition  to  become  placemen, 
and  to  rank  themselves  with  associates  whom  amidst  the 
distinctions  of  society  they  would  refuse  to  acknowledge 
as  their  acquaintance.  They  find  a  field  for  more  profit- 
able enterprise  in  mercantile  pursuits,  cultivating  the  soil, 
or  cutting  mahogany  in  the  forests  of  the  interior.  This 
class  of  citizens,  composed  chiefly  of  the  more  intelligent 
mulattoes,  is  the  elite  of  the  population,  and  the  only 
portion  to  redeem  it  from  utter  degradation  and  barbar- 
ism. The  individuals  composing  it  are  with  few  excep- 
tions intelligent  and  industrious,  of  a  sensitiveness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  makes  them  valuable  compan- 
ions, and  of  an  honorable  spirit,  which  gives  them  a  claim 
to  respect.  But  to  the  misfortune  of  Boyer,  this  class  of 
the  people  forms  but  an  insignificant  minority,  bearing  a 
numerical  relation  to  the  remainder  of  but  little  more  than 
the  hundredth  part. 

The  ignorance  as  well  as  dishonesty  of  the  inferior 
agents  of  government  is  a  sad  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  public  prosperity.  Important  official  details  are  so 
awkwardly  performed  as  to  fail  completely  of  the  end  they 
are  designed  to  accomplish,  or  are  neglected  altogether 
through  the  mere  want  of  a  due  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility. Cases  often  occur  like  the  following :  A  law  is 
made  by  the  president  and  his  chambers  to  secure  a  due 
watchfulness  in  relation  to  some  particular  detail  of  offi- 
cial affairs,  or  to  create  an  alteration  in  the  features  of 
some  existing  regulation.  The  statute  may  or  may  not 
be  embodied  in  a  language  of  sufficient  exactitude.  But 
the  administrator  of  a  distant  town,  with  the  unfailing 
obliquity  of  dullness,  will  perhaps  gather  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  new  law  a  course  of  duty  for  himself  which 
is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  really 
required  of  him.  The  whole  community  included  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  is  accordingly  thrown  into 
tumult  and  dismay  at  this  arbitrary  perversion  of  power. 
All  business  is  perhaps  suspended — mobs,  popular  resent- 
ment and  uproar  succeed,  and  the  district  is  convulsed 
with  disorder.  Expresses  are  dispatched  to  the  president 
to  furnish  intelligence  to  him  of  the  distress  and  calamity 
which  are  prevalent,  and  to  demai^d  of  him  instructions 
for  the  rruidance  of  the  authorities  in  a  crisis  so  embar- 
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rasslng.  An  answer  of  explanations,  connected  .perhaps 
with  a  reproof,  is  obtained  from  Boyer,  and  the  storm  is 
hushed  for  the  time,  to  be  renewed  when  ignorance, 
caprice  or  prejudice  change  the  uniformity  of  public  duties 
into  measures  of  oppression,  or  relax  the  reins  of  author- 
ity to  give  a  license  to  disorder  and  anarchy,  which  will 
continue  till  another  corrective  mandate  arrives  from 
Port  au  Prince. 

The  judiciary  of  the  country  not  being  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  reputation  to  ensure  any  respect  to  its  decisions, 
the  final  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  always  referred  to 
the  president  in  person.  He  is  made  the  sole  judge  of 
the  intent  and  operation  of  the  statutes  made  by  his  cham- 
bers, and  he  modifies  the  nature  of  the  act  to  suit  his 
views  of  public  utility.  The  honest  and  upright  charac- 
ter of  the  president  makes  this  enormous  prerogative 
greatly  conducive  to  the  public  good.  Whenever  a  law 
is  discovered  by  its  direct  operation  to  injure  instead  of 
promoting  the  public  prosperity ;  it  is  turned  from  its 
natural  course  by  the  potent  word  of  the  president,  and 
so  changed  in  its  bearing  as  to  produce  quite  another 
effect  from  that  which  was  originally  intended.  When- 
ever the  more  enlightened  opinions  of  Boyer  prove  insuf- 
ficient, with  all  his  constitutional  power,  to  arrest  the 
Cade-like  legislation  of  his  chambers,  he  yields  a  formal 
compliance  to  their  wishes,  and  after  their  dispersion 
either  neglects  entirely  to  execute  the  law,  or  obliges  the 
government  printing-house  to  give  to  the  regulation  a  struc- 
ture and  import  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  the  naked  enormity  of  the  bill  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  is  entirely  concealed  by 
the  new  vesture  and  coloring  given  to  it  by  the  public 
printer. 

Both  the  morale  and  the  materiel  of  the  Haytien  gov- 
ernment consist  in  the  military  spirit  embodied  in  the  very 
minutest  of  its  organism.  From  the  days  of  the  first  insur- 
Tection  to  the  present,  the  black  chiefs  of  the  country 
have  sought  to  sustain  their  power  through  the  agency  of 
the  military,  and  from  Toussaint  to  Boyer  all  have  avowed 
the  policy  of  seeking  to  preserve  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  to  sustain  it  against  attempts  from 
abroad,  by  making  the  population  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
VOL,  u.  23 
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This  originated  in  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution, 
which  furnished  arms  to  all  the  negroes,  and  in  the  inces- 
sant wars  between  the  rival  chieftains  which  for  so  many 
years  overwhelmed  the  country  with  civil  strife.  To  this 
it  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  this  martial  organization  was 
adopted  from  a  desire  to  model  the  government  of  Hayti 
after  the  example  of  revolutionary  and  imperial  France; 
and  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  possess  a  military  force 
to  maintain  obedience  to  the  laws  among  a  barbarous 
population,  it  was  wrongly  concluded  that  the  larger  this 
force  the  more  perfect  would  be  the  obedience,  untill  by 
the  structure  of  the  republic  every  man  is  required  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  to  consider  himself  more  amenable  to  the 
commands  of  his  military  chief  than  to  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  government. 

Every  individual,  with  some  exceptions  in  regard  to 
cultivators,  during  the  period  of  his  life  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  is  required  by  law  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  of  the  republic,  either  in  the  corps  soldee,  or 
regular  troops  of  the  line — or  the  corps  non  soldee,  or 
national  guard.  The  actual  force  of  the  former,  which 
is  the  most  considerable,  is  about  forty  thousand,  distrib- 
uted in  strong  detachments  in  the  different  towns  and 
communes  throughout  the  country.  These  troops  are  a 
sort  of  African  janizaries,  half  citizen  and  half  soldier. 
They  follow  the  standards  of  their  respective  regiments, 
and  constitute  the  garrisons  of  the  different  towns  in 
peace,  and  are  concentrated  to  form  the  national  army  in 
war.  They  receive  the  ragged  habiliments  of  their  mili- 
tary costume  by  means  of  appropriations  made  from  the 
public  treasury,  a  coat  namely  every  year,  and  a  shako,  or 
military  cap,  every  two  years.  For  shoes,  nether  gar- 
ments and  other  requisitions  of  their  military  toilette  they 
manage  "  to  find  linen  on  every  hedge."  These  soldiers, 
with  whom  one  might  justly  refuse  to  march  through 
Coventry  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  excessive 
fastidiousness,  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  repub- 
lic a  sum  which  varies  from  half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  a 
month,  according  to  the  existing  solvency  or  other  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  Upon  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  of 
each  week  they  are  required  to  parade  themselves  at  their 
cantonments,  to  undergo  the  operations  of  a  review  and 
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military  drill.  On  these  occasions  a  small  fatigue  party 
is  taken  from  each  regiment,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
mounting  guard  within  the  town  where  the  military  force 
is  stationed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  is  dismiss- 
ed to  consume  its  time  until  the  following  Saturday  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  pursuing  some  mechanical  art,  or  act- 
ing as  laborers  in  any  capacity  to  which  inclination  leads. 
Thus  the  army  of  the  republic  is  after  all  but  a  species 
of  militia  or  citizen  soldiery,  but  with  all  the  burlesque 
characteristics  of  our  own  doughty  establishment  of  a  like 
kind,  the  troops  of  Boyer  are  but  mere  hireling  cut-throats, 
without  character  or  habits  of  industry,  and  ever  ready  to 
employ  themselves  in  scenes  of  disorder  and  depredation. 
Every  town  and  borough  is  a  military  cantonment,  filled 
with  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  and  maintaining  the  operations 
of  government  by  the  drum  and  bayonet.  The  reveille 
awakes  the  inhabitants  in  the  morning,  and  the  retreat 
and  retirement  to  quarters,  drummed  at  sunset  and  nine 
in  the  evening,  announce  to  the  population  that  the  senti- 
nels are  stationed  for  the  night.  Q-ui  vive  is  demanded 
of  the  night  traveller  as  he  passes  from  street  to  street, 
and  if  a  reply  is  not  made  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the 
black  subaltern  on  duty,  the  wayfarer  is  seized  forthwith 
and  conducted  to  prison  amidst  the  taunts  and  insults  of 
the  negro  guard. 

Every  municipal  measure,  from  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  down  to  a  negro  dance,  is  performed  at  the  beat  of  a 
drum.  The  civil  is  every  where  subservient  to  the  mili- 
tary power,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  republic  can  only  be  performed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  Not  a  person  could  be  found  so 
regardless  of  his  personal  safety  as  to  dare  to  commence  a 
legal  prosecution  against  an  officer  of  an  advanced  military 
grade,  and  the  summary  decision  and  corporal  chastise- 
ment administered  by  the  commanding  general  in  person, 
is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  obtaining  justice  against 
petty  offenders. 

The  soldiers  of  the  army  are,  from  .the  nature  of  theii 
employment,  which  prevents  them  from  becoming  fixed 
residents  upon  the  soil,  schooled  in  idleness,  vice  and 
disorder,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  tends  to  per- 
petuate and  increase  the  evil,  by  conferring  a  conventional 
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superiority  of  rank  upon  the  class  of  militaires  over  that 
of  cultivators.  The  more  unsophisticated  and  less  vicious 
negroes  of  the  plantations  are  taught  to  respect  the  idle 
and  dissolute  soldier  as  their  superior  and  patron  ;  and 
this  greater  respectability  allowed  to  the  profession  of 
arms  fills  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  blacks  with  eager  as- 
pirations to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
to  soothe  the  pantings  of  their  ambition  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  It  is  through  the  universal 
respect  paid  to  military  rank,  rather  than  by  a  conscien- 
tious support  accorded  to  the  claims  of  the  civil  power 
for  the  promotion  of  national  happiness,  that  the  pres- 
ident is  enabled  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive. He  is  feared  and  obeyed  rather  as  the  chief  of  the 
army  than  the  president  of  the  republic.  The  negroes, 
ignorant  of  the  foundation  and  artificial  structure  of  civil 
government,  have  no  conception  of  moral  injunctions  to 
obedience,  nor  of  the  claims  of  any  authority  over  them 
save  those  which  establish  relations  between  them  and 
the  great  chiefs  of  their  nation,  whose  warlike  prowess  or 
superior  skill  has  given  them  an  ascendancy  over  the  rest 
of  their  race. 

This  dangerous  military  spirit,  intermixed  with  the  very 
principles  of  the  government,  operates  as  a  perpetual  pa- 
ralysis upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  effectually 
prevents  any  melioration  in  its  condition.  The  most 
robust  portion  of  the  population  is,  as  it  were,  diverted 
from  habitg  of  industry  and  personal  enterprise  by  the 
wretched  policy  which  seeks  for  safety  to  existing  insti- 
tutions by  keeping  on  foot  a  host  of  armed  men  as  senti- 
nels against  the  advance  of  civilization.  While  columns 
of  ragged  soldiers  are  traversing  the  country  in  battle 
array,  agriculture  lies  desolate  and  cultivated  tracts  grow 
up  into  a  waste  of  thicket.  A  host  of  military  as  well  as 
civil  officers  is  thiis  imposed  upon  the  government,  as 
drones  sustaining  themselves  in  idleness  from  the  public 
purse,  and  still  farther  iuipoverishing  a  country  which 
owes  them  nothing  for  public  services.  These  evils  are 
those  more  immediate,  but  others  still  more  formidable 
are  involved  in  the  remoter  tendencies  of  this  military 
power.  An  army  of  barbarian  soldiers,  trained  to  disor- 
der and  crime,  is  a  fearful  engine  in  any  government,  but 
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peculiarly  so  in  one  constituted  like  that  of  Hayti.  While 
such  a  weight  of  military  power  is  possessed  by  the  great 
officers  of  the  army,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  spirit  of 
rivalship  between  two  chieftains  to  deluge  the  country 
with  civil  war,  and  turn  the  military  machinery  of  the 
government  against  itself,  to  destroy  what  it  is  destined 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate.  This  must  ever  be  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  things  until  a  wiser  policy  shall  dismiss 
the  untamed  rabble  composing  the  army  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  shall  trust  the  preservation  of  the  government  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  more  orderly  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, formed  into  a  corps  of  national  guard.  By  an  error 
in  policy  which  could  not  well  be  more  directly  the  reverse 
of  wisdom,  the  augmentation  of  the  latter  corps  is  abso- 
lutely discouraged  by  the  executive,  which  with  the  mad- 
ness of  suicide  rejects  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  more 
respectable  classes,  and  trusts  its  security  in  the  hands  of 
the  regular  soldiers,  who  with  nothing  to  attach  them  to 
the  soil,  and  without  a  single  sentiment  of  true  patriotism, 
are  ever  ready  for  any  change  which  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pillage,  and  for  gratifying  their  evil  propensities. 
The  national  guard  is  a  meagre  corps,  composed  of 
those  who  have  escaped  a  forced  enlistment  in  the  ranks 
of  the  line,  through  special  favor  or  accidental  advanta- 
ges. It  includes  among  its  numbers  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who,  having  an  interest  at  stake  in  the  country, 
are  desirous  to  maintain  the  peace  and  security  guaran- 
tied by  a  permanent  government.  Within  the  districts  of 
the  South  the  national  guard  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  mulattoes,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that  caste 
is  included  within  its  ranks  even  in  the  North,  where  the 
population  is  almost  wholly  black.  But  the  national  guard 
seems  to  exist  in  the  country  merely  by  sufferance,  to 
furnish  the  president  with  recruits  for  the  increase  of  his 
regular  army.  The  population  of  Aux  Cayes  is  compos- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent  of  intelligent,  respectable  mu- 
lattoes, who,  unwilling  to  have  a  horde  of  black  troops 
quartered  upon  them  when  they  deemed  their  own  num- 
bers sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  defence,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  of  national  guards,  consisting  of  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  squadrons  of  very  respectable 
vol,,  ir.         *        2n* 
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cavalry.  But  this  measure  militating  against  the  spirit  of 
Boyer's  policy,  gave  origin  to  an  order  from  the  execu- 
tive requiring  the  dissolution  of  these  corps  and  their 
transformation  into  troops  of  the  line.  The  mulattoes 
obeyed  with  disgust  and  indignation  a  mandate  which  as- 
sociated them  without  distinction  with  the  common  mass 
of  black  soldiers ;  and  thus  by  Boyer's  infatuation  the 
South  is  outraged  by  being  subjected  to  a  military  power 
not  its  own,  and  discontent  is  perpetuated  in  a  province 
where  Borgella  inherits  the  mantle  of  Rigaud. 

The  measures  of  Boyer  tend  to  perpetuate  the  system 
of  defence  adopted  by  the  ignorance  or  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution — his  predeces- 
sors in  power.  No  attempts  are  made  to  fortify  the  towns 
upon  the  sea-coast,  and  the  government  trusts  in  all  cases 
of  foreign  invasion  to  a  flight  into  the  interior,  leaving 
the  towns  and  the  whole  tract  behind  them  a  waste  of 
ashes.  This  policy  might  be  judicious  in  the  dreadful 
necessities  of  former  times,  when  a  horde  of  ignorant, 
trembling  blacks  were  called  to  encounter  the  hosts  of  a 
well  disciplined  and  well  appointed  European  army ;  but 
measures  of  desperation  are  never  adopted  as  the  guiding 
principles  in  all  emergencies  of  public  affairs,  or  as  the 
only  resources  upon  which  to  depend  for  a  nation's  de- 
fence. If  upon  the  appearance  of  every  hostile  fleet  off 
the  coast  the  edifices,  the  opulence,  and  tlie  means  of 
sustenance  in  every  town  are  to  be  remorselessly  consum- 
ed in  the  flames,  the  nmd-cabins  and  wretched  poverty  of 
king  Boy's  capital  on  the  Niger  should  be  the  models  for  his 
more  civilized  but  scarcely  more  reasonable  countrymen 
in  St.  Domingo.  If  the  labor  and  successful  enterprise 
of  years  are  to  be  destroyed  by  a  suicidal  system  of  de- 
fence, adopted  in  every  case  of  foreign  aggression,  but 
little  encouragement  will  exist  for  individual  industry  to 
give  permanent  prosperity  to  the  country,  when  the  report 
of  a  hostile  gun  is  the  signal  to  apply  the  torch  to  every 
thing  combustible.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  inspired  by 
this  miserable  policy  already  manifests  its  effects  in  the 
towns  along  the  sea-corast.  The  edifices  are  of  the  most 
frail  construction,  erected  apparently  rather  as  places  of 
temporary  sojourn  than  as  permanent  dwellings  for  a 
Meadfast  and  thrifty  populatioii.    The  fortifications  of  the 
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harbors,  erected  in  former  times  through  the  precaution 
of  the  French  government,  are  now  suffered  to  fall  into 
complete  dilapidation  ;  and  instead  of  these  efficient 
means  of  defence  wretched  mud  stockades  are  substitut- 
ed, so  contemptible  as  to  be  unworthy  of  a  place  among 
the  machinery  of  a  militia  sham-fight.  They  are  not  only 
powerless  against  an  enemy,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
defending  the  harbors  from  insults  committed  within  them 
by  any  roving  vessel  of  a  force  the  most  insignificant. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  modified  to  suit  the  difference  in 
latitude  between  the  two  countries  of  France  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, has  been  adopted  as  the  system  of  laws  to  govern 
the  country.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court  of  cassa- 
tion at  Port  au  Prince,  and  district  courts  in  the  several 
arrondissements.  Trial  by  jury  is  practised  in  them  all ; 
but  the  mode  in  whicli  this  right  is  exercised  or  abused 
makes  it  a  worthless  privilege,  if  not  a  decided  evil  in 
the  country.  Although  the  prohibitions  embodied  in  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes  of  the  country  are  usually  well 
defined,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  purposes  of 
justice,  and  the  Proteiform  combinations  of  common 
law  do  not  exist  to  perplex  the  simplicity  of  justice,  yet 
the  dark  and  winding  intricacies  of  a  long  and  compli- 
cated trial,  involving  a  multitude  of  technical  principles, 
and  obscured  by  a  thousand  varying  contradictions  of 
testimony  and  legal  opinion,  are  clearly  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  jurors, upon  whose  wondering  dullness  or 
prejudiced  obstinacy  the  arguments  and  empassioned  ap- 
peals of  the  counsel  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  to  at- 
tempt to  batter  down  a  mud  wall  with  roses.  During  the 
course  of  a  criminal  trial  which  took  place  in  one  of  the 
courts  on  an  accusation  of  forgery,  when,  after  a  long 
and  tiresome  process  of  legal  exannnation  and  discussion 
the  jury  had  at  last  retired  to  prepare  a  verdict  in  the 
case,  the  foreman,  who  alone  of  his  twelve  associates 
knew  how  to  write — an  acquirement  which  he  had  em- 
ployed in  the  course  of  the  trial  in  taking  notes  of  the 
evidence — made  the  usual  demand  of  one  of  the  jurors 
as  to  his  opinion  of  the  case.  "  Moi,"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished black,  "  moi,  ou  conna  crire,  et  ou  demande 
moi  ce  que  moi  croire  de  lui ;  ou  ta  crire  tout,  iaissez 
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nous  conna  que  ce  que  vous  avez  fait.*  With  such  a 
jury  to  determine  cases  of  justice  in  the  country  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  innocent  might  become  a  victim 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  his  judges,  and  the 
guihy  escape  from  the  just  award  of  his  crimes  by  pur- 
chasing the  propitiousness  of  those  so  little  amenable  to 
moral  responsibility. 

While  the  courts  are  furnished  with  so  hopeful  a  jury, 
the  learning  of  the  bench  is  by  no  means  so  cumbrous  as 
to  interfere  with  the  speedy  administration  of  justice.  A 
most  learned  judge,  delivering  his  opinion  in  a  case  of 
commercial  difficulty,  involving  the  difference  in  ex- 
change between  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  country 
and  that  in  use  abroad,  asserted  magisterially  that  he 
could  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  undervalue  by  his  deci- 
sion the  money  of  the  republic.  A  prosecution  was  ter- 
minated at  Aux  Cayes  by  the  conviction  of  the  defendant 
in  the  action,  and  his  being  sentenced  to  a  long  impris- 
onment. Afler  enduring  his  incarceration  for  a  length 
of  time  the  condemned  person,  feeling  himself  strong  in 
his  innocence,  commenced  a  new  process  against  his  op- 
ponent for  false  imprisonment  before  the  court  of  Jere- 
mie.  Here  the  original  judgment  was  not  only  annulled 
but  altogether  reversed — the  former  plaintiff  having  his 
poisoned  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips,  as  he  was 
now  condenmed  to  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  that  the  court  which  had  con- 
demned his  opponent  had  no  rightful  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  and  had  by  its  usurped  authority  committed  an  in- 
jury upon  a  citizen  which  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  the 
punishment  of  the  former  successful  litigant.  In  another 
instance  a  thief  was  prosecuted  for  having  stolen  some 
articles  of  food  while  being  cooked  in  a  pot  over  the  fire. 
It  was  argued  in  the  defence  that  the  larceny  was  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  excessive  hunger — and  the 
court  decided  that  it  was  not  unlawful  for  a  man  to  steal 
victuals  when  he  was  hungry.  To  this  it  was  replied 
that  the  thief  had  stolen  the  pot  as  well  as  the  victuals, 
and  of  course  the  former  article  could  not  be  included 
under  the  rule.  But  in  this  dilemma  the  court  decided 
that  as  the  victuals  could  not  be  conveniently  taken  away 

♦Me,  you  know  how  to  write,  and  do  you  osk  me  what  I  think  of  him.' 
you  have  written  it  nil  liowii— let  ii=  Vnow  wlint  you  hive  done. 
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without  the  pot,  it  was  allowable  that  the  pot  should  ac- 
company its  contents. 

An  inferior  magistrate  made  a  decision  better  than 
that  of  Solomon,  if  the  latter  had  been  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  strictly  literal  interpretatioti  of  the  king's 
order.  Some  trespass  had  been  committed  upon  the 
premises  of  a  neighbor  by  the  intrusions  of  a  pig.  But 
the  case  upon  its  trial  was  so  imperfectly  made  out,  and 
the  pig  so  ably  defended,  that  the  affair  was  clearly  beyond 
the  legal  sagacity  of  the  judge,  and  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  decide  as  to  the  human  parties  in  the 
case.  To  extricate  himself  from  so  great  a  perplexity  he 
ordered  that  the  arm  of  tlie  law  should  fall  upon  the  pig, 
which  was  ordered  off  to  prison  to  expiate  the  offence  it 
had  committed. 

A  crucifix  is  the  chief  agent  employed  to  awaken  the 
veracity  of  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  degenerates  among  such  a  people  into 
downright  idolatry  and  naked  superstition.  No  race  is, 
more  than  the  African,  criven  to  religious  feelincrs,  though 
these  being  but  mere  sensations  entirely  independent  of 
thought  and  reason,  manifest  themselves  in  a  display  of 
idle  fooleries,  or  dark  and  hideous  terrors  of  the  imagi- 
nation. They  intermix  the  legitimate  ritual  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  with  the  mysterious  adoration  paid  to  their  na- 
tional Fetishes,  and  the  African  obi  and  the  Catholic 
priest  both  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  respect  and  hom- 
age. Most  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  resident  in  the 
island  are  famished  adventurers,  issuing  from  the  over- 
stocked friar's  stalls  of  Europe,  chiefly  French  and  Span- 
ish. These  ecclesiastics,  guided  more  by  hopes  of  gain 
than  the  moral  precepts  of  their  creed,  come  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  making  a  traffic  of  their  religion. 
The  blacks  are  overjoyed  to  purchase  prayers  and  abso- 
lutions of  these  retailers  in  sacred  things,  though  it  is  at 
prices  the  most  exorbitant.  For  masses  and  confessions 
the  priests  make  it  a  point  in  all  cases  to  demand  their 
payment  in  Spanish  coin,  urging  upon  their  penitents  that 
heaven  will  not  receive  the  deteriorated  currency  of  their 
country  as  an  equivalent  for  its  mercy  ;  and  brilliant  for- 
tunes have  in  numerous  instances  been  suddenly  gathered 
by  a  traflic  so  gainful.      The   apartments  of  the  priest 
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are  thronged  at  all  hours  by  a  host  of  negroes  piteously 
supplicating  him  for  line  petite  priere  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  of  some  of  their  deceas- 
ed relatives.  All  the  fetes  of  the  church  are  observed 
with  an  ostentatious  pageantry  ;  and  though  the  proces- 
sions and  services  have  not  that  imposing  magnificence 
known  in  more  wealthy  countries,  still  a  band  of  martial 
music  is  substituted  for  the  more  pompous  performances 
of  the  organ,  and  the  bonnes  chretiennes  exert  themselves 
by  fantastic  or  gorgeous  dresses  to  give  eclat  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

Among  such  a  people  nothing  would  prove  such  a 
mighty  engine  to  promote  civilization  and  pure  morality 
as  a  good  priesthood.  To  succeed  in  establishing  any 
other  faith  among  them  than  the  Catholic  is  an  affair  of 
utter  impossibility,  even  if  it  were  desirable;  and  thus  it 
only  remains  to  purify  the  mighty  influence  possessed  by 
the  teachers  of  that  faith.  If  such  an  institution  were 
possible,  a  native  priesthood  trained  to  a  holy  walk  and 
conversation,  would  constitute  the  most  effectual  machin- 
ery ever  employed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country  to  give 
moral  and  inteHectual  elevation  to  the  national  character, 
and  secure  a  permanence  and  solidity  to  the  institutions 
of  the  government  But  in  the  present  state  of  things 
such  a  result  is  hopeless,  and  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
stead of  its  operating  a  change  upon  the  character  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  must  continue  through  its  abuse 
to  pour  still  greater  darkness  into  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  which 
now  envelopes  the  land  in  a  cloud  of  Egyptian  darkness. 

The  educated  part  of  the  population  and  those  endow- 
ed with  sufficient  natural  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  the 
designs  of  the  priests,  are  led  by  these  perversions  of 
religion  to  clear  themselves  at  one  bound  from  all  restraints 
of  the  kind;  and  mistaking  the  mummery  of  an  idola- 
trous worship  and  the  crafty  practises  of  the  priests  for 
the  teachings  and  institutions  of  true  Christianity,  they 
persuade  themselves  that  all  is  but  a  solemn  imposition, 
and  openly  avow  themselves  atheists.  It  is  already  the 
case  that  none  but  females  and  a  k\v  stupid  but  upright 
negroes  of  the  country  are  very  frequent  at  mass,  or  cher- 
ish much  reverence  for  the  ministrations  of  the  church. 
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The  restraints  of  religion  are  becoming  less  effectual 
every  day,  and  the  nation  as  it  grows  older  in  its  freedom 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  more  and  nwre  corrupt,  until 
barbarism  and  vice  will  in  another  age  constitute  the  hid- 
eous characteristics  of  the  national  character. 

A  complete  ecclesiastical  anarchy  exists  in  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  organization  and  government  of 
the  national  church.  A  few  years  ago  the  Pope  conse- 
crated a  bishop  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ed church  in  St.  Domingo.  The  new  bishop  arrived  at 
Port  au  Prince  at  the  moment  when  an  Irish  abbe,  who 
had  just  emigrated  to  the  country,  was  setting  up  preten- 
sions to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  island.  The 
headstrong  Irishman  refused  to  yield  an  allegiance  to  the 
new  bishop  until  a  fair  contest  had  taken  place  between 
them,  to  decide  their  rival  claims  to  spiritual  supremacy. 
The  two  priests  thus  placed  in  the  attitude  of  equal  com- 
petitors for  the  vacant  dignity,  set  all  their  activity  at 
work  to  create  for  themselves  a  party  to  espouse  their  in- 
terests, and  sustain  their  adverse  pretensions  against  each 
other.  Beyer's  capital  was  thus  distracted  by  two  reli- 
gious factions,  whose  bickerings  and  personal  rencoun- 
ters disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  and  were  a 
scandal  to  the  nation.  At  last,  while  the  ceremony  of 
mass  was  in  performance  at  the  church  of  Port  au  Prince 
the  two  priests,  each  at  the  head  of  his  respective  body 
of  partisans,  came  to  a  drawn  battle,  which  took  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  and  was  conducted  with  an 
equality  of  skill  and  bravery  such  as  to  place  its  decision 
out  of  the  question.  Intelligence  of  the  broil  was  carried 
to  the  president,  who  quickly  dispatched  a  detachment  of 
his  guards  to  disperse  the  militants  and  shut  up  the  church. 
An  order  was  then  issued  to  the  priests  to  depart  from 
the  country  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  Irish  abbe, 
content  that  he  had  not  been  overcome  by  his  opponent, 
whom  he  had  drawn  into  a  like  misfortune  with  himself, 
went  aboard  an  American  vessel,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  The  bishop  sailed  for  Europe  in  a  vessel  which 
never  arrived  at  its  place  of  destination.  The  Pope,  in- 
dignant at  the  disrespect  implied  toward  himself  by  the 
treatment  bestowed  upon  the  bishop  he  had  granted 
to  Hayti,    perseveringly  refused  to  send    another,   and 
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the  church  of  the  country  remained  without  an  authoriz- 
ed head.     To  remedy  this  evil  the  president   assumed  to 
himself  the  powers  of  the  head   of  the   church,  and  ap- 
pointed the  officiating,  priest    of  Port  au  Prince  to  be 
vicar-general  of  Hayti.      But  this  only   augmented  the 
evil  it  had  been  intended  to  remedy,  for  the  priests  of  the 
country  openly  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  a  dignitary 
unacknowledged  by  the  Pope,  and  each  one  continued  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  his  cure  independently  of  all  exte- 
rior control.     Relations  have  recently  been  again  estab- 
lished between  the  government  and  the  Pope,  by  the  mis- 
sion of  bishop  England  to  Port  au  Prince,  and  the  church 
of  the  country  will  probably  receive  a  new  organization, 
which  will  connect  it  more  intimately  with  the  Holy  See. 
The  national   manners  of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo 
are  the  result  of  traits  of  character  peculiar  to  the  French 
and  African   races.     The  negro   is  remarkable  for  the 
plasticity  of  his  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple are  readily  engrafted  upon  the  original  propensities 
which  mark  the  African  character.  The  awkward  attempts 
to  be  graceful   in   carriage  and  address,  and  the  undue 
importance  ascribed  to  frivolous  trifles  in  conduct,  attest 
that  the  manners  of  the  Haytien  blacks  are  copied,  and 
point  out  the  nation  which  has  stamped  its   own  charac- 
teristics upon   them.     When  the  revolution   was  at   an 
end,  and  they  found  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
people,  their  next  desire   was  to  form  their  manners  and 
habits   after   the  standard  afforded  them  by  those  whom 
they  had  so  long  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  politeness. 
The  customs  of  the  ancient  regime  became  thus  perpetu- 
ted  or  burlesqued  under  the  dominion  of  the  blacks,  and 
the  national  politesse  of  the  French   was  superadded  to 
the  more   barbarous  propensities  of  the  African   slave. 
France  is  still  regarded  as  the  very  beau  ideal  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  this  feeling  of  high  respect  entertained  toward 
that  nation  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
in  spite  of  the  hatred  which  is  professed  so  patriotically 
against  its  hostile   designs  upon  the  island.     The  highest 
compliment  which  it  is  possible  to   offer  to   a  Haytien 
black  is  contained  in  the  simple  asseveration  that  he  re- 
sembles  a  Frenchman  in   his  personal   manners.      The 
customs  of  the  French  revolution  had  already  been  prop- 
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agated  in  St.  Domingo  before  the  extermination  of  the 
whites  had  given  to  the  negroes  entire  possession  of  the 
country.  From  this  habit  of  servilely  imitating  the  French 
in  all  qualities,  good  and  evil,  the  vices  also  of  that  epoch 
v.ere  adopted  in  St.  Domingo,  and  still  continue  to  pre- 
vail and  increase, when  a  better  era  has  abolished  them  in 
France.  Licentiousness  of  conduct,  neglect  of  marriage, 
infidelity,  and  crude  conceptions  in  politics  still  prevail 
among  the  population  of  St.  Domingo,  when  those  abom- 
inations have  long  since  grown  obsolete  in  the  mother 
country. 

The  national  egotism  of  the  French  when  joined  to 
the  native  vanity  of  the  African  character  produces  an 
exaggeration  of  personal  pretensions  which  is  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme.  The  citizens  of  the  republic,  actuated 
by  this  feeling,  assume  that  their  country  is  a  brilliant 
point  in  the  system  of  nations,  diffusing  to  them  illumin- 
ation and  happiness,  and  that  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
are  clustered  around  it,  eager  to  enjoy  its  smiles  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  favors  which  it  bestows.  Without  the 
permission  of  Hayti  it  is  thought  no  coffee  could  be  drunk. 
No  other  nation  is  presumed  to  possess  such  vast  agricul- 
tural resources,  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  commerce 
so  extended.  The  merchants  of  the  earth  are  deemed 
emulous  to  reap  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  their  coasts, 
and  regard  their  country  as  the  mine  of  all  their  wealth. 
Sentiments  in  fine  are  entertained  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  uttered  by  a  Chinese  emperor,  who 
said  in  the  preamble  to  a  celestial  edict  "  to  allow  poor 
foreigners  to  come  and  buy  tea  to  keep  them  from  starving." 

But  the  influence  of  France  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  blacks  of  Hayti  has  not  done  more  than  give 
a  tinge  and  coloring  to  the  qualities  of  their  original  stock. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  African  race  are  as  strongly 
demonstrated  in  the  favorite  habits  of  the  lower  classes 
as  among  our  own  negroes.  They  are,  however,  much 
less  robust  than  the  slaves  of  the  United  States,  and  as  if 
the  possession  of  freedom  was  an  unnatural  condition, 
each  succeeding  generation  is  endowed  with  less  vigor  of 
constitution  than  was  possessed  by  its  predecessors ;  and 
if  this  deterioration  continues  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try will  one  day  become  as  fragile  in  bodily  constitution 
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as  the  Indians  who  were  found  in  the  island  by  Columbus. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  only  uninstructed,  but 
so  profoundly  stupid  as  to  give  rise  to  doubts  if  they  are 
furnished  with  any  intellect  whatever.  They  know  nothing 
of  their  age  or  of  the  events  of  their  life  but  by  referring 
to  some  prominent  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
as  the  "  ancien  regime,"  the  "  ouverture  du  Nord,"  or 
the  "temps  de  Toussaint."  They  remember  nothing 
of  the  ages  of  their  children  but  by  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  birth,  as  the  time  when  corn  spindled,  or  coffee 
began  to  be  husked.  Many  prolific  mothers  do  not  actu- 
ally know  how  many  children  they  have ;  though  they 
can  of  course  point  them  out  individually,  yet  having  no 
idea  of  numbers  they  cannot  count  them.  It  is  so  of 
space.  The  French  league  is  employed  in  the  country 
to  measure  distances,  but  vast  numbers  of  the  population 
have  no  definite  conception  of  the  extent  of  that  admeas- 
urement. If  a  traveller  inquires  of  them  the  distance  to 
a  given  point,  the  reply  is  always  that  it  is  a  "  long  way," 
or  that  it  is  three  leagues,  which  being  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  knowledge  in  regard  to  numbers  is  applied  by 
them  to  any  length  of  road  extending  beyond  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

A  distinction  is  recognized  by  law  between  the  class 
of  laborers  and  that  of  proprietors ;  and  the  regulations 
established  by  Toussaint  and  Dessalines  for  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  and  to  make  a  just  division  of  its  avails, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  laws  of  the  country  under  the 
denomination  of  the  code  rurale.  But  the  aristocratical 
principle  which  makes  such  invidious  distinctions,  and 
enables  the  proprietor  to  compel  the  laborer  attached  to 
the  soil  of  his  plantation  to  perform  a  daily  task  and 
receive  one  fourth  of  the  harvest  as  the  reward  of  his  sea- 
son's toil,  has  been  discovered  to  be  uncongenial  with  the 
institutions  of  a  republic  based  upon  the  maxim  that  all 
men  are  equal.  Thus  "  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  near 
the  heel  of  the  courtier,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to 
enforce  regulations  against  it  without  a  restoration  of 
such  arbitrary  despotism  as  that  experienced  under  the 
sway  of  Christophe.  The  negroes  are  thus  permitted  to 
roam  at  large  legally  independent  of  each  other,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  beloved  indolence.    Aa 
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exception  to  this  is  said  to  exist  within  two  districts  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  those  namely  of  Grande  Riviere 
and  Port  de  Pai.  The  commanding  generals  of  these 
arrondissements  are  black  chieftains  once  attached  to  the 
service  of  Christophe,  and  convinced  by  the  results  which 
they  saw  acquired  by  his  rigid  severity  toward  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population,  that  no  means  are  so  eftectual  as 
absolute  compulsion  to  induce  the  negroes  to  labor,  they 
still  continue  the  policy  of  their  royal  master,  and  make 
coercion  the  basis  of  their  measures  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  districts  under  their  command.  Delinquent  laborers, 
vagrants,  and  petty  offenders  are  in  these  two  arrondisse- 
ments seized  and  punished  by  scourging  instead  of  impris- 
onment ;  and  this  severer  punishment  is  found  to  produce 
much  greater  effects  than  incarceration,  which  has  in  it 
no  terrors  to  the  black.  In  consequence  of  this  more 
summary  government,  the  condition  of  things  in  these 
two  districts  is  deemed  to  a  great  extent  better  than  that 
which  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

No  person  is  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  republic  to 
carry  the  products  of  his  labor  to  the  market  towns  upon 
any  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This 
restriction  is  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  by  obliging  the  blacks  of  the  country 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  labors  for  four  days  in  each 
week.  Upon  these  working  days  the  negroes  are  prohib- 
ited from  assembling  to  amuse  themselves  by  dancing,  or 
any  mode  of  festivity, — such  seasons  of  merriment  being 
exclusively  confined  to  the  religious  feasts  or  national 
anniversaries  established  by  the  rules  of  the  church  or 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  dances  introduced  from 
Africa  are  still  in  vogue,  and  upon  Sundays  and  fete 
days  the  monotonous,  thumping  sound  of  the  bamboula 
is  heard  in  all  directions.  This  is  a  species  of  drum, 
formed  by  stretching  a  dried  skin  over  the  end  of  a  small 
cask,  which  being  laid  upon  its  side  is  beaten  with  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  sits  upon  it.  A  candle  or  sugar- 
box  beaten  with  sticks,  is  used  as  a  clattering  accompani- 
ment to  the  more  deep-toned  sound  of  the  bamboula. 
With  this  characteristic  orchestra  a  ring  is  formed  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  voluptuous  African  dances  commence 
with  shrill,  drawling  outcries,  the  sound  of  which  is 
more  plaintive  than  exhilarating  or  lively. 
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The  African  race,  unless  influenced  by  the  desperation 
of  cowardice — a  feeling  that  actuates  them  to  indiscrimi- 
nate and  relentless  cruelty  whenever  they  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  masters — are  by  nature  a  mild  and  pacific 
people ;  and  this  respectable  trait  of  character  is  a  re- 
deeming quality  auiong  the  blacks  of  Ilayti.  In  no  other 
country  perhaps  is  there  such  entire  absence  of  all  enor- 
mous crimes  among  the  population ;  and  the  fact  th<it 
murder  and  robbery  are  almost  unknown  in  the  black 
republic  should  put  to  shame  many  a  more  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  unexampled  security  of  a  traveller  among  the 
population  of  the  interior  is  almost  incredible — for  he 
may  journey  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  carrying  millions  of  treasures  about  his  person, 
without  the  least  danger  of  violence  or  of  any  interrup- 
tion whatever.  A  great  number  of  blacks  are  employed 
upon  the  road  as  pedestrian  expresses,  pa.ssing  from  one 
town  to  another,  loaded  with  bundles  of  paper  money 
belonging  to  the  different  mercantile  houses,  and  never  an 
instance  has  yet  occurred  of  a  robbery  committed  upon 
these  unarmed  travellers,  by  hostile  attack  or  secret  dep- 
redation. Almost  the  only  prevalent  crime  is  petty  theft, 
the  pilfering  in  detail  from  some  place  of  deposit  of  such 
articles  as  present  a  strong  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  negro.  The  black  carrier  never  feels  any  suggestion 
to  embezzle  the  treasures  which  he  has  in  his  wallet;  but 
when  he  has  delivered  them  up  to  the  proper  owner  it  is 
always  necessary  that  he  should  be  watched  with  vigi- 
lance, or  a  small  sum  will  be  snatched  from  the  pile  by 
the  very  person  who  has  so  lately  been  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  whole.  A  negro  would  never  think  of  seiz- 
ing a  whole  bale  of  goods,  but  a  single  article  if  exposed 
to  his  depredation  is  almost  sure  to  disappear  as  if  carri- 
ed off  by  invisible  hands. 

The  mendicity  of  the  country  is  formidable,  as  one 
cannot  pass  through  a  single  street  of  the  towns,  or  a 
cluster  of  mud  cabins  in  the  country,  without  encounter- 
ing a  multitude  of  loathsome,  naked  creatures,  hideous 
with  disease  and  deformity,  who  are  emulously  calling 
out  "  quelque  chose  a  manger" — charite  pour  les  pau- 
vres" — a  plaintive  supplication,  which  is  often  suddenly 
chanized  into  furious  execrations,  should  the  desired  bor"- 
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be  refused  by  the  passer  by.  No  succor  is  granted  to 
these  victims  of  poverty  and  decrepitude  through  the 
generosity  of  the  government ;  and  doubtless  if  they 
could  recall  the  reminiscences  of  former  years  they  would 
heave  many  a  bitter  sigh  at  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred since  their  youth,  when  the  old  and  infirm  negroes 
of  the  plantations  were  secured  from  the  miseries  of 
want  and  destitution,  by  the  humane  law  which  furnished 
them  a  home  and  ample  provision  for  their  comforts  upon 
the  plantation  where  they  had  spent  their  youth  in  labor. 
It  is  dangerous  to  give  way  to  the  benevolent  suggestions 
of  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  such  outcasts  of  our  race,  as 
the  ready  bestovvment  of  charitable  assistance  upon  them 
will  be  sure  to  attract  them  again  to  the  door  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  assisted  in  their  outcries  by  a  reinforcement 
of  aJl  their  companions  in  poverty,  who  together  form  a 
concert  of  supplications  and  a  panorama  of  ugliness  by 
no  means  the  most  delicious  to  human  feelings. 

As  ia  the  case  with  all  barbarous  nations,  the  females 
are  compelled  to  perform  most  of  the  labor.  Those  of 
the  country  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
while  the  men  spend  their  time  in  traversing  the  country 
on  horseback,  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  other  habits 
equally  unprofitable.  The  females  of  the  towns  perform 
all  the  retail  traffic  of  the  country,  and  are  denominated 
marchands,  or  shopkeepers,  as  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
France.  They  derive  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  patronage  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
who  furnish  them  with  an  assortment  of  imported  arti- 
cles, which  they  vend  to  the  negroes  of  the  country  ;  and 
while  all  these  transactions  are  performed  upon  a  system 
of  credit,  both  the  foreigner  and  the  retail  vender  depend 
upon  the  crop  of  coffee  for  their  payment.  The  supply 
of  this  staple  production  governs  all  mercantile  affairs,  as 
it  regulates  the  markets  and  the  currency  of  the  country. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  a  provincial  patois, 
consisting  principally  of  corrupt  French,  interspersed  oc- 
casionally with  a  Spanish  or  African  word.  It  has  few 
inflections  to  give  it  expressiveness,  but  this  quality  is 
communicated  to  it  in  perfection  by  a  vast  variety  of 
modifications  of  voice  and  gesture  in  the  person  speak- 
ing. But  one  mood,  that  known  among  grammarians 
vol..  n.  24* 
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by  the  term  infinitive,  is  applied  to  the  verbs,  and  the 
differences  of  time  and  circumstances  are  expressed  by 
prefixing  particles  before  the  word.  Thus  je  park  is  ex- 
pressed 7noi  parler  ;  je  parlnis  by  moi  te  parler,  and  je 
parlerai  by  moi  va  parler ;  the  particles  te  and  va  being 
corrupt  derivations  from  the  auxiliary  French  verbs  etre 
and  alter,  and  the  phrase  signifying  literally  me  speak, 
me  was  spoke,  and  me  going  to  speak.  It  is  said  that  no 
foreigner  is  capable  of  attaining  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  occult  significations  and  the  varied  expressions 
given  by  the  natives  to  this  negro  French,  by  means  of 
the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  different 
phrases  are  subjected  by  the  speakers.  What  cannot  be 
expressed  in  any  other  language  can  be  easily  uttered  or 
signified  through  this  singular  flexibility  of  the  Creole 
tongue,  by  means  of  one  or  two  words  adroitly  selected 
and  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  gesture  and  intonation 
significant  of  the  idea.  The  language  runs  readily  into 
ryhme,  and  the  blacks  express  both  their  joy  and  grief 
by  song ;  and  by  a  union  of  singing  and  pantomime  they 
mysteriously  describe  their  future  designs  of  insurrection, 
pillage,  or  love.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  one  of 
their  love  songs,  with  a  French  version  to  correspond. 

Creole.  French, 

Lisettequitt*  la  plaine  Lisette  a  quitt6  la  plaiiie 

Moi  perde  boiiher  a  moi  J'ai  perdu  mon  bonheur 

Gie  a  moi  semble  fontaiiie  Mes  yen    sont  comme  line  fontaine 

Dipi  moi  pas  mire  oil  IJepuis  je  ne  voiia  vois  pas. 

I.a  jour  quand  moi  conp6  canno  Cluand  je  coupe  la  cantie  par  jour 

Moi  songe  zamour  a  moi  Je  me  souvieiis  de  m'amour 

La  nu.it  quaud  moi  dsins  cabana  Cluand  je  suis  en  cabaiie  par  nuit, 

I>uns  braii  moi  kimbe  ou.  Je  vous  tiene  dans  mes  bras. 

The  mutual  jealousy  and  mistrust  existing  between  the 
negro  and  the  mulattoes  having  grown  up  amidst  the 
storms  of  civil  dissension  is  still  unabated  and  unrelent- 
ing. The  mulattoes  are  greatly  superior  to  the  blacks  in 
intelligence  and  respectability,  but  immensely  inferior  to 
them  in  secret  cunning.  Since  the  revolution  neither  of 
these  two  castes  will  permit  themselves  to  be  called  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes — and  ntgre  and  mulatrc  are  the  terms 
of  reproach  which  they  reciprocally  cast  upon  each  other 
in  their  personal  quarrels.  These,  though  arising  from 
any  other  cause,  are  soon  diverted  from  the  real  source 
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of  offence,  and  become  based  upon  the  old  ground  of 
difference  of  color — the  mulatto  heaping  upon  his  oppo- 
nent a  torrent  of  contemptuous  epithets  in  relation  to  his 
degraded  nature,  and  the  black  threatening  in  his  ven- 
geance that  a  time  will  soon  come  when  the  hated  race 
of  mulattoes  will  be  swept  from  the  soil  of  the  country. 
The  mulatto  general  Lepoint  had  the  leg  of  a  negro 
sawed  off  for  calling  him  a  mulatto,  and  both  classes  are 
highly  incensed  if  a  white  man  calls  them  by  their  gene- 
ric names  of  negro  or  mulatto.  The  good  sense  of  Pe- 
tion  is  manifested  by  his  reply  upon  this  subject  of 
national  vanity  ;  and  it  proves  that  he  thought  there  was 
much  less  in  a  name  than  did  his  fellow  mulatto,  Lepoint. 
A  black  called  upon  the  president  to  impeach  a  white 
for  having  called  him  a  negro.  "  Why  did  you  not  call 
him  a  white,"  was  the  pertinent  answer  of  Petion. 

The  prejudice  of  color  existing  among  the  mulattoes 
in  relation  to  their  fellow-citizens,  the  blacks,  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  once  entertained  by  the  whites  of  the 
colony  against  the  class  of  mulattoes.  Intermarriages 
between  the  two  castes  are  extremely  rare,  and  such 
unions  are  regarded  by  many  of  the  mulattoes  with  abso- 
lute disgust.  The  habitual  hauteur  and  assumed  preten- 
sions of  the  mulattoes  are  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation 
to  the  vanity  of  the  blacks,  and  thus  the  breach  between 
them  is  every  where  widened  and  made  permanent.  The 
blacks  are  subjected  to  continual  annoyance  by  injurious 
distinctions  established  between  the  two  races  ;  and  feel- 
ing conscious  of  their  numerical  strength  in  the  state  they 
retaliate  upon  the  mulattoes  by  refusing  to  obey  them  as 
officers,  or  by  oppressing  and  outraging  them  as  private 
citizens.  The  inhabitants,  of  every  shade  and  combina- 
tion of  color,  manifest  that  they  arc  dissatisfied  with  the 
complexions  which  their  parents  have  given  them,  and 
they  make  unceasing  endeavors  to  appear  whiter  than  they 
really  are.  No  parvenu  pretender  ever  labored  with  more 
eagerness  to  gain  admission  into  the  highest  ranks  of 
fashion,  than  these  multi-colored  republicans  to  be  includ- 
ed among  those  of  the  class  next  beyond  them  in  approach 
to  the  whites.  The  pure  negro  seeks  to  ally  himself  to 
the  griffe,  the  griffe  to  the  mulatto,  the  mulatto  to  the 
quateroon,  the  latter  to  a  mustif,  and  the  mustif,  having 
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but  an  untraceable  tinge  of  African  blood  in  his  organi- 
zation, is  uproarously  indignant  if  he  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing any  at  all. 

A  young  black  of  education,  habits,  and  personal  exte- 
rior much  beyond  the  common  standard,  paid  his  addresses 
to  a  young  mulatto  lady,  who  quickly  declined  the  offered 
alliance,  simply  on  the  ground  of  complexion,  as  the 
young  negro  was  decidedly  prepossessing  in  his  manners, 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  more  than  all,  had  received  an  education  in  France. 
But  all  these  esoteric  and  exoteric  accomplishments  avail- 
ed him  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  fair  mulatress, 
who  alleged  with  frankness  that  for  herself  she  cared 
little,  but  to  have  children  blacker  than  herself,  petits  en- 
fans  griffes,  how  horrible ! 

A  measure  proposed  by  Napoleon  to  break  up  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  existing  in  the 
invidious  pretensions  of  color,  is  still  mentioned  among 
the  population.  This  policy,  as  summary  and  decisive 
as  that  which  repudiated  one  empress  and  began  imme- 
diate negotiations  for  another  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
perpetuating  the  existing  dynasty,  was  to  compel  every 
male  inhabitant  of  the  island  to  take  to  himself  two 
wives,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  black  and  the  other  a  mu- 
latress. The  universal  affinity  and  relationship  establish- 
ed between  all  complexions  and  classes  by  this  novel  ar- 
rangement it  was  expected  would  subdue  all  existing  ani- 
mosities, and  secure  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  island  forever.  But  in  this  the  evident  fact  was 
overlooked  that  there  already  exi.sts  a  tie  of  blood  between 
the  hostile  races,  and  that  the  relationship  between  the 
mulattoes  and  whites  once  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
embitter  their  mutual  enmity,  and  augment  the  cruelties 
of  the  time  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

Beyer's  administration  is  a  perpetual  attempt  to  balance 
the  different  complexions  against  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  blacks  from  acquiring  an  undue 
ascendancy  in  the  government.  A  majority  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  army  are  mulattoes,  and  the  same  condition 
exists  in  almost  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  In  the 
regiments  of  the  line  the  promotion  of  a  black  is  sure  to 
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be  followed  by  tbe  advancement  of  some  mulatto  to  a 
post  of  equal  authority,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the 
blacks  without  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  claim- 
ed by  the  mulattoes.  Bat  if  the  present  condition  of  the 
army  continues,  the  higher  appointments  will  at  some  fu- 
ture time  be  all  possessed  by  blacks  ;  for  almost  all  the 
subalterns  are  of  that  caste,  as  but  few  mulattoes  seek 
for  military  preferment — most  of  them  being  engaged  in 
more  profitable  occupations. 

The  mulattoes  pride  themselves  upon  their  being  the 
"  anciens  libres," — the  only  class  of  the  present  popula- 
tion who  were  freemen,  and  proprietors  of  estates  before 
the  revolution.  JMany  of  them  were  wealthy  planters  be- 
fore that  epoch,  and  were  beggared  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves.  Some  of  them  attached  themselves 
perseveringly,  through  good  and  evil  report,  to  the 
cause  of  the  white  proprietors,  while  others  joined  with 
the  negroes  to  drive  the  whites  from  the  country ;  but  all 
of  them  employed  the  blacks  as  the  mere  subordinate 
agents  of  their  designs, — and  they  have  ever  refused  to 
admit  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  a  political  equality  with 
themselves.  The  blacks  will  not  consent  to  these  assum- 
ed prerogatives  ;  and  though  the  mulattoes,  through  their 
superior  capacity  and  intelligence,  have  invested  them- 
selves with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  the 
blacks,  feeling  strong  in  their  numbers,  treat  the  mulatto 
subordinates  of  the  government  with  taunt  and  insult, 
and  perseveringly  refuse  to  yield  a  voluntary  homage  to 
the  invidious  pretensions  of  that  caste. 

All  classes  of  the  population  profess  to  dread  the  return 
of  a  white  domination  in  the  country.  The  situation  of 
foreign  whites  in  the  republic  is  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  all  regarded  as  wealthy,  as  legitimate  objects  of 
pillage,  as  evils  tolerated  in  the  country  because  their  en- 
terprise is  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  public  finan- 
ces ;  and  they  are  in  all  cases  expected  not  to  presume 
to  maintain  their  rights  against  an  African  competitor. 
One  of  the  authorities  of  the  country  delivered  himself 
of  the  axiom  upon  a  public  occasion,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal  act  to  take  the  property  of  a  na- 
tive citizen  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  a  white  man. 
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All  spoliation  committed  upon  the  property  of  a  white, 
either  by  public  oppression  or  individual  depredation,  is 
regarded  as  a  glorious  Spartan  theft  and  a  real  boon  to 
the  state.  No  foreign  white  is  allowed  to  possess  landed 
property  in  the  island — to  contract  a  marriage  with  any 
of  the  citizens,  or  to  hold  a  lease  of  real  estate  for  a  term 
of  more  than  ten  years.  The  tables  are  not  exactly  turned 
upon  a  white  adventurer  in  the  country,  for  he  is  not 
viewed  with  the  contempt  which  is  visited  upon  the  Afri- 
can in  other  countries ;  but  he  is  respected  as  a  superior 
being,  feared  as  a  tyrant,  and  hated  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  negro  race. 

The  scattered  population  of  the  ancient  Spanish  terri- 
tory embraces  within  it  a  few  pure  Catelans,  who  reside 
in  the  plain  of  the  Vega  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  dispersed  so  thinly  over  that  extensive  tract 
of  country,  is  made  up  of  a  multitudinous  variety  of 
shades  and  complexions,  such  as  to  set  all  attempts  at 
classification  at  utter  defiance.  Among  so  motley  a  race 
the  claims  of  any  one  to  pure  European  descent  are  qual- 
ified by  his  being  denominated  a  white  man  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  usual  reply  which  is  given  to  the  question  as 
to  an  individual's  ancestry — "  Es  bianco  ?  Si  senor,  un 
bianco  de  la  tierra." 

The  ancient  plantations,  once  such  opulent  domains, 
are  fallen  into  utter  dilapidation,  and  nothing  but  the 
walls  of  the  various  edifices  remain  as  monuments  of  for- 
mer magnificence.  These  are  concealed  in  a  growth  of 
wild  shrubbery,  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  caused 
to  spring  up  on  all  sides,  covering  immense  tracts  once 
occupied  as  fields  of  cane.  Even  the  negro  cabins  upon 
these  plantations  were  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  their 
roofless  walls  are  still  in  good  preservation.  The  des-- 
cendants  of  the  slaves  who  once  occupied  these  commo- 
dious residences  make  no  attempts  to  restore  them  to  a 
habitable  condition, — and  they  prefer  a  hovel  made  of 
mud  and  wicker-work,  and  concealed  in  the  depths  of 
the  thicket,  to  the  superior  conveniences  of  the  abodes 
where  their  ancestors  dwelt.  Upon  a  soil  which  requires 
but  the  planting  of  the  seeds  to  ensure  a  gainful  harvest, 
these  negroes  live  in  perfect  idleness  and  the  most  abject 
poverty.     Buried  treasures  have  at  different  epochs  since 
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the  independence  of  the  country  been  dug  up  among  the 
ruins  of  these  deserted  plantations.  These  occurrences 
inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  blacks  to  the  utmost,  and 
for  a  season  gave  rise  to  a  universal  desire  for  money- 
digging.  Sufficient  sums  have  been  discovered  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  immense  treasures  have  been  left  concealed 
under  the  soil  during  the  disastrous  times  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  doubloons  were,  not 
many  years  ago,  discovered  upon  a  plantation  near  Cape 
Francois,  and  smaller  sums  have  at  different  times  been 
dug  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince  and  St. 
Marks.  So  much  has  been  found  as  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  whicli  has  become  jealous  of  the 
good  fortune  of  the  discoverors,  A  municipal  regulation 
now  exists,  forbidding  under  severe  penalties  the  conceal- 
ment of  this  revealed  treasure  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
governmenf,  or  silently  appropriating  it  to  individual  pos- 
session. The  proportion  of  one  third  is  allowed  to  the 
discoverer,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the 
government  and  its  subordinate  agents  in  the  transaction. 
In  later  times  the  entire  absence  of  public  credit  or  pri- 
vate security  has  led  many  of  the  black  citizens  of  the 
country  to  bury  their  treasures  for  their  preservation  ; 
and  this  practice  is  universal  among  all  the  more  thrifty 
cultivators  of  the  coffee  districts  in  the  interior.  With 
such  subterranean  investments  of  capital,  in  cases  when 
the  possessor  dies  suddenly  without  pointing  out  to  his 
heir  the  locale  of  his  buried  treasures,  the  family  of  the 
deceased  are  reduced  from  comparative  opulence  to  utter 
destitution  through  the  fatal  negligence  of  their  intestate 
progenitor. 

As  to  public  conveniences  the  population  of  the  island 
is  almost  solely  indebted  to  the  achievements  of  a  former 
age.  The  enterprise  of  the  French  during  the  existence 
of  the  colony  is  still  evinced  by  the  public  works  in 
roads,  bridges  and  canals,  which  though  sadly  neglected 
and  many  of  them  in  ruins,  are  the  only  media  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  towns  and  settlements 
of  the  country.  Carriages  are  almost  unknown,  and 
horseback  travelling  is  the  only  method  of  conveyance  in 
use  among  the  population.  As  there  exist  no  inns  upon 
the  road,  and  no  hotels  in  the  towns,  the  traveller  is  fol- 
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lowed  in  his  lonely  ride  by  a  pack-horse  loaded  with  pro 
visions,  and  for  a  shelter  by  night  takes  the  bad  fortune 
of  a  dirty  negro  cabin,  or  "  trusts  to  the  sky  for  a  great- 
coat." The  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food  from  the 
cabins  of  the  natives  would  be  as  fruitless  as  the  hope  to 
purchase  oranges  in  Siberia.  To  every  demand  made 
successively  for  the  various  articles  of  gastronomic  em- 
ployment, the  reply  is  invariably  the  same — "  Pasgagne 
a  rien,  monsieur."*  If  astonishment  ia  expressed  at 
such  destitution,  and  a  new  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what 
they  employ  themselves  about,  the  answer  is  still  "  a 
rien,  monsieur."  Crossing  into  the  Spanish  territory  the 
same  condition  is  described  in  a  different  language — for 
if  it  is  demanded  of  these  blacks  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  employments,  the  answer  is  readily  forthcoming — 
"  nada,  senor."t  If  the  question  is  renewed  as  to  what 
their  ancestors  did,  the  simple  answer  is  still,  "nada,  se- 
nor."  These  blacks  assume  the  manners  of  Spanish  hi- 
dalgoes,  forever  smoking  and  forever  lounging  in  their 
hammocks.  A  few  of  them  are  herdsmen  or  mahogany 
cutters.  In  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  interior  the  former 
reside  continually  on  horseback,  with  a  lasso  at  their 
side,  and  a  small  case  of  cigars  and  a  bottle  of  aquadente 
at  their  saddle-bow.  The  flesh  of  their  cattle  serves 
them  for  food,  and  the  hides  are  sent  to  the  different 
towns  upon  the  coast  to  be  exchanged  for  their  favorite 
luxuries. 

In  fine,  to  sum  up  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  Hayti,  poverty  and  degradation  stare 
one  in  the  face  wherever  he  goes — and  the  state  of  the 
whole  island  will  be  fully  understood  in  the  United  States 
when  it  is  bluntly  asserted,  that  the  country  is  one  con- 
tinuous negro  village,  built  of  mud  cabins,  and  unfur- 
nished with  the  usual  comforts  of  life.  The  population 
is,  with  small  exceptions,  an  indolent,  naked  multitude, 
without  sustenance  or  a  disposition  to  make  exertions  to 
obtain  it ;  without  enormous  vices,  but  petty  and  insigni- 
ficant in  every  thing  relating  to  human  character,  and 
not  many  removes  from  the  tribes  upon  the  Niger  in 
point,  of  civilization.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  as  a 
nation  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  are   in    a   retrograde 

*  Not  got  any  thing,  sir.  t  Notliing,  sir. 
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movement  as  regards  intellectual  improvement,  and  no 
obstacle  seems  to  exist  to  prevent  this  descent  to  barba- 
rism. The  government  and  institutions  of  the  country 
must  for  the  present  remain  unstable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  what  the  changes  involved  in  the  future  will 
produce. 
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